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IT IS DELICIOUS 


A well-made cup of good cocoa best fulfils 
+ the requirements of those who wish a de- 
licious and nourishing hot beverage, and 


Baker’s Cocoa is “Good” Cocoa 


in every sense of the word; absolutely pure 
and of high grade. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Special Features af Unusual Interest 


The Technique of Immortality . ; : : . Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
A Thoughtful Poem. Illustrated by J. Scott Williams 


Making Men of Them . ; ; Thornton W. Burgess 
New light, and vital new thoughts, on an old otis how ‘the Boy ay organiza- 
tion in this country is training and ennobling the boys who join it. : toe 8 
Every Woman Her Own Burbank * ; Dr. Henry Smith Williams 
The marvels attained by Luther Burbank in his experimental Siete of ——— 
is 


bles are no raore wonderful than the results you can obtain in your own garden 
article tells you how. and explains “ The Wizard's" methods. 


The Kewpies and Ducky Daddles : ; : Rose O’Neill 


As soon as the Kewpies had settled in their permanent h —Good H a . 
they cal Ft ’ ir newest, nce joyous halter ond en ll ouseheening to Illustrated in color by the author 


meet 
The eae tee ag ae Judges , ° ; ; Dorothy Dix 


Only women know! Then how is the poor woman delinquent to bare ei quivering : 
po the man-judge on the bench—that, in a nutshell, inguent t for her uivering Illustrated by W. B. King 


Equal Rights for Parent and Child : : . Martha Bensley Bruére 
The ideal household is conducted neither for the children nor for the grown- ee Illustrated by 6. Taffs 


for both. Life in the home, as elsewhere, calls for compromises. 
Why I Am a Militant. : ; ; ‘ Emmeline Pankhurst 
The suffragettes defeat imprisonment by hunger striking : the authorities reply with 
forcible feeding, and, finally, with the “Cat and Mouse Act.” Mrs. Pankhurst 
brings her story to an end. 


When the Stork Arrives . ; : Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


An optimistic, authoritative talk, embodying fact ‘thet it is important you should 
know, and superstition that it is just as important you should forget. 


What I Did with Bees . : : ‘ Ellen Robertson-Miller 


The profit and pleasure in bee-keeping, a safe saamition for oe or Cay 


Fiction in This ater 
Hey for One-and-Twenty! : : Beulah Marie Dix 


Love crosses honor on the thorny path of duty, and Melicent Mesias of a way out: 7 
Romance is writ large over the second instalment of this brief, fascinating serial. * [lustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


Maria Annunciata . : : 2 Elizabeth Jordan 


May Iverson starts out to become a nun, but there i is lost little Maris Deienite wait- 
ing to be found—and May's resolution takes flight in @ burst of maternal tenderness. Illus.by James Montgomery Flagg 


Saturday’s Child ‘ ; , ; Kathleen Norris 


Susan prepares for the sailing of the Nippon a which j is to hie this quickly- 
maturing girl and the married man she loves away to another life. They asi the Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


ship; and a momentous decision is reached. ‘ : 
The Prince of Mercuria . ‘ . Atkinson Kimball 


The Prince perpetrates a pious fraud in the Pavilion of tienes while the Chatelaine. Illustrated in color by 
the most beautiful woman in Europe, sleeps in the Nursery with the Royal Children. Clara Elsene Peck 


The Unknown Country . ‘ : . Coningsby Dawson 


Surrender yourself to the charm of this story and you , will ex - — aan for the ° 
first time—that shadowy “ unknown country, within whose aioe lies — Illustrated by W. C. Rice 


Hashimura Togo at the Seashore . : : ; . Wallace Irwin 
It was an ees 9 and leaky old tub, anyway—and all Hash did was to ham- Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


mer the ™ bung-plug* 
Leading Departments 


Dr. Wiley’s Department . : . : . Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 
The Mineral Water Humbug: The Science of Nutrition : Ptomaine Poisoning. 


Three Meals a Day . : P . Mrs. Rorer 


A Fourth of July Dinner; The Picnic Beshet: What to Est ii in July: Hilts aidan ait 
Recipes; Hot Weather Dishes; Emergency Recipes; It's Cherry Time. 


Other Features and Departments 


Cover snipe. Coles Phillips; Editor's Say, 68 (Advertising Section); A Prayer Against Disguising Oneself, Bouck White, 1; Fashiors. 
122; New Helps for Housekeepers, 138; Discoveries, 142; Index to Advertisements, 12-14 (Advertising Section). 
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What he and his successors did for you 


Milk is the most necessary single article of food in the world, 
but milk is more susceptible to contamination than almost 
any other food. It is essential that milk should be plentiful and 
accessible, but it is equally essential that it should be pure. 


The man who first realized these 
facts and then invented the processes 
which made it possible for the entire 
world to have pure milk at any time, 
in any quantity and under all condi- 
tions, was Gail Borden. He invented 
condensed milk, he introduced the 
system which takes care of the milk 
from the cow to your cup in its 
pristine purity, a system preceding 
strict governmental regulations but 


Borden’s Fluid Milk is de- 
livered fresh every day on 
the two largest milk routes 
in the world, one centering 
in New York and one in Chicago 


MILK 


found in accord with them when 
introduced. Gail Borden left behind 
him an organization that has grown 
to be the largest in the world for the 
handling of milk, an organization 
inspired by his zeal, his honesty and 
his ability, an organization which has 
made his name a synonym for milk 
—fresh—condensed—evaporated— 
cultured— malted—every form of 
milk, but always pure and always good. 


Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk has successfully 
fed thousands of infants when 
some other food was neces- 
sary to take the place of mother’s milk 


* 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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July 1914 Good Housekeeping Magazin: 


The 
Star ‘*) 


Service 


OW many of you 
can remember the 
first time you 

were tempted by the 
glib salesmanship of .the 
back-door vender to pur- 
chase some new labor- 
saving device or home 
help ‘‘just out and guar- 
anteed to do the work in 
half the time’’? If there 
was a first time and you 
yielded to the cleverness of the solicitor, you will, I venture, 
recall that the new device, which was to do so much and do it so 
well, fell far short of expectations and still farther short of claims. 


Magnify, if you will, this back-door experience, and note the sim- 
ilarity of its resulting dissatisfaction to some other of your 
purchases, where the goods were perhaps misrepresented, either by 
the dealer or by the label which led you to buy. In this you 
find typified the problem which we are trying to solve by the 
Good Housekeeping Star Service. 


In satisfying ourselves that every product presented to you 
through these advertising pages can be unqualifiedly and unre- 
servedly guaranteed, some classes of merchandise, because of 
their very makeup and function, prompt, more than others, 
technical examinations and tests. A refrigerator, for example, 
may or may not have a sufficiently low ice consumption to war- 
rant your investment—a test by an expert is our only method of 
making certain. On the other hand, a chair or a table, well 
made and marketed through honest advertising, presents no such 
element of risk. Other products, such as those falling under the 
head of Foods or Toilet Preparations, furnish the necessity for the 
services of trained chemists, whereas the nature of merchandise 
such as Rogers 1847 Silver suggests no need for similar precaution. 


Therefore, in order that those classes of products presenting 
ground for technical analysis might be given the attention of 
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trained investigators, you have seen come into existence Good 
Housekeeping Institute and the Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health. Here, as you know, in one 
of these two laboratories, are tested samples of all household 
apparatus, foods and toilet preparations submitted for adver- 
tising in the magazine. Those products meeting the strict 
standards of the technician, the chemist and the censor are ac- 
corded the Star marking yx, an emblem that is already famil- 
iar to you and a badge which no manufacturer of household 
devices, foods or cosmetics can well afford to be without, if his 
product is a worthy one. 


This then is the Star Service. While logically it covers those 
classifications alone where the verdict of experts is essential, we 
want it to reflect and to constantly suggest the thought, care and 
effort which govern the acceptance of every piece of advertising 
in the magazine. 


I wish that there were here space for me to tell you of the indi- 
vidual manufacturers who have been helped in the making of 
better merchandise by the requirements of the Star marking. 
You would also be gladdened to know of the products whose 
labels today no longer bear the exaggerated and false claims of 
yesterday—all changed because of a growing appreciation of the 
purpose behind this hallmark y% of Good Housekeeping inspection. 
Of course, we find an occasional ‘doubting Thomas’”’ who fails to 
see the unfairness and the inherent suspicion surrounding the use 
in magazine copy of misleading superlatives. Such offenders, 
whether they be one of our largest advertisers or the user of 
minimum space; whether the product falls within or without 
the zone of Institute or Bureau test, may find no room in our 
pages. A common code, applicable to both great corporation 
and small manufacturer, is the only code that will raise adver- 
tising to its proper place. This is the code of plain, believable 
statement which must one day be given you by all men who 
shall desire and deserve your confidence. 


Should you find in the realization of this a clearer interpretation 


of what Good Housekeeping protection may mean to you, 
we shall have just cause for gratification. 


Aes 


119 West 40th St., New York. Advertising Manager. 
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A Plea for Play 


HE play months of the year are here, 
so let us take our jobs as lightly as 
possible, keep house as little as we 

can, experiment not at all with doubtful 
things to eat, measure our conduct against 
the safeguarding rule of common sense, 
put ourselves in touch with the healing 
hands of the out-of-doors, get acquainted with 
the hills and the skies of sun and stars, and 
hope for an autumn that shall usher in the 
best year of our lives, putting us on an upward 
slope where there is the zest of struggle and 
accomplishment—and a hilltop worth taking. 
With many of you “whether school keeps or 
not” is immaterial; you won’t go if it does. 
But many others are looking forward to taking 
up the heavy—and sometimes dull—books of 
life each day, turning to where the taskmaster 
bent down the page the weary night before, 
and trying to keep the lessons learned. You 
have been doing this year after year until you 
have forgotten that every life should have its 
play-day—must have it or be fined. Since 
the first child came you have been on duty— 
loyal, patient, true; you imagine that things 
will get all awry if you cease your captain’s 
work even for a day. They may, and prob- 
ably will; but let them. You, mother, get 
your day of rest here in the middle journey, 
that the whole journey may be longer; some- 
how we feel that we shall need your counsel 
later more than we need your labor now. Both 
we fear we cannot have. Machines, even 
human ones, will wear out. 

Play. 

At least, rest. 


A Ciean-up Decalogue 


Remember that fly which you saw the first 
warm day in April—the one you were careless 
enough not to swat? Well, it laid 120 eggs, 
which hatched into maggots on May st. 
Half of these were females, and on May 2sth, 
having become adult flies, they laid a total of 
7200 eggs. Thirty-six hundred females re- 
sulted, and on June roth they laid 432,000 
eggs. These will hatch July 1st, half of them 





will be females, and on July 14th, if they all 
survive, they will lay 25,920,000 eggs. Of 
course somebody who has taken for its real 
worth the preaching against the fly may have 
broken up many of these family circles, but 
there is every reason why you should enter 
the lists now. Just remember that a fly comes 
from filth, loves filth, rears his family in it, 
and brings it to your table—and that a bac- 
terium so small as to hide by regiments on a 
fly’s foot is yet big enough to cause the under- 
taker to turn in at your door. Then swat and 
burn and starve and otherwise destroy. And 
while you are about it, remember that a little 
oil on the hatching-waters of the mosquito 
is a present help that will prevent much future 


_ trouble. 


Clean-up campaigns are the order of the 
day. A stay-clean spirit, once it got abroad 
in the land, would be productive of much 
better results. In this connection a ‘‘ Clean-up 
Decalogue,” issued by the Board of Trade of 
Hoboken, New Jersey, is interesting. In 
addition, it is worthy of the widest possible 
publicity; we cheerfully give its “command- 
ments” room: 


Remember thy garbage-can to keep it covered. 

Thou shalt cut the weeds in thy vacant lot lest it 
become a hiding-place for old tin cans. 

Thou shalt bear witness against thy neighbor’s 
rubbish heap. 

Thou shalt clean out the habitation of thy horse. 

Thou shalt prevent the breeding of the fly, that thy 
children unto the third and fourth generation need not 
swat him. 

Remember thy back yard and alley to keep them 
clean. Six days shalt thou labor. If yet the task is 
not accomplished thou couldst do worse than continue 
on the seventh. 

Thou shalt covet the air and sunshine. 

Look not upon the milk when it cometh from an 
unclean dairy. 

Remember thy cleaning-up day and keep it holy. 

If thou dost harken unto these sayings to do them 
thou shalt live long in the land, and the “‘clean-up”’ 
spirit shall last 365 days in the year. 


Who Gets the Money? 


“Pellagra, fast becoming the most dreaded 
disease in the South, is caused by rotten corn 
meal imported from other sections. ... In- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Diamond Dyes 
| | Give Bright Summer Colors 




























all 
e Strong summer sunshine makes every 
Pa. ° 
ve faded or spotted place on clothes conspic- 
ut ° 
a uous. Recolor your gowns with 
1es DIAMOND DYES. You can make 
it = = 
Me them as fresh, dainty, and charming as 
a when they were new. 
or- 
. Mrs. A. R. Sutton, of Philadelphia, writes in part: 
| ti “The picture shows the white silk after I dyed it yellow. It hada 
ae panier effect originally and I cut it off and draped it. I bought some 
to velvet of a dark shade of apricot and made the girdle and band 
re for my hat. 

“DIAMOND DYES are a wonderful help to me. They are, as 
he advertised, true Fashion Helpers.” 
id : : ; : , 
ch Miss P. N. Barton, of Indianapolis, writes: 
‘ ) “T have quite a reputation as an amateur modiste. The photo- 
P graph I send you shows a gown which I created from two old tan silk 
ol dresses. First I dyed the material dark green with ‘DIAMOND 
[n DYES for Wool or Silk.’ Then I made the gown with the Russian 
le Tunic effect. 
d- “My family are DIAMOND DYE enthusiasts. Mother and my 





two sisters also use them frequently.” 
White Sik Gown Tan Silk 
dyed Yellow dyed Dark Green 


‘|| Diamond Dyes 


‘A child can use them’’ 
Simply dissolve the dye in water, and boil the material in the colored water 


m Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


1e There are two classes of fabrics,—Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 
Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. ‘‘ Union” 
or ‘‘ Mixed” goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 
n It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 
We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely,—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 
m color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegeta- 
” ble Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 
Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 


Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer's name and address—tell 
us whether or not he selis Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the 
d Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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8 Editor’s Say 


Wonders 4 Ia Burbank 

The Plant Bureau at Washington announces 
that it has reduced to cultivation the blue- 
berry, a hitherto wild shrub which has pro- 
duced the filling for certain delectable, though 
seedy, pies. While making it amenable to 
discipline, the Bureau has also taught it to 
bear berries seven-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
The prediction therefore reads: More berries 
and more pies. The point of interest for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is that the Plant Bureau 
simply followed methods of selection and hy- 


fantile paralysis, so deadly in mill villages of 
the South, is largely caused by the use of 
skimmed condensed milk, starvation of babies 
resulting.” Mr. E. J. Watson, commissioner 
of agriculture of South Carolina, is reported 
to have said this, and to have declared that 
proper regulation of food products would 
lower the death-rate of the nation fifty percent. 
Perhaps it is too hot just now to work out 
a solution of this problem, but it is worth 
thinking about—especially that suggestion 
that, for money, advantage is taken of the 


ignorance and the 
helplessness of the 
people, so large a 
proportion of whom 
are no longer so sit- 
uated as to be able 
to know the hands 
that feed them. 
Who is to blame 
for poor food, for 
impure food? Same 
old handy man who 
always gets it—the 
public. The people 
don’t care or are 
careless. The man- 
ager of a daily paper 
in a large Southern 
city writes that he 
is conducting a pure- 
food campaign, but 
that the townspeople 
have lost interest in 
local stories, and 
where can he get 
some feature stuff to 
attract attention? 


We think the case . 


comes right down to 
this: you and your 
neighbors do not 
care enough for 
unadulterated food 
products to specify 


August Good Housekeeping 


ret of the Lonely Heart . Edith Markham Wallace 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
The “ete Thing i in the World. Kay Cleaver Strahan 
Burbank’s Ways With Flowers. .Dr. H. S. Williams 
The Woman Who Was Mary Heaton Vorse 
Saturday's Child... .. Kathleen Norris 
The Housewife's Vacation Martha B. Bruére 
The Kewpies .... ......Rose O'Neill 
Hey for One-and- Tweaty Beulah Marie Dix 
Community Make-Believe . ... Mary Austin 
Hashimura Togo .. . . Wallace Irwin 
The Good Old Susntnertime . _Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
The Prince of Mercuria. .. Atkinson Kimball 
Feeding Two-Year-Olds . . Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
i sear’ s a ne Elizabeth Jordan 
he Quest for Cosmetics and at 
The — of Nutrition... . Dr. Wiley's Dept. 
Mirandy on Fathers’ Day .. Dorothy Dix 
The Charm of the Antique... ..R. and E. Shackleton 
Three Meals a Day ... Mrs. Rorer 
Fashions for Late Summer 
Discoveries 
New Things for the Housewife Tested and Approved 
by the Good Housekeeping Institute. 


The August issue has been planned for enter- 
tainment. It has six good stories, all enter- 
taining enough to read at any time of the 
year, but especially good for August, after a 
reading of the articles has taken you outdoors. 

or even the more serious part of the magazine 
has the lure of the blue sky 1 in it. If you play 
in August you will work better i in September. 





bridization which 
are being explained 
to every reader 
of the Burbank 
articles. Here- 
tofore, this knowl- 
edge has been avail- 
able to only the 
scientist; now every 
reader of this mag- 
azine may go out 
in the garden and 
work with almost 
as favorable chances 
of success as attend 
the experiments of 
either Mr. Bur. 
bank or the Wash- 
ington Bureau. The 
August article, tell- 
ing how to produce 
new varieties of 
flowers, will be 
especially _interest- 
ing for women. 
These articles 
have all the author- 
ity they would have 
if they were written 
and signed by Mr. 
Burbank himself. 
As official editor of 
the ‘“Wizard’s” 
work, Dr. Williams 


po 


was given all the 
field notes that were made of the various | 
experiments; in five articles he gives us most | 
of the lessons the experimenter has learned in | 
| 


them when you 

give your orders, nor feel sufficiently 
mistreated and misjudged to send back 
to your grocer the doped stuff that he 
sends you. It is “up to you,” and until 
you make it impossible for anything but 
pure food to find its way to your table 
you will help to bear the responsibility for 
the adulterating of food, the poisoning of 
food, the taking from food of the elements 
that sustain life. 


a lifetime. 
One Word More 
No matter what plans you have made for 
the Fourth, turn to page 143 and read what is 
said there about putting the law of averages out 
of business. Do it now; take this one chance. | 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR | 
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Prayer Against Disqusing OnesetE 
‘By Bouck White 


Decorations by Zejaren A.-hiller_ 


ORD, I crave to be genuine. I'm not the forthright person I ought to be. Too much 
I proceed on a policy of concealment. I slink through the world, masking the self that's 
inside me. 


ron 


It's a troublesome thing, this business of forever playing a part. It takes up time and energy 
that I ought to put to other uses. Besides, it is foolish; in the long run masqueraders are 
found out. You know man as he is—you, Searcher of Hearts, the Undeceived, ever at gaze 
within. Your eye is detective through all counterfeitings, all subterfuges. And you laugh at 
our pretentiousness in trying to appear other than what we are. 


Therefore, O Lord that sees everything, shame me out of my falsity, this duplex condition 
wherein I am one thing inside and another thing outside. Embolden me to make my outward 
seeming agree with inner reality; for there is nothing that can be hid, since you are you; and 
your scrutiny none may evade. Go into all the windings and hiding-places of my heart, and 
burn up everything that I would rather the world did not see. So that I 
shall not need screens and cloakings; but may invite every eye to penetrate me. 







Then I shall go joyously. Cant and humbug will be far from me. Saved 
{rom duplicity, I will show to the world the strength that is in single-hearted- 
ness. And men will see in me your handiwork, God of Genuineness that 
relishes truth in the inward parts. 






Copyright, 1914, by Good Housekeeping Magazine. All rights reserved 
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Wheeler Wilcox. 


‘Decorations by J. 5cott Williams 


CheCechnique of Immortality 


HERE hangs a picture on my wall— For tree and grass and sunset sky 
Threeleafless trees, dead woods beyond ; Hold subtler qualities than art; 
oY Brown grasses, anda marshy pond; It is the painter's pulsing heart 
And over all, That seems to cry. 
An amber sunset of late Fall. | loved these things—they cannot die.” 


Too frail, the artist-heart, to cope And so they live, to stir and move 
With all the stern demands of fame, Each gazer's soul, because they speak 
He passed, before he won a name Of something mightier than technique; 
Or gained his hope, They live to prove 

To realms where dreams have larger scope. The immortality of love. 


Yet in the modest little square They speak this message day by day: 
Of canvas that I daily see, “Love. love your work, or small or great; 
He left a legacy to me Love, love, and leave the rest to fate. 
Of something rare; For love will stay 

Far more than what is painted there. When all things else have passed away. 
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MAKING MEN OF THEM 


How can you make 
a good man of the 
average boy? Pre- 
cept and command 
will fail except in a 
negligible number 
of instances. But 
there are millions of 
boys—all of them 
worth making men 
of. Then some surer 
method must be 
sought for. Have you 
considered the Boy 
Scouts? Of course 
you know their or- 
ganization, but do 
you know what it 


ECENTLY the mother of a boy of 
thirteen asked me if I could sug- 
gest some way of overcoming the 

" opposition of a certain political 

organization to the Boy Scout movement. 
This organization is very strong in her 
town, and its local leaders had attacked 
the movement so bitterly that any attempt 
to organize Boy Scout patrols there had 
been deemed unwise. 

“Why do you care whether or not this 
movement is given a foothold in your 
neighborhood?” I asked. 

“Because I want my own boy to be a 
Boy Scout,” was the prompt reply. 

“And why? Because the boy happens 
to be interested and thinks it would be 
fun?” I persisted. 

“No,” she responded, “no, it isn’t 
that, though he is interested, and I know 
that he would thoroughly enjoy Scout 
activities. I want him to be a Boy Scout 


‘cc 


because I have studied the work of the 
organization, have watched the results 
in other neighborhoods where patrols have 
been established, and have become con- 
vinced that it is the greatest aid I can 
find outside the immediate home circle 





8 &y THORNTON W: BURGESS 
AUTHOR OF “THE BOY SCOUTS 
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does for the inner 
boy? What about 
Scouting makes men 
like Daniels and 
Lindsey wish that 
every boy might bea 
Scout? The move- 
ment is no longer an 
experiment; it is pos- 
sible now to point to 
results. That is the 
purpose of this ar- 
ticle—that and to 
offer help in the very 
serious problem 
everywhere of bring- 
ing up the boys to be 
the right kind of men 


for the physical, moral, and spiritual de- 
velopment of my boy. He is just at the 
hero-worshiping, gang-loving age. As a 
member of a Boy Scout patrol, under the 
right kind of a scout master, he will have 
these two natural cravings of boy nature 
gratified, and at the same time guided 
in the right direction. I will not have 
to worry when he slips the apron-strings 
at the garden-gate.”’ 

That mother is blessed with a clear 
vision. She understands boy nature, and 
she appreciates, and is willing to acknowl- 
edge, the fact that to a certain extent the 
apron-strings are slipped at the garden- 
gate; that the first faint stirring of the 
man within demands fellowship with his 
kind, hence the “gang,” and that in his 
new-found emancipation a leader, a “hero” 
whose merest nod is a law by the simple 
virtue of masculine superiority, is inevita- 
ble. The boy has become a citizen of 
the world, a world in which petticoats 
are scorned and an attempt at petticoat 
rule is resented. 

This is a viewpoint that all too few moth- 
ers get—simply because they never were 
boys themselves. It is a wise mother 
3 
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who can extend her aiid 
gentle rule to the Daniels 
ball-field and the 
playground; and to do this 
successfully, the effort 
must not be apparent. It 

is with a realization of 




































Iam in hearty accord with 
the Boy Scout movement, and 
believe it deserving of encour- 
agement in the great work it 
has undertaken. The men behind 
this movement—men who are plan- 
ning that boys as they go out in life shall 
have fine purpose and a noble spirit—are pro~ 
ceeding on the theory, which is the only sound 
theory, that you cannot tell a boy to stop doing 
something he ought not todo. You must show 
him something better. You must crowd out of 
his life the things that tend to keep him from the 
highest things by pouring in something better. 

But even greater than the physical exercises and 
the direction of boys’ minds is the spirit of the 
Boy Scouts—cleanness of life and cleanness of 
thinking. I sometimes 
think that if any- 

thing could make 
me doubt the 
goodness of 


God, it 


this that 
many mothers 
are watching with 
the keenest interest, 
in some cases not un- 
mixed with distrust, the 
growth of the Boy Scout 
movement, and are asking: 
“What is its real signifi- 
cance? What does it mean 
to our boys? What does 
it mean to us mothers? Is 
the movement to be 
welcomed or shunned?” 
In the first place, it should 
be borne in mind that there 
are two Boy Scout organiza- 
tions in this country—the 
Boy Scouts of America and 
the United States Boy 
Scouts, formerly the American Boy Scouts. 
The former organization has an enrolment 
of approximately 300,000 boys, with over 
7,000 active scout masters and commis- 
sioners, and is strictly non-military. The 
latter has a comparatively small member- 
ship, and is avowedly military in charac- 
ter. Confusion of the two organizations 
has led to misunderstanding. 

















“Boys look up to men.” 
The Secretary of the Navy 
entertains a Scout 


Secretary 
of the Navy 





would be the fact that he gave 

to boys in their teens all the 
passions of man without a man's 
restraint and judgment. So 
those of us who have sons and want 
to see them grow to strength, wish to 

safeguard them from yielding to temptations 
that mar their lives before they are old enough 
to know what they mean. The Boy Scout move- 
ment provides this safeguard. It puts into boys 
a love of the country and gives them a splendid 
obligation in their oath—an oath that is as 
wholesome and elevating as the old oath of the 
Athenian States, an oath which, I think, gives 
them something splendid and ideal to live up to. 
I believe that we shall find evolving out of the 

Boy Scout movement a new generation of men, 
men fit in mind, fit in body and fit in 
moral fiber, and after all if a man 
has no moral 

fiber what is 

everything 

else worth? 





developing 
under wise 
leadership, sound 
bodies, clean morals, 
self-reliant characters 
and the ability to think 
quickly and do things at the 
right time and in the right 
way. The organization is 
founded on a thorough under- 
standing of boy nature during 
its formative period, and full 
recognition of a boy’s divine 
right to worship a “hero” and 
belong to a “gang.” It aims to 
supply the “hero” in the person 
of the scout master, a man who 
understands and loves boys, 
whose personality can win boys, 
and whose character boys will in- 
stinctively recognize as of the highest type 
—a man, in short, whom boys will seek to 
emulate. Inthe “patrol” and the “troop” 
it meets the demand of the gang spirit. 
Thus it instantly appeals to the average boy 
through frank recognition of two of the 
strongest attributes of his nature, and 
these two attributes it uses constantly 
to develop and strengthen those qualities 


Broadly speaking, 
the Boy Scouts of 
America constitute 
a brotherhood of boys of 
from twelve to eighteen 
years of age banded to- 
gether for the purpose of 
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which every mother desires her son to 
possess—manliness, chivalry, courage, 
honor, thoughtfulness for others, moral 
and physical stamina, integrity and in- 
dependence in thought and deed. 

A boy normally belongs to his mother 
until he is ten or twelve years old; but 
















from that time on he wants 
and needs the companionship 
and direction of a man. In- 
stinctively he turns from 
mother to father, because he 
feels that there are many 
things mother doesn’t under- 
stand, cannot understand, 
whereas father does 
understand, be- 
cause he is a man, 
is what the boy is 
going to be, what 
subconsciously, he 
feels that he is 
already beginning 
to be. Unfortu- 
nately, however, 
the great majority 
of fathers are not 
available to their 
sons at this time 
when they are most 
needed. They are 
chained to business 
through the hours 
when their boys 
are free of the re- 
straint of school, 
which is just the 
time when they most 
need wise guidance in 
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No matter what the emergency may be, Boy hold that attitude. 
Scouts are expected to know what to do. The Your rule is still direct 


° ; illustrations here show them holding back the . 
finding a proper out- crowds that the Washington police fail-d to check 0d unchallenged in 
let for their accumu- on the occasion of the suffrage riot last year the home; but beyond 






































lated energy and surcharged spirits. So the 
boy seeks some other man to tell him things 
and show him things, for at this age a 
boy is naturally inquisitive and wonder- 
fully acquisitive. 

All too often this other “man” is not 
a man at all save in the eyes of his young 
admirer. He is simply an older 
boy, himself in need of wise direc- 
tion. He is the leader of the 
gang—though this word here is 
not meant necessarily to imply 
badness or even mischievousness; 
merely a loosely bound group of 
boys playing and acting together 
in that strong loyalty of youth 
which is their code, and which 
passes among them for honor. 
You mothers of boys of twelve 


















and over know all 
about this, and it 
has caused many of 
you many anxious 
hours. You have 
seen the slipping of 
the apron-strings 
and have realized 
the futility of trying 
to hold your old 
dominant place in 
the affairs of your 
boys, not througha 
feeling of incom- 
petence on your 
part, but because 
you know that the 
boys themselves 
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the home can you govern and direct the think that he is finding it himself. It so 
unseen forces molding the characters of presents the nobler qualities of manhood 
your boys there? Not by direct methods, that the boy voluntarily chooses them. It 
certainly. But by indirect methods, yes; affords him a chance to express his own 
by cooperation with every movement individuality in the accomplishment of 
looking to the betterment of boy life; by things in which he is most interested, and 
finding out who the associates of your at the same time it leads him to appreciate 
boys are, and then diplomatically leading the accomplishments and talents of his fel- 
them voluntarily, to choose the lows. It elevates 
good from the bad. eI — his inherent sense of 

It is just here that the Boy personal loyalty to 
Scout movement comes to your the highest plane. 
aid asa powerful ally. It takes It gives to him the 
up and applies to the life of feeling that he is an 
your boys beyond the home integral, necessary, 
the very precepts you have and important part 
sought to inculcate in the of the scheme of 
home, and it does it in a way things, and as such 
that to the boys themselves has_ responsibilities 
appears to be of their own ini- in the affairs of life. 
tiative. This is a very vital There are strong 
factor in the successful hand- indications of a 
ling of boys, for rapidly growing ap- 
instead of preciation, among 
violating mothers all over the 
that country, of this very 
present help in the 
time of their own 
weakness. In South 
Orange, N. J., where a 
particularly efficient 
troop of Boy Scouts is 
located, a corps of “Scout 
Mothers’’ has_ been 
formed to assist and sup- 
plement the work of the 
troop, especially in its 
bearing on home life. 
One of these mothers, in 
telling of the mothers’ 
feeling toward the move- 
ment, said: “As mothers 
we owe much to the 










































spirit Scout organization. 
of inde- By its discipline 
pendence and teaching, our 








which has so sud- 
denly sprung into be- 
ing, and which is so 
precious to them, 
it cherishes it. The 
movement also pro- 
vides a wholesome 
outlet for that restless 
Coc werenke a 2 blazes SF oe Little acts that reflect friendship 
the trail” to the hishest. tvo f j and efficiency. Boys are by nature cruel, but 
ral the mignest type 0 to be kind to animals and to care for them is one of the 
manhood, while leading the boy to cardinal creeds of the Scout Law. And so this law becomes a habit 
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Do I believe inthe Boy Scouts? Withall my heart! It is the most 
hopeful movement of the times for developing higher standards of 
manhood in the boys of today. It is planned and led by men, 
and is the most practical organized effort that men have inaug- 

‘ urated to guide and lead boys—at the same time interesting them. 

4 It is hopeful because it is an evidence that thoughtful men are 

: recognizing their responsibility to boyhood and youth, and are 
assuming it in a way which promises the best results. Boys look 

4 upto men, and live up to their ideals of manhood. Some of them 
have been rather mistaken ideals, but they were all that they 
knew. When the Boy Scouts came into existence it was with the 
deliberate purpose of setting high ideals of conduct and manhood 
before the boys, and to do this through the comradeship and leader- 
ship of men. : 

It was founded on sensible lines, because it utilized all the natural 
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Mrs. Frederick Schoff, President 
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boys are being helped 
in the making of right 
character, and so are be- 
coming better fitted for use- 
ful service in the world.” 
Letters from mothers are 
continually being received 
at Scout headquarters in 
New York, expressing appre- 
ciation of what the movement 
is doing for them through its 
development of their boys. 
Not infrequently these letters 
are from women who in the 
beginning were distrustful and 
even bitterly opposed to the 
Boy Scout movement. 

“What am I to do with my 
boy?” said a mother to me 
recently. ‘He is not bad at 
heart, yet he is continually 
getting into mischief. I do 
not believe he is intentionally 
malicious, but he’s heedless, 
thoughtless, forgetful, and so filled with 
pent-up energy that he just has to blow 
off steam. The other boys are just like 
him, and I know that many of the neigh- 
bors, especially those with no boys of 
their own, consider them absolutely law- 
less and a public nuisance. It doesn’t 
seem to be the least use in the world to 
say ‘don’t,’ and sometimes I’m almost 
in despair. He is always penitent for 
wrongdoing, but as soon as he gets out 
with the other boys all his good intentions 
seem to vanish in thin air. A spirit of 
lawlessness seems to take possession of 
the whole crowd. They simply have to 
be doing something, and as likely as not 
that something is mischief.” 

That mother stated two facts which the 
Boy Scout leaders have recognized from 


tastes and desires of normal boys, yet guided 
them into channels that were 
useful rather than destructive. 
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Returning to camp after a swim. Instruction 
in swimming is given a Scout as soon as he is en- 
rolled; it is but one of the many ways in which to findan out- 
he is prepared to take care of himself and others let for the 




























National Congress of Mothers 

























the very beginning. 
The first of 
these is that 
the average 
boy ‘‘just 
has to blow 

off steam” — 
unless the 
means are 
provided for 
utilizing that 
surplus energy 

j before it 
reaches the 

. blowing - off 
point. A 

boy is a hu- 
man engine 
of the high- 
pressure type. 
Hesimply has 


suppressed 
energy within. Boy Scout activities pro- 
vide this opportunity and at “the same 
time make good and practical use of the 
surplus steam. 

The second significant fact stated by 
this perplexed mother is that “it doesn’t 
seem to be the least use in the world to 
say ‘don’t.’” It isn’t. Jacob Riis has 
truly said that if you say “don’t” to a boy 
he will, if he has any spirit, take to the 
jungle. In the Scout law the word does 
not appear. The Scout law is affirma- 
tive throughout. It is all “do,” never 
“don’t.” It recognizes the fact that just 
as long as you tell a boy what to do and 
how to do it he will utilize all his splendid 
energy in doing it, and there will be no 
occasion to tell him what not to do. 

The Boy Scouts of America are now 
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After an experience of nearly fifteen years as Judge of the Juvenile 
Court in a large American City, I say without question that however 
important the work in these courts may be, it is of s: consequence 
compared to those activities that are designed to conserve and direct 

the energies of boyhood. Perhaps the most important activity of 
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remedy. 






Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
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in the fifth year of their 
existence. Today the or- 
ganization comes before the 
mothers and fathers of the na- 
tion for consideration, not on what 
it promises to do for their boys, 
but on what it has done and is 
doing. The record of what Boy 
Scouts have done during the past 
four years is a revelation to those 
not intimately associated with their 
activities. There has been hardly a 
notable gathering anywhere in the 
country within the past two years 
at which the Boy Scouts have not 
been conspicuous because of service 
rendered. Time and again their quiet, 
intelligent, efficient handling of diffi- 
cult situations has astonished their 
own leaders. In this connection, an experi- 
ence of my own demonstrates how even 
those who best know boys sometimes fail 
fully to appreciate their astonishing ability 
to do things. 

I had written a Boy Scout story which 
had been submitted by my publishers 
to Boy Scout headquarters for criticism. 
In due course I received a kindly letter, 
saying that the only change they would 
suggest concerned an incident wherein 
a troop of Boy Scouts went to the aid 
of a New York policeman at the time of 
a street accident and, by grasping their 
staffs at the ends, formed a circle around 
the injured man, thus holding back the 
crowd. It was diplomatically suggested 
to me that I did not know city crowds, 
and that while the incident was very in- 
teresting, it was best not to have boys 
in fiction do things that boys in real life 
could not do. Accordingly, I cut out 
this part of the incident. And then, even 
before the proofs had been read, occurred 
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this kind in this country is the Boy Scouts. 
is not a remedy for so-called juvenile crime. 
stitution for the better handling of the delinquent child. It may, 
and sometimes does, reduce delinquency, but it is not and cannot 
be a remedy. In an organization like the Boy Scouts we have a 
When devoted, philanthropic, and earnest men in this 
country have given us this remedy, it becomes the duty of every 
parent and good citizen in 

. It is their duty, not only to 
— youth—but their duty to 
we will soon be rid of the 
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The Juvenile Court 


It is merely an in- 


every community to see that it is used. 

the community and its chief asset—its 
themselves. When that duty is done, 
necessity for the Juvenile Court. 
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the famous suffragette 
parade in Washington, at 
which Boy Scouts put the 
police to shame by doing the 
very thing I had described, 
holding back a turbulent crowd 
when the police failed to do so. 
If you, as a mother, have the 
least uncertainty as to what this 
great movement of organized boy- 
hood can do for you and for your 
own boy, get the Boy Scout “ Hand- 
book for Boys;” read critically the 
Scout oath and the Scout law, then 
go to the nearest scout master and 
ask him for a practical demon- 
stration of the effect of these on the 
boys under his charge. The Scout 
oath is a promise rather than an 
oath in the commonly accepted definition 
of that word. It says: 


On my honor I will do my best: 

To do my duty to God and my country, and to 
obey the Scout law 

To help other people at all times 

To keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 


Does not that threefold promise em- 
brace in concrete form the very essence 
of your own teachings? Now consider 
the twelve parts of the Scout law, given 
on the next page. 

Note that everything is affirmative—not 
that the Scout must be, but that he 7s all 
these things. He is expected to live up 
to these qualities, not by command laid 
upon him by constituted authority, but 
because he himself recognizes that they 
are desirable and are part and parcel of 
the inheritance of manhood into which 
he is just entering. Is there one of them 
which you have not a thousand times 
prayed that your boy might possess? 
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On this solid foundation, then, let us 
see how the Boy Scout theory works out 
in practical application to the every-day 
life of the average boy. Having joined 
a patrol and subscribed to the oath, his 
longing—with many boys little short of 
an obsession—to “belong to something” 
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tenderfoot badge. He at once starts out 
to master the ten requirements of the 
test for the rank of second-class Scout. 
These are of a most practical nature, in- 
cluding elementary first aid and bandaging. 
There now remains the severer test of 
twelve requirements for the highest rank, 





is gratified, 
and he enters 
into the activi- 
ties of ‘‘Scout- 
ing” with the 
enthusiasm of 
boundless en- 
ergy. A patrol 
consists of 
eight boys, 
with a leader 
and an assis- 
tant leader 
chosen. from 
among them- 
selves. The 
patrol, in turn, 
is part of a 
troop made up 
of three or 
more patrols 
under the di- 
rection of an 
adult scout 
master who 
must have a 
deep interest 
in boys, be 
genuine in his 
own life, and 
have the abil- 
ity to lead and 
to command 
the boys’ re- 
spect and obe- 
dience. 

The boy be- 
comes, first, a 
*‘tenderfoot,’’ 
having proved 
by examin- 
ation before 
taking the 


The Scout Law 


1. A Scout Is Trustworthy. 


A Scout’s honor is to be trusted. If he were to violate his 
honor by telling a lie, or by cheating, or by not doing exactly 
a given task, when trusted on his honor, he may be directed to 
hand over his Scout badge. 


2. A Scout Is Loyal. 


He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is due: his Scout leader, his 
home, and parents and country. 


3. A Scout Is Helpful. 


He must be prepared at any time to save life, help injured 
persons, and share the home duties. He must do at least one 
good turn to somebody every day. 


4. A Scout Is Friendly. 
He is a friend to all and a brother to every other Scout. 
5. A Scout Is Courteous. 


He is polite to all, especially to women, children, old people, 
and the weak and helpless. He must not take pay for being 
helpful or courteous. 


6. A Scout Is Kind. 


He is a friend to animals. He will not kill nor hurt any living 
— needlessly, but will strive to save and protect all harm- 
less life. 


7. A Scout Is Obedient. 
He obeys his parents, scout master, patrol leader, and all 
other duly constituted authorities. 
8. A Scout Is Cheerful 
He smiles whenever he can. His obedience to orders is 
prompt and cheery. He never shirks nor grumbles at hardships. 
9. A Scout Is Thrifty. 


He does not wantonly destroy property. He works faith- 
fully, wastes nothing, and makes the best use of his opportuni- 
ties. He saves his money so that he may pay his own way, be 
generous to those in need, and helpful to worthy objects. He may 
work for pay but must not receive tips for courtesies or good 
turns. 


10. A Scout Is Brave. 


He has the courage to face gro in spite of fear and has to 
stand up for the right against the coaxings of friends or the 
jeers or threats of enemies, and defeat does not down him. 


11. A Scout Is Clean. 


He keeps clean in body and thought, stands for clean speech, 
clean sport, clean habits, and travels with a clean crowd. .- 


12. A Scout Is Reverent. 


He is reverent toward God. He is faithful in his religious 
duties and respects the conviction of others in matters of cus- 
tom and religion. 





that of first- 
class Scout. 
When he has 
passed these, 
he has learned 
not only how 
todo practical, 
useful things 
with his hands, 
but how to 
think quickly, 
to use his 
powers of ob- 
servation, to 
reason from 
cause to effect, 
and to apply 
his knowledge 
instantly. 
Oncea week, 
oftener when 
possible, the 
scout master 
takes his troop 
out into the 
open for prac- 
tical work in 
tracking and 
path- finding 
(was there ever 
a boy who did 
not revelin the 
mere thought 
of this kind of 
thing?); in ob- 
servation of 
plant, animal, 
bird, and in- 
sect life; in 
camp -making; 
in the study of 
the formation 
and topog- 


oath that he knows the Scout law, salute, 
and sign, the significance of the badge, 
the composition and history of the na- 
tional flag, and the customary forms of 
respect due to it, and having demon- 
strated that he can tie quickly and cor- 
rectly four out of a given number of 
useful knots. He is now entitled to wear the 





raphy of the country; in signaling, and in 
many similar things calculated to make 
the boys observing, self-reliant, quick to 
apply knowledge gained, strong in body, 
and mentally alert. 

But the Scout’s activities are not con- 
fined to these excursions afield, though 
if it had nothing more than this splendid, 
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healthy outdoor life to commend it, the 
movement would still be well worth while. 
But the Scout does not lay aside his Scout 
obligations with his field uniform; they 
enter into his daily life, at home, in school, 
on the playground. He is not merely a 
Scout when under the eye of his scout 
master. He is a Scout all the time under 
the tenfold more watchful eye of his own 
conscience; loyal, as only a boy can be 
loyal, to the high ideals which he has 
accepted. His personal honor demands 
it, and he has learned that his personal 
honor is the most precious thing he pos- 
sesses. He is jealous of it. When it 
comes to a choice between right and wrong, 
he chooses the right and persists in it. 

To be true to his promise, he must “do 
a good turn daily”—at least one; and he 
is constantly on the alert for the oppor- 
tunity. It may be to a playmate, to a 
member of his own household, to a stranger, 
to the community at large, or to an ani- 
mal. The form or size of the good deed 
matters not at all. What does count is 
its accomplishment. And this daily good 
turn becomes a habit; and a good habit, 
like a bad one, increases with indulgence. 

Then, too, the Scout keeps ever in mind 
the simple motto, “Be prepared.” Be 
prepared for what? For anything where- 
by he can be of aid or service. He learns 
on the long country “hikes” that proper 
preparation is as necessary and vital as 
the mere ability to follow his leader. By 
example and suggestion, he is led to apply 
the same principle to the affairs of life. 
He sees for himself that faithfulness and 
attention to little things are what prepare 
for the crucial tests in larger things; that 
the “hero” in an emergency is almost in- 
variably simply one who is “prepared,” 
who knows what to do, how to-do it, and 
has the physical and moral courage to 
apply his knowledge’ to the situation. 
So the Scout is constantly training him- 
self by meeting squarely the small tests 
of daily life, often trivial in themselves, 
and by acquiring useful and helpful knowl- 
edge on all kinds of topics, that he may 
be prepared against the day when he may 
unexpectedly face a real emergency. 

Two very pretty theories, you say, but 
do they work out? They do. Let me 
give you a few instances taken at random 
from recent reports from various sections. 
First, for the daily good turn: 

Early last winter, Boy Scouts of Mil- 





bank, South Dakota, put up the storm- 
windows for a Civil War veteran who is 
in feeble health. Five Boy Scouts of Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, heard a citizen re- 
mark that a certain gutter had been filled 
with dirt for three years. At once they 
got picks and shovels and cleared the gutter 
for seventy feet, providing a perfect drain. 
This so delighted another citizen that he 
offered to pay them for their work. The 
Scouts refused to accept. It was their 
“good turn”—to accept pay for which is 
a violation of Scout ethics. 

In Montclair, New Jersey, Scouts have 
arranged to help day nurseries by going 
to play with the little tots whose mothers 
have had to leave them there while away 
at work for the day. You mothers of 
boys can appreciate what that means in 
the sacrifice of playtime and in subjection 
to the ridicule of unsympathetic com- 
panions who are not Scouts. 

In Philadelphia is a crossing watchman 
who is crippled, having but one leg. Every 
evening he is required to put a lighted 
lamp in a signal on a high post, and to 
take it down in the morning—a difficult 
and risky task for him. A little Scout 
who serves milk for his uncle passes that 
way at six o’clock every morning. He 
noticed the man’s difficulty, and at once 
made it his business to take down the lamp 
daily, saying simply that it was his duty 
because he was a Scout. 

At Nyack, New York, the Scouts have 
charge of a coffee-urn presented to the 
fire department by the W. C. T. U., and 
they keep the firemen supplied with hot 
coffee while fires are being fought. At 
Worcester, Massachusetts, this past win- 
ter, during the time of deep snows and 
severe weather, Scouts distributed four 
tons of grain and a hundred pounds of 
suet to feed the birds, systematically 
covering every part of the country within 
a radius of ten miles of the city. 

These are but a few examples of prac- 
tical work being done by the Scouts, but 
they will serve to show the working out 
of the principle. It is the principle that 
counts, and the Scouts understand this. 
And they understand, too, that the prin- 
ciple applies even to seemingly trivial 
things, as is shown by the following ex- 
tracts from actual reports made in writing 
by Scouts to their scout masters: 

“There was a boy and he had to get 
out of a team to take the bars down, it 
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was raining hard so I took them down 
for him.” 
“T buttoned Mary’s dress because mama 
was busy.” 
j I done an errand for an old lady.” 
: “T wiped the dishes for my mother.” 
“T saw a dog that was hungry and fed 
; him.” 
. Little acts, but voluntary in every in- 
stance. And what is daily life but a suc- 
cession of little acts? Multiply these deeds 
by 300,000 each day, 365 days in the year. 
Is the Boy Scout movement worth while? 
At the Gettysburg encampment of Civil 
War veterans last summer, five hundred 
Boy Scouts, ranging from fourteen to 
seventeen years of age, were present to 
aid in any way possible. One night two of 
them, doing patrol duty in the woods, stum- 
bled upon the body of an aged 
veteran. Examination showed 















that he was_ suffer- 
ing from _ exhaustion. 
First aid was given, 


and then he was hurried 
‘ to a hospital. He had 
lost his way in the dark- 
ness and vainly tried 
to find his comrades. 
* Realizing that there 
might be others in 
like predicament, 
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Boys at the Scout age are prone to emulate. 
worthy of being looked up to. 





Thornton W. Burgess II 
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It is essential, therefore, that their leaders shall be 
The Boy Scout headquarters reports that virtually all 
the Scout Masters are churchmen, and that the characters of all have to be vouched 

for in writing by responsible citizens before commissions are issued to them 






the boys sent a silent alarm through the 
encampment, and the Scouts were ordered 
to assemble at once. As fast as they re- 
ported, they were assigned to search given 
sections of the great battle-field, until it 
had been systematically covered. Be- 
fore daylight, according to the official 
report, they had found and restored more 
than one hundred visiting veterans who 
had become confused, lost, and exhausted. 
One hundred of these same Scouts, who 
were assigned as assistants to the Red 
Cross surgeons, were shown by the official 
records to have administered first aid in 
more than 5,000 cases. 

Instruction in swimming and in saving 
persons from drowning is given a Scout as 
soon as he is regularly enlisted in a patrol. 
Last summer members of Troop No. go 
of Philadelphia, out on a “hike,” dis- 
covered six young men sinking in 
an over- crowded rowboat on 
the Schuyl- kill River. They 

saved five of the 

six. A fourteen- 

year-old Scout 
of Washington, 
D.C., saw a young 
woman fall into 
the water while 
attempting to 
jump from a 
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steamer to a wharf. Though by no means 
an expert swimmer, he instantly leaped 
to her rescue, succeeded in catching her 
after she had gone down twice, and held 
her head above water until help reached 
him. In her struggles she caught him by 
the throat, and it was only his knowledge 
of how to break the strangle-hold of a 
drowning person, gained in his Scout 
training, that prevented a tragedy. 

A Minneapolis Scout saw two young 
men lifting the body of a boy, apparently 
drowned, from Lake Calhoun. A crowd 
gathered around, none apparently know- 
ing what to do. The Scout at once took 
charge, applied standard methods of re- 
suscitation and the boy was saved. In 
Logansport, Indiana, a boy was terribly 
injured by the explosion of a dynamite- 
cap which he had found. While others 
stood by helplessly awaiting the arrival 
of a physician, Scout Olar Moss, thirteen 
years old, acted promptly. Later the 
attending physician gave out this state- 
ment: “The prompt action of this Boy 
Scout undoubtedly saved the injured boy’s 
life. He made his handkerchief into tour- 
niquets and twisted them about the boy’s 
wrists and stopped the flow of blood. 
Otherwise the boy would have been dead 
before I could have reached him.” 

These are just average Scouts. They 
simply were prepared, and, being pre- 


pared, were ready to, and did, accept 
responsibility. There are tens of thousands 
equally prepared, equally capable, and 
ready to acquit themselves as well if oc- 
casion offers the chance. 

All over the country ; 
the servicesoftheScouts  . g 
are being enlisted 4 
in civic affairs. The city 
of Philadelphia has recently 
appropriated five hun- 
dred dollars for badges to be 
given Scouts who qualify as tree- 
wardens. The state of New Jersey 
has a Fish and Game Patrol of Boy 
Scouts. Massachusetts has had most 
effective cooperation from Scouts in 
taking a tree census. Michigan has a 
body of Forest Scouts. Splendid work 
has been done by the Scouts in the 
war on the brown-tail moth and other 
pests in infected districts, and in 
“‘swat the fly” campaigns all over the 
country. And while from all these 
activities the community at large 










is a heavy gainer, the boys themselves 
are gaining still more. For besides learn- 
ing the joy of personal service, they are 
acquiring a vast fund of useful knowledge; 
they are finding themselves in their rela- 
tions with their fellows; they are intuitively 
grasping the meaning of true democracy; 
and with it all they are having, in their 
own parlance, a “bully good time.” 

There is no militarism or suggestion of 
militarism anywhere in the entire move- 
ment. There are no military drills; there 
are few direct commands. The scout 
master guides by suggestion rather than 
direct order. He is a grown-up “pal” 
to his followers rather than a commanding 
officer. There is absolute equality among 
the members of his troops. Social caste 
and difference in religious creed are un- 
recognized. The Scout is neither rich nor 
poor; he is simply plain citizen boy, heir- 
apparent to independent, free-thinking, 
noble manhood. 

Realization of this has swept away 
opposition which at first developed in 
certain quarters through misapprehen- 
sion of the ideals and purposes of the or- 
ganization. The Roman Catholic Church 
has accepted the movement. The Social- 
ist party has withdrawn its opposition. 
It is becoming universally known for what 
it is—an organized effort to make big men 
of little boys, to make them sound in 
body, sound in character, sound in mental 
and moral development,’ without in the 

smallest degree infringing upon 
their God-given rights of indepen- 


action. 
Will it benefit your boy to have 
him a Boy Scout? I believe 
it will, physically, mentally, mor- 
ally. Will it aid you as a mother? 
Yes, directly and indirectly. Will 
it benefit the community? Most 
emphatically, yes! The solution of 
the world’s great problems, every 
one of them, is in your hands and 
mine in the shaping of the characters 
of the present generation of young 
people. The boy of today is the 
most potent force for good or evil in the 
man of tomorrow. The Boy Scouts 
of America furnish a tremendously 
effective medium through which to aid 
in the development of that master cre- 
ation, high-principled, clean and clear- 
thinking, independent manhood. 


@ dence and freedom in thought and 
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Synopsis:—‘‘O God-the-Son that 
baby Tomkin!"’ Into her wet apron 
as she prayed gained the upper corridor where the flames were nearest. She had come to 
this adventure at the end of an adventurous day in the year of salvation 1645. Niece to Squire Waynflete, lord 
of Begsby manor, where she was staying now that Redemption Langmead, her intended bridegroom, had denounced their 
betrothal by their fathers, saying he would not marry a girl he had never seen, Melicent had begun the day by parrying 
keen thrusts of jealous sarcasm from the tongue of Mercy, the Squire’s eldest born. Redemption had fled unseeing; but 
Melicent, the prettiest girl in the Massachusetts colony, was now like to be the belle of Begsby and all the country round. 

Skilled at her attack, Mercy had soon uncovered a sore that hurt; but had found pride more than the equal of a wounded 
heart in Melicent’s declaration that the beggar under the bush had a better chance of winning her than had this runaway 
schoolboy. Then into the quiet had broken cries of alarm. The Cavaliers were come, had taken toll of Begsby’s stores, 
and were even now leading forth the horses, among them Melicent’s own mare, Gaudy. Forthwith she was among the men 
in the stable-yard, with her hand on Gaudy’s halter. But a price was put on the mare’s release—to be paid to Shaneen 
McCarthy, lieutenant of the troop. ‘You may kiss me,” said Melicent, meaning once; and when he crushed her to him, 
kissing throat and chin and lips, she struck him in the face, fled sobbing—and wondered why. 

Reprimanded by her prim aunt, Melicent had then been stood in a corner like any child. To her there had come her 
cousin Francis, with the word that her brother Robin had followed the Cavaliers. To fetch him back was her instant de- 
termination, and the two had stolen out into the highroad, the aunt defied, defiance to Shaneen McCarthy the next intention. 
In Barton Waynflete they had found confusion, the Running Nag in flames, and as they joined the press Mistress Margery 
Hollowbone had missed her baby. Thinking on a charred cradle she had seen brought out from a gutted house in Boston 
town—and on what had lain within the cradle—Melicent had gone into the smoke as she might have gone into the arms of 


_— suffered little children! Let me find 
Melicent breathed the prayer, and even 















a mother. 


“God Lord that watchest over the sparrows!"’ she now choked into the drying apron, and then touched a warm little 


heap that moaned. 


) But why couldn't she find the way out! 
horrible tears that burned!—or her father give her his hand! 


And why didn’t her long-dead mother wipe from her eyes the 


A taunting voice and a stinging blow revived her, and she 


was guided toward the stair. Then, all in an instant, she was dropping down through darkness, wondering what would 
become of baby Tompkin, knowing that for herself it was the end. 


PART II 
All on a Summer Day 


HAT happened me?” asked 
Melicent. 

The place was the bare, dark 
chamber at Begsby manor, 
which she shared with her 
cousins. The hour was candle- 

light of the lurid day that had seen the 
burning of Barton Waynflete. 

Amongst them her girl cousins told the 
tale; how she had rushed into the Running 
Nag that burned; how ancient Gaffer 
Sowerby had dragged her forth to safety by 
the rearward door, and the child Tomkin 
with her. Not Gaffer Sowerby? Truly, 
he had told a daft tale of finding her like 
one mazed in the rearward garden, but then, 
the old man was half idiotic; and if ’twere 
not he had fetched her forth, prithee who 
was’t, tell? One of the King’s men? Now 
was she idiotic as Gaffer Sowerby himself! 
How should one of those same ruffians that 








had set the blaze peril himself to fetch the 
victims forth? Gaffer Sowerby had saved 
her life, whether she believed or no; and 
her brother Robin and her cousin Francis 
had fetched her home, half swooning, and 
she could be thankful to have come no worse 
off from so dire an adventure. . 

Indeed, she had come well off, reflected 
Melicent. In a brief six hours she had 
snatched her mare from the spoilers. She 
had turned her brother back from the 
crazed flight that he had had in mind. She 
had saved a child from death. Moreover, 
acclaimed, as she seemed to be, a village 
heroine, she was likely to go unpunished 
for her defiance of her stern aunt. Much 
to the good! 

Well, if they wished to believe her saved 
of Gaffer Sowerby, let them! She knew bet- 
ter. That voice—all that she knew of her 
rescuer—was the voice of a gentleman, how- 
ever shocking were the words with which he 
had scourged her through the smoke, and 
of an Englishman, no Irish fellow. 
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Trailing along the high bank, Melicent led the way to the watering-place on Begsby Brook and somehow, ere the 
sorry for what was after happening that day at Begsby,” said Shaneen McCarthy, and his eyes were now 
her voice, in turn, was 
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charger's thirst was slaked, errant memory had stolen back to. the ransom that had been paid for Gaudy. “I'm 
unsmiling, ‘Won't you be forgiving me?" “As sincerely as you crave it,” she tried to jest, and then 
grave. “I do forgive you” 
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“Alas the day!” she sighed. “For I may 
never pray to meet him that hath saved my 
life. Remembering of his words—and how 
may I hope to forget them?—I should burn 
up in my blushes, and haply were he him- 
self in like sorry case.” 

But in the morning Melicent found her 
satisfaction in the deeds of that day brought 
utterly to nothing. For Gaudy, her cher- 
ished mare, was missing from the Begsby 
stables, stolen away, for all the glib prom- 
ises of that rogue McCarthy. 

The world was dust and ashes merely, 
Melicent decided. As always, in such 
mood, she went to her chamber (one-fifth 
hers!) and there reread the letter that was 
root of all her troubles. For if Redemption 
Langmead, son of her father’s old comrade 
newly dead, had but married with her, as 
had been agreed between their parents fif- 
teen years eariier, ere ever the Waynfletes 
parted for the new world, she had been these 
four months now a wife, and safely seated 
in a Norfolk manor-house, well removed 
from war and its alarums. 

With a lip of pretty scorn, she read the 
young man’s letter, which, as one chiefly 
interested, she had wheedled from his 
guardian: 


Goop Sir: Much have I borne, with such patience 
as God hath been pleased to lend me, as namely, to 
sit conning of my book while others no better are 
out in arms, and to answer to so vile a name as Re- 
demption, which I do abominate, and to drink of 
thin beer only, and to blush at the mere naming of 
tobacco. Much have I borne, but I will not, while 
life is in me, for a whim or a what-not of my father, 
take to me in marriage a wife without breeding or 
nurture, a tawny squaw, come a-whooping out of 
the wilderness. So do I take my leave, sir, of my 
book that may go burn, and I am away to seek me a 
life that shall please me, and a wife (not a savage) 
to mine own mind, nor need you never search for 
me, for I shall noi come within your sight until the 
thirtieth day of December next, when ’tis hey for 
one-and-twenty, and I may come as master, to 
claim and rule mine own. 
Until that hour, sir, I am 
Your obliged servant to serve you, 
R. LANGMEAD. 

Sydney Sussex at Cambridge, Jan. 25th, 1644. 


Well, well! Let him go! Into the Par- 
liament camps, as her soldier uncle, Colo- 
nel John Waynflete, believed, or into the 
Low Countries, as her civilian uncle (and a 
Parliament member!), Thomas Waynflete, 
averred, or into the sinks of Cold Harbor 
and Alsatia, as Jeremy Crakenthorn, ex- 
alderman of London and her aunt Sybilla’s 
husband, maintained with heat. She cared 


him. 

“Sooner than marry with this Langmead 
that hath lightlied me, I would marry even 
with that rascal, Shaneen McCarthy,” she 
told herself, and in the next instant won- 
dered what she meant. 

The days ran on, days of August and 
September, and ever nearer to the day when 
Robin should depart with the Begsby lads 
to the school, for the sake of which he had 
been sent unwilling across the seas. Slowly 
the ruined villagers began to clear the lit- 
tered ground and build anew their cottages 
in Barton Waynflete. Slowly Melicent 
ceased to foster the hope, absurd, as well 
she knew it, that she felt stir whenever she 
looked at Gaudy’s empty stall. 

Then, on a day of high wind and glad 


sun, she went for a walk with Mercy by the - 


field-path to Clereworthy, that ran in the 
shadow of the huge bank of earth, all over- 
grown with bracken and with bramble, be- 
yond which lay the dusty highroad. 

“Hark!” gasped Mercy, on the sudden. 
“Horsehoofs! ’Tis Cavaliers come again.” 

“They be no fools to plunder twice in one 
same spot,” said Melicent. “Honest plow- 
lads, likely! But I'll look more nearly.” 

Up the bank she swarmed, and stood 
poised upon the wind-blown top. Below 
her came three horsemen riding, all in buff 
coats and great boots, with sword at thigh. 
The one of them bore upon a pike a white, 
small pennant. Another led a dainty 
mare that she knew for her lost Gaudy. 
The third, who rode foremost, reined up 
his black horse fairly at her feet, and, sweep- 
ing off his broad-brimmed felt, showed her 
the unabashed countenance of Shaneen 
McCarthy. 


Under the White Flag 


To be sure, she should not have held 
speech with this young malignant, and so 
Melicent knew well enough without Mercy’s 
condemnations, shrilly whispered from be- 
low the bank. But when a gentleman (even 
though he be Irish, and malignant) has 
rescued one’s cherished mare, and she stolen 
away at the last without his knowledge or 
consenting, and has fetched her homeward 
twenty dusty miles from Winchester, and 
he most evidently in his best coat—crimson 
it was, and mightily became him!—what 
could a civil maid do less than pass the time 
of day with him? 

So, when his men had ridden by, Mc- 


not, she, so long as she need never look on 
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Carthy, in theroad, 
and Melicent, high 
on the bank, with 
the glad wind wan- 
ton in her hair, dis- 
coursed of divers 
matters. She was 
blithe to have back 
her mare. And 
wasn’t he blithe to 
restore her? And 
hadn’t she thought 
him utterly for- 
sworn now, maybe? 

How else should 
she deem him, 
pray? But asking 
the question, she 
blushed and looked 
aside. For had she 
looked on him 
longer, there was 
that in his eyes that 
might have won 
her to smile in 
answer. That were 
dreadful beyond 
belief—and_ think- 
ing so, she looked 
on him and smiled. 

His horse, that 
was called Black- 
amoor, was thirsty. 
How should -she 
suffer the good 
beast to thirst? 
Trailing along the 
high bank, she led 
the way to the watering- 
place on Begsby Brook, 
and somehow, ere the 
charger’s thirst was 
slaked, errant memory 
had stolen back to the 
ransom that had been 
paid for Gaudy. 

“T’m sorry for what 
was after happening that 
day at Begsby,” said he, 
and his eyes were now 
unsmiling. 
me?” 


“As sincerely as you crave it,” she 
tried to jest, and then her voice, in turn, 
“T do forgive you.” She 
stood in the road beneath the flickering 
Shadows of the willows, and in an in- / 


was grave. 


“Won’t you be forgiving 


So when Melicent 
saw him rise she 
thought how direful 
it were should she 
let fall the handker- 
chief, right at his 
feet. How altogether 
shameless—not to be 
thought on! Then she 
was gazing blankly 
on the empty hand, 
from which the 
handkerchief had 
fluttered 


stant McCarthy was at her side. He 
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kissed her hand, there in the light and 
shade of the flickering willows. 

“You are called Melicent Wayn- 
flete, and niece of the Begsby squire, 
as I have learned. You are not mar- 
ried, mistress?” 

She shook her head. 

“‘Betrothed, it may be?” 

Against her breast that fluttered she 
pressed the hand that she had snatched 
from his hold. 

“Yes, yes! Be sureI am betrothed, 
and soon to wed, with a most worthy 
gentleman out of Norfolk, to whom I 
stand much affectioned. Fare you 
well!” 

She turned, then, and ran from him. 
But all the way along the homeward 
path to Begsby, she did not hear 
Mercy’s upbraidings, for thinking on 
the look that had leaped to his eyes— 
the look almost like triumph—to hear 

her falter on those most false words 
that, for her protection, she had 
sought to fling forth like a challenge. 

Now when Melicent 
and Mercy came at last 
to Begsby, they found 
the mare Gaudy indeed 
restored to her stall, and 
the nine marks or so of 
money, levied from 
-. Dame Deborah on the 
day of the sack, restored 

to the Dame’s pocket, 

though one crown 

piece, the good lady 
murmured, was 
clipped in the 
ring; and moreto 
amaze- 
ment, 
they 
found 
that 
Shaneen 
M cCar- 
thy and 
his men 
were sit- 
ting at 
meat in 
the hall, 
for no 
man,said 
Dame 
D ebor- 
ah, be he 
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friend or enemy, ever yet had gone hungry 
from beneath that roof. But so please you 
—or please you not!—the young maids and 
the children of the household would bide 
above stairs until these outriders of Satan’s 
host were gone from Begsby. 

So Melicent went sighing to her cham- 
ber, but on the way thither remembered 
that from the upper corridor opened the 
musicians’ gallery, which looked upon the 
hall where these enemies of the Word were 
sat at meat. A bold-faced hussy, she re- 
flected, might easily steal into the gallery 
and take one last look at Shaneen Mc- 
Carthy. Taking one more look, haply 
she should find him less gallant than he had 
seemed, there by Begsby Brook, and so 
the swifter put him from her mind. Yea, 
’*twas her duty, so she clearly saw, to have 
that one look more. 

Prone in the dust and cobwebs of the dis- 
used gallery lay Melicent then, and, con- 
sidering the crimson-clad figure of Mc- 
Carthy—the young, lithe figure that gath- 
ered to itself all the light and warmth of 
that vast, dim hall—sighed to think how 
cold and empty she should find her world 
when he had ridden thence into the sun. 

So considering, when she saw him rise 
and, last of his little squad for guarding of 
the rear, move toward the door that opened 
beneath the gallery, she looked upon the 
handkerchief that lay in her hand, and she 
thought how direful it were should she let 
fall the handkerchief, right at his feet. 
How altogether shameless—not to be 
thought on! 

Then she was gazing blankly on the empty 
hand, from which the handkerchief had 
fluttered. 

A long ten minutes later—minutes 
fraught with shame, because she could not 
feel ashamed—she ventured down the 
stairs into the main lobby, and there she 
met with her brother Robin. 

“T have come from looking to thy mare,” 
he said at once, as if excuse were needed. 
“The Cavaliers are hence for Abbotsrath.”’ 

“Thou hast had speech with them?” she 
questioned, envious. 

“‘ And what of it, Mistress Meddlesome?”’ 
he rounded on her, and so flung from her 
sight. 

But her thoughts did not go with him. 
They were riding down a sunlit highway, 
with an Irish subaltern, daring-eyed, vivid 
as flame, who rode—as she knew—with a 
girl’s handkerchief hidden above his heart. 








Fallen is Babylon! 


Wuat of it, indeed? That a boy should 
change words with the King’s soldiers was 
so much less than nothing that Melicent 
thought no more of the incident. For ten 
days, indeed, she busied her thoughts with 
the no doubt worthless, but alluring Mc- 
Carthy, whom—she was glad, of course!— 
she was never to see again. 

In those days came a crumpled news- 
sheet from London, with an account of the 
burning of Barton Waynflete, a wonder now 
some four weeks old. From the printed 
page the villagers learned that three poor 
children had on that day perished in their 
father’s blazing dwelling, and that divers 
sober maidens had been borne away, shriek- 
ing, in the grasp of the spoilers. 

It was in vain that Melicent, with color 
heightened, pointed out that not one child 
was gone from Barton Waynflete—proof 
incontrovertible that they were not burned! 
—and that no maid was missing, save Hate- 
evil Padge, and she, whispered rumor, none 
of the soberest. Who was Melicent, pray, 
to question what was fairly printed in big 
letters? Furthermore, added Mercy, judg- 
ment was like to fall on such as, out of wan- 
tonness, elected to play the part of Devil’s 
advocate. 

Judgment fell, indeed! 

A simple little letter it was that darkened 
Melicent’s days—a letter in a boy’s un- 
formed hand, and superscribed, To Melicent 
Waynflete, that was found one morning 
pinned to Robin’s pillow, in the chamber 
that all night had gone untenanted: 


Goop My Sister: Yestermorn did mine uncle’s wife 
strike me a buffet on the ear. I am grown too old 
to be beaten, least of all by a woman. I go now to 
play a part amongst men. Seek not to follow me, 
and be of comfort, for I am not unfriended whither 
I go. 
Ever thy brother in affection, 
ROBERT. 


This in thine ear: The word is Southward Hol 


Southward lay Winchester, the royalist 
stronghold, round which the storm-clouds 
gathered in that battle autumn. South- 
ward was Shaneen McCarthy—he who had 
had speech with Robin—and she, infatuate! 
had taken no warning from the incident—he 
who had come to Begsby, it might be, half 
in order to see again the boy who had once 
already proffered himself as a recruit—to 
see him, and to lure him into the King’s 
ranks, to his sure undoing. 
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She folded away her brother’s clothes. 
She went about her household tasks, no 
longer dreamily, but with a furious energy 
that won her aunt’s approval. She lis- 
tened with eyes that burned when Mercy 
read aloud of the inspiring deeds of Deborah 
or of Jael. Had she not in her heart the 
will to go forth and strike a blow against 
those—and McCarthy chiefest of them!— 
who had beguiled her one brother? 

By the leafy Hampshire lanes came news 
from Winchester, where Colonel Fiennes 
and Colonel Waynflete, with their iron 
ranks, pressed the doomed fortress close, 
how a foraying party had been cut to pieces, 
a great gun silenced, a relieving column 
beaten back; how at a council of war it had 
been determined that, for protection hence- 
forth of defenseless villages that might not 
wantonly be given to the flames, those 
officers responsible for the outrage at Bar- 
ton Waynflete should be exempt from 
mercy, when Winchester inevitably should 
fall. 

Of the three officers technically responsi- 
ble, rumor told further, but one, a lieu- 
tenant, Shaneen McCarthy, was still alive; 
and him Colonel Waynflete had vowed, 
for satisfaction of the countryside, to hang 
on Barton Waynflete green. 

She hoped that he would hang, Melicent 
told herself. To be sure she hoped it! Be- 
cause of her brother lost, and lost through 
him! And she believed herself, in truth, 
the most unhappy, ill-starred girl alive, and 
she wondered what new mischief fate might 
work her. 

She found out speedily. Down from 
London the fussy Squire Waynflete posted, 
and by his hand there came to her a letter. 
She knew the writing well. With lips a 
little curled, she read: 


Goop MISTRESS WAYNFLETE: Alas that through 
mine own perversity I have not been privileged to 
name you by a dearer name these three months now! 
For in the spot whither I had betaken myself have I 
heard much of your pleasant, witty discourse, your 
womanly courage, and all good qualities, and in- 
deed that your footfall is light as the snow in No- 
vember, and your eyes have in them the look that 
saith to the heart of a man, Come hither! And I 
come indeed, to cast myself at your feet and beseech 
your forgiveness. I do entreat you, think upon me 
with as little harshness as may be, against that hour. 
Be kind, I pray you, for never shall you have a lover 
more constant than he who here doth subscribe 
himself, 
Thy loving servant ever to serve thee, 
R. LANGMEAD. 


On the thirtieth day of December am I one-and- 
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twenty, and mine own master, over whom none may 

command henceforth, save thou alone. On the 
thirtieth day of December, then (God willing), I 
shall stand in thy presence, to hear my doom. 


The letter was superscribed to Mistress 
Waynflete, at the house of Mr. Craken- 
thorn, in London. 

“A pretty missive, la!” breathed Meli- 
cent, “to send to a squaw come a-whooping 
out of the wilderness!” 

Then she laid her head upon the back of 
the garden bench where she was seated, and 
for a long time she brooded and was 
wretched. For she had every right to 
loathe this young popinjay that had scorned 
her, yet her kinsfolk looked to see her mar- 
ried with him, doubtless, and held the 
match a good one. Since they were many 
and she but one, ’twas likely that she should 
so marry, and all her days henceforth de- 
spise herself. It irked her that at this 
moment she recalled, not with displeasure, 
the vain compliments in the letter. Empty 
lies, all,to cozen women! He that had never 
seen her! Yet, oh, if he had been other- 
wise, how had all her life been different! 

She rose at last, heavy-headed. Slowly 
she sought the house and tasks that waited, 
and she found it buzzing with great news. 

“Fallen, fallen is Babylen!” chanted 
Mercy. “Not an hour since came a mes- 
senger from our uncle at Winchester. But 
yesternight the town was yielded.” 

Two questions Melicent had to ask. To 
admiration, she found that she cried, “Is 
McCarthy taken?” ere ever she faltered, 
“And is Robin found?” To both came the 
answer, “No.” 


Prisoner 


Once more Begsby fore-court swarmed 
with accoutered horses and with martial 
men. Colonel John Waynflete, Melicent’s 
keen, soldierly uncle, had halted with a 
half troop at Begsby manor, both to re- 
fresh his followers and to scour the country- 
side, as other bands were doing, for the fu- 
gitive McCarthy. 

Three nights before, that graceless youth 
had made his escape from doomed Win- 
chester, by letting himself down from the 
wall—and no trace of ‘:im since, for all that 
the search had been diligent. Sole-relic of 
him, his big horse, Blackamoor, fallen to 
Colonel Waynflete’s portion, was come to 
Begsby. Melicent had caught sharp breath 
to recognize the creature. 

Restless, indeed, she found herself, and 
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glad of tasks to busy her. On the second 
day after her uncle’s coming, she seized 
with joy, upon the pretext of an errand, to 
go, and Mercy with her, across the common 
to Longborne, a journey that would swal- 
low the better part of an afternoon. What 
dubiousness might lurk in her good aunt’s 
mind as to the wisdom of two maids ven- 
turing abroad, and that bugaboo McCarthy 
somewhere at large, she met by offering to 
bear with her a loaded pistol. Had she not 
learned to use such tools, long since, in the 
Massachusetts wilds? 

John Waynflete laughed to hear the whole 
debate. The countryside was peaceful 
enough, be sure, and last heard of, Mc- 
Carthy—with a plague upon him—was three 
good leagues to eastward. But he’d lend 
Melicent a pistol, and most freely, an she 
dared carry it! 

A damsel not lightly to be dared, she 
parted from Begsby with a loaded pistol in 
her hand, and Mercy, quaking and fearful, 
at her side. 

At Longborne they received from Dame 
Deborah’s foster-sister the recipe for cor- 
dial that they were sent to fetch, and thereto 
a basket, with bread and cheese and cakes 
and a flask of that same potent cordial, 
all to comfort them upon their homeward 
journey. 

Why be in haste for home, asked Meli- 
cent? Why not fetch a compass, round 
through Begsby Clump, the darkling wood 
that lay by Longborne Common? And 
why not go look upon the little cave, of 
which Mercy had so often told her, where 
she and her brothers had in childhood 
played? 

None too eager seemed Mercy, and, once 
among the damp and rotting trees, she be- 
gan fairly tosnivel. She loathed this place! 
She had never come thither in old days had 
not her mother urged it on her children that 
they thus should show themselves untouched 
of fantastical superstition. For of old, 
’*twas said, a man had hanged himself here 
in these dark shades, and his spirit still 
would walk on windy nights. For that 
reason the villagers shunned the spot. 

“Yet hath some one, not a spirit, passed 
this way, and not long since,” thought Meli- 
cent, as her keen eye read the meaning of a 
stone displaced. 

Sudden hope rose in her heart, and a hope 
not altogether baseless. How if Robin, 
escaped with his life out of Winchester, yet 
fearful to show himself to the kinsfolk whom 


he had flouted, had sought refuge in this 
wild spot, known to him through his Begsby 
cousins? 

“Robin! Robin!” The cry was echoing in 
her heart, as she hurried, sure-footed, along 
the slippery path. Before her was a little 
space of open ground, and a huddle of gray 
rock. Beneath the rock was the burrow 
that her cousins dignified with the name of 
cave, and against the gloom of the opening— 
no, she did not dream!—she saw a mascu- 
line young hand flung forth, the shadow of 
an arm, the dim uncertainty of a head 
nested sleeping against it. “Robin!” she 
cried aloud. 

Not Robin’s face it was that was lifted to 
look on her. A man’s face, this, though a 
young one’s, thin and haggard, with red- 
brown hair disheveled, and dark eyes that 
kept in them still a gleam of challenge. 

“Shaneen McCarthy!” Melicent spoke 
tonelessly. 

And, newly roused from sleep to play with 
death, he answered, with the old smile that 
glinted, “‘The same, to serve ye, .mistress.”’ 


Word of Honor 


HE was Shaneen McCarthy, for whom a 
whole county searched. There was but 
one course to take with him, and for the sake 
of her brother, lost through him, she took 
it gladly—gladly! 

When they came out from the shadows of 
the Clump, Lieutenant McCarthy, limping 
somewhat sadly, walked ten paces in the 
lead. Behind him, pistol in hand, with a 
face like marble, forged Melicent. Mercy, 
last of all, with the basket, murmured trem- 
ulously of Jael and her exploits, and glanced 
over her shoulder, if haply more McCarthys 
were abroad. 

What should she do, if by chance he sud- 
denly should turn and say, “I won’t,” 
wondered Melicent, agonized, behind her 
marble-like exterior. Shoot him? Yes, 
yes! Ofcourse! Only, dear Lord of pity, 
put it into his heart to go, and to go most 
quietly! This taking a man prisoner was 
a fearsome thing, even though you, to ad- 
vantage, had a pistol, and he was caught 
unawares, disarmed, and starving, and half 
lamed with a fall from a stolen horse. At 
least, that was his story, if she chose to be- 
lieve it. But no doubt he was feigning. 
Only she wished that he need not walk so 
slowly, and so lamed. 

It was not far that they must march, she 
comforted herself. Only a slope now to 
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What like would it be, a rope about that comely throat of his? “March on! bade Melicent, but in her 
voice she caught now something perilously like a sob. It mattered nothing, however. She 
had aimed her words into empty air, for Shaneen McCarthy, wavering like a young 
sapling with the ax at its roots, had fallen quietly forward, and lay 
outstretched upon the sodden pathway at their feet 
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descend, a hill to scale, a beech wood, and 
then the swarming court of Begsby, praise 
for the heroine who had taken this ruffian 
single-handed, and for him— 

What like would it be, a rope about that 
comely throat of his? 

“March on!” bade Melicent, as she had 
bidden several times ere this, but in her 
voice she caught now something perilously 
like a sob. 

It mattered nothing, however. She had 
aimed her words into empty air, for Shan- 
een McCarthy, wavering like a young sap- 
ling with the ax at its roots, had fallen 
quietly forward, and lay outstretched upon 
the sodden pathway at their feet. 

“Oh, Melicent!”” quavered Mercy, at her 
shoulder. “Do thou wait here! Ill run 
across the fields to Barton Waynfiete. 
’Lieth nearer than Begsby. I’ll fetch from 
Barton Waynflete men shall lend us aid.” 

Like a furious little spitting cat in defense 
of her young, Melicent turned upon her. 

“Fetch men from Barton Waynflete, 
quotha! Yea, well I know what manner 
aid they’ll lend—what threats I’ve heard 
them breathe against Shaneen McCarthy, 
since those lying news-sheet tales. They 
shall not touch him! Dost hear me? I 
yield him into hands of none but mine uncle 
John, that is himself a soldier. Forbear to 
stand gaping!” She fairly stamped her 
foot. “Run fetch water! Souse thine 
apron into the brook! Wilt have this poor 
lad die afore our eyes?” 

Mercy fled, least like to Jael of any crea- 
ture living, and Melicent, casting aside the 
hateful pistol, knelt beside McCarthy. Not 
so big and mighty she found him, for all the 
calamitous seeming length of him, as he 
lay outstretched. She loosed his neck- 
gear, and, as she did so, drew a breath of 
pity. She had found him to be clad not 
the half warmly enough for lying out in this 
shrewd autumn weather. Yet how should 
so small a matter as a sore throat concern 
a man, who speedily should give that throat 
to the halter—and through act of hers! 

Thanks to the water, fetched unwillingly, 
and thanks to the cordial, ravaged from the 
basket, he sat up presently, and ate as she 
bade him, slowly, as a man who goes about 
a task for the mere upkeep of his strength. 
The alert, wild creature that he had re- 
minded her of in the hour of their first en- 
counter! The wild creature that he seemed 
to her this hour, but trapped, broken, 
dumbly beseeching. She felt her heart 







numb beneath the blows that pity dealt her 
—she who could not yield to pity! 

“To Begsby now?” he questioned, pres- 
ently. 

“T have no choice,” she told him simply. 
*“ And thou that art asoldier—” (Oh, much 
she would have given to call back the too 
kindly “thou” that brought the flicker of 
hope into his desperate eyes!) “well you 
know I have no choice.” 

Obediently he rose. Under the deep- 
ening shadows of the alders they stood, eye 
to eye, as once they had stood in the sifted 
sunlight of the willows. 

“One grace I'll be asking of ye. And 
won’t you be granting it, for the sake of the 
days when it was summer and your eyes 
were kind? For you can be trusting me, 
and well you know it, asthore! I’m taken, 
fair and fast. The end’s all one. But in the 
space afore the end— Can’t you see what 
manner of shame it is, me to be marched 
into Begsby—” the sweat was white on his 
temples— ‘‘the prisoner to a brace of little 
girls?” : 

“T see it, yes,” she said. (‘Verily and 
indeed!” snorted Mercy, somewhat to 
rearward.) 

“Then can’t you be taking my parole? 
Word of honor, word of a gentleman, word 
of a McCarthy, I’ll come in of myself, I 
swear it! Before the moon rise, I’ll sur- 
render me this night at Begsby. Only let 
me come in of myself! For the love of 
God and his Mother’s pity!” 

The heart was singing in her, and the 
sodden thicket all we cloth o’ gold. The 
way out! The way out, unlooked for, from 
the tangle that had been like to darken all 
her days! For if he came in, on his own 
head let fall the consequences! And if he 
did not come in, as was likely, he who was 
of a party that recked little of a broken 
faith, he would live out his days right mer- 
rily, and she should be able, despising, to 
forget him. 

Her eyes laughed into his, as she spoke 
the breathless words of his release and hers. 

“Ves, yes! Itake your word. Until the 
moonrise. Go!” 


“A Man to My Wounding”’ 


So light-heartedly she had parted from 
McCarthy in the alder thicket! She had 
even laughed outright at Mercy’s face of 
horror and her outcry that never so would 
Jael have done. But now, a scant three 
hours !ater, she crouched upon a bench in 
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Begsby garden, all 
weary with weep- 
ing and spent with 
praying, while she 
waited for the ris- 
ing of the moon. 

Hard enough 
it had been, the 
telling of what 
had befallen in 
Begsby Clump, 
while her uncle 
Thomas cried 
out upon her 
for faint-heart 
and a girl’s 
crazed fantasy of 
compassion. At 
least she had 
had her uncle 
John to friend. 
Melicent was 
no troop of 
horse, said he, 
nor was Lieu- 
tenant McCarthy, , 
by all accounts, a 
half-drowned _ kit- 
ten, to be fetched 
along by the scruff 
by the first young 
maid that poked a 
pistol at him. That 
she. brought them 
tidings of the rascal’s 
whereabouts was 
service enough for 
one day. So soon 
as the moon should 
rise to lend them 
light, he would himself march forth with 
a file of carabineers and secure the 
fellow. 

“Sir,” she had spoken, and marveled 
both to hear her words and to find that, 
speaking them, with all her heart she meant 
them, ‘‘there is no need to lead forth men 
upon this hunting. I have McCarthy’s 
word, and he is gentleman to keep his word, 
whatever shall befall him, and so you all 
shall see.” 

Jump on those words of hers had come 
her cousin Francis, speeding, without 
thought of decorum, into the paneled par- 
lor, where his elders sat. 

“Father! °’Tis past believing, sir,” he 
shrilled. ‘“Here’s Robin, safe returned!” 
On his heels came the prodigal, indeed, 


Melicent had sped to 
meet him, silent, wind- 
blown us an apparition. 
She had caught him by 
both arms. Indeed, she 
had wanted but little of 
embracing him! “Thou 
didst come!” She sobbed 
the words, half laughing. 
“Surely I told them so” 
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though all unlike himself, in trooping dress, 
and boots a size too big for him. 

Like one quite mazed—with joy, perhaps? 
—Melicent had listened to her brother’s 
story. How he had writ that fateful word, 
“Southward,” only to cover his tracks. 
How he had gone northward instead, unto 
London, where he had made a friend or two, 
what time he dwelt a month in spring with 
Uncle Crakenthorn. How he had listed 
him in Covington’s Horse, and passed him- 
self for eighteen. How he had been sent 
south, since he was skilled to know the 
roads, with a message that Colonel Wayn- 
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flete march with his men straightway for 
London town. 

“Then ’twas never through blame of 
McCarthy’s thou didst flee,” Melicent had 
whispered to herself, and very softly she 
had stolen from the paneled parlor. Out 
in the garden, under the stars, she sobbed 
and shivered through her agony. “I have 
slain a man to my wounding, and a young 
man to my hurt.” Over and over the bitter 
words of Lamech beat through her aching 
brain. 

No least blame in McCarthy! She was 
no village lout to believe that babes were 
slain or virgins deflowered at the burning of 
Barton Waynflete. The village had burned, 
aye, truly, and some one was to suffer, said 
the Council of War; therefore the one 
officer surviving; and, to advantage, he 
was an execrated Irishman. 

No blame in him, poor, haggard, crip- 
pled, half-starved young McCarthy; yet 
blameless as he was, in the gray of to- 
morrow’s dawn they would bring him, fet- 
tered and defenseless, into Barton Wayn- 
flete, and there, upon the green— 

Perhaps he would not come. Perhaps 
he would not yield himself, as he had sworn, 
to certain shame and death. But nol 
She knew him better. He would come. 
She even prayed that he would come. 
Better dead, and the memory of him hers to 
cherish, than alive, forsworn, and so for all 
time lost! Oh, let him come, whatever 
should fall! And quickly! For by the 
luminousness of the sky, she saw that the 
hour drew near to moonrise. 

Almost beside herself, she scrambled by 
the well-known footholds to the top of the 
broad wall. Below her she could view a 
little width of field, and the path that, wind- 
ing across it, was lost in the black fringe of 
beech wood to northward. Eagerly she 
scanned the field. Cropped turf she saw, 





and leaves that stirred in the illusive radi- 
ance that ran before the splendor of the 
moon. So much she saw, and more. Out 
from the beech wood, a slender, solitary 
figure, pitiably small beneath the stars, she 
saw a man come slowly, and the man 
walked with a limp. 

She had sped to meet him, silent, wind- 
blown as an apparition. She had caught 
him by both arms. Indeed, she had 
wanted but little of embracing him! 

“Thou didst come!” She sobbed the 
words, half laughing. “Surely, I told them 
so. But ’tis enough! For I see the way 
of thine escape with honor! Oh, fool I was 
that I did not see it earlier! Thy parole— 
unto me ’twas given. Now I give it thee 
back. Thou’rt a free man—free! Now, 
in the name of mercy to us both, go, go, and 
save thyself!” 

Unresisting, he drew her to him, close 
against his torn and mired coat. “Little 
heart! For easing of thy conscience only?” 

“Nay, not for that only,” she made 
answer. 

“Faith, this maketh of death a light 
matter,”’ he said, and kissed her on the lips. 

“But go!” she besought him. “For 
thou shalt not be dishonored. I will tell 
them how I gave thee back thy word.” 

““And what manner tale,” said he, “ will 
they be telling of thee then? And how far, 
thinkest thou, could I travel on this leg o’ 
torment ere they plucked me back for all 
men to cry shame upon—a knave for- 
sworn, a rogue to cozen a maid’s tender- 
ness?” 

“Thou wilt not, then?” she pleaded. 

He shook his head. Over the downs to 
eastward the white moon came shuddering. 

“°Tis the end!” she breathed. 

“Sure, so it seemeth,” he answered, and 
the smile with which he answered was a 
piteous thing to see. 


The last instalment of Hey for One-and- Twenty! will appear in the August issue. 





More Than a Million Lovers 


of F. Hopkinson Smith’s stories will be pleased to learn that he has completed a novel on 
which he has been working for nearly two years, and that it will begin as a serial in an 
early-fall issue of Goop HousEeKeEepinc. As to the story itself, Mr. Smith ranks it with 
“Peter,” and “Peter” is one of the most delightful of all his books. We shall tell you 
more about the story before it begins in the magazine; this is just to warn you to make 
your fall and winter plans so as to leave plenty of time to read one of the biggest and 


best stories of the year. 
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Do you know that you can go out in your garden right now 
and repeat some of the plant transformations that have won for 
Luther Burbank the name of “‘wizard”? Heretofore the results of 
his work have amazed us, in our ignorance that practically everything 
he has ever done has been based on fundamental principles that can 
be taken advantage of by any one with intelligence enough to follow 
carefully a few simple directions. This in no sense detracts from the 
value of Mr. Burbank’s work; it rather enhances its significance for 
the average man and woman. What the scientist has done you may 
not do unless you are provided with certain paraphernalia. What Mr. 
Burbank has done you may do, provided you are equipped with a 
minimum of botanical knowledge and patience to wait for results. 
This article describes Mr. Burbank’s experiments in the vegetable garden 




















OUBTLESS you have eaten the 
Burbank potato, although you 
may not know it by that name. 
Mr. Burbank developed it when 

he was a very young man, and it has come 
to be grown so universally that most people 
who cultivate it know nothing of its origin. 
The Department of Agriculture estimated 
that up to 1906 not less than $17,000,000 
worth of Burbank potatoes had been 
grown in the United States. This was 
Mr. Burbank’s first important plant devel- 
opment, and for that reason, also, it has 
exceptional interest. 

Unlike many of his later developments, the 
new potato was produced without a long series 
of preliminary experiments being necessary. 
It was, in a sense, a discovery rather than 
a creation, and as such it has added interest 
for the amateur, inasmuch as it suggests 
the possibility of finding in any garden ex- 
traordinary things if only we search for them. 

The extraordinary thing that Mr. Bur- 
bank found in his Massachusetts garden 
in 1873 was a seed-ball growing on one of 
his potato-vines. Every one knows that 
the potato is propagated by planting pieces 
of the tuber itself, and that, ordinarily, the 
potato-vine does not produce seed. In 
very rare instances, however, a seed cluster 
does form, but it requires the imaginative 
mind of a Burbank to conceive that there 
is any importance in this exceptional phe- 
nomenon. Most gardeners would have 
paid no attention to the seed-ball, but Mr. 
Burbank watched it attentively, and de- 
termined to find out what would happen if 





the seeds were planted. His plan was 
nearly frustrated by the loss of the seed- 
ball, which was broken off by some mis- 
chance just as it ripened. After patient 
search the treasure was recovered, however, 
and carefully preserved over winter. 

There were twenty-three seeds in the 
cluster, and these were planted in the fol- 
lowing spring, each one by itself; and the 
vines that grew from the seeds were care- 
fully cultivated. In the fall, when the po- 
tatoes were dug, no two hills were found 
alike in size, appearance, or number of 
tubers. One of the hills, however, bore 
potatoes of altogether exceptional size and 
quality. These were preserved and planted 
the next season. The resulting crop re- 
produced the qualities of the seed-tubers, 
thus constituting a new variety, larger in 
size, whiter, smoother, and more uniform 
in shape than any existing variety. 

The new potatoes were sold to a dealer 
for $150, and with this money Mr. Burbank 
went to California to take up the work of 
plant development under climatic conditions 
more favorable than those of New England. 

To illustrate the element of chance that 
enters into the work of the plant developer, 
it may be added that whereas the remark- 
able Burbank potato was produced in a 
single season, merely by planting seeds that 
developed quite independently of human 
effort, forty years of subsequent experi- 
mentation, in which vast numbers of hy- 
bridizing experiments have been performed, 
have failed to produce a variety of potato 
superior to the one that was virtually a gift 
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Potatoes 
that you pick 

instead of digging 
them. These aerial 
“yubers were grown 
on potato-vines grafted 
on roots of the tomato 


of nature. In this field 
of endeavor, as in so 
many others, there is an 
element of uncertainty 
that adds to its charm. 
Very recently, however, 
Mr. Burbank experi- 
mented with wild species 


Every Woman Her Own Burbank 


ing among them for 
the specimens that 
came nearest to the 
specifications. In each 
succeeding generation 
the inferior vines were 
destroyed, the best in- 
dividual specimens 
alone being preserved. 
The vines of the sixth 
generation were prac- 
tically uniform and 
met the specifications 
as to an abundant 
crop of peas of desig- 
nated size and quality, 
all maturing at the 
same time. 

While Mr. Burbank 
was developing this 
new race of peas he 
developed, from the 
same set of vines, four 
other races—some of 
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A patch of hybrid potatoes. Because, bab 
of poe from South toes, Mr. Burbank has devoted much as 
America, and has pro- ported from Chile and other parts of South . 
duced some remarkable hope of securing a product superior to any 



















new varieties that are 
about to be introduced. 

A striking contrast to 
the story of the Burbank 
potato is furnished by 
the Empson pea. Mr. 
Burbank was asked by 
a canner of peas to pro- 
duce a new variety in 
which theindividual peas 

: taken for Good 
would be small but uni- Housekeeping in 
form in size; uniform as March. He is in- 
to the number in a pod; “Byctinfsomeremarl- 
and all maturing at the that differ from all 
same time, so that the  fhsmillions of plants 
entire crop could be first leaves have in- 
gathered at once, it being Sgite4_ sdees instead 
themethodinthe modern usual with plants of 
cannery to cut the vines oneep tad 
by machinery, carting 
them to the cannery like loads of hay. 
Of course it was essential that the peas 
should retain their quality of sweetness of 
flavor, and that the vines should bear an 
abundant crop of pods. 

By raising two crops of peas each season, 
Mr. Burbank was able to meet these speci- 
fied requirements in a period of only three 
years. He did this purely by selection, 
raising large quantities of vines, and search- 










A portrait of Mr. 
Burbank that was 














them _ bear- 
ing large peas, 
others peas that 
were lentil-shaped— 
merely by selecting 
generation after genera- 
tion with these qualities in 
mind. The point is simply 
that in any row of peas in your 
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garden, grown from 
the same lot of seed, 
there is a wide range 
of variation. 

Some of the pods 
are large and some 
small; and; as regards 
almost any given qual- 
ity of the pea, there 
is diversity, even 
though the peas are 
all classified as be- 
longing to the same 
variety. 

Basing upon Mr. 
Burbank’s experience, 
it is perfectly safe to 
assert that if you will 
select and save sep- 
arately the peas from 
half a dozen different 
vines, you can develop 
as many different 
races of peas in the 


probably, of his early success with pota- 
time to experiments with species im- 
South America, hybridizing them in the 
to any now under cultivation 


course of a 
few  genera- 
tions. You can 
even produce a 
variety of predicted 
quality, as Mr. Burbank 
—— did in the case of the 
: Empson pea. On the other 


hand, if you prefer, you may, as 


Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


















A full-blown head of the improved 

Burbank artichoke. Such flower- 

heads are sometimes two feet in 
circumference 


it were, follow where the 
peas lead you, and let 
the potentialities of the 
different varieties reveal 
themselves as you pro- 
ceed. 

This important point 
must be borne in mind, 
however—and it applies 
not merely to peas, but 
to all other plants: In 
making’ your selection, 
it is necessary to con- 
sider the total product of 
a given plant, not merely 
an individual fruit. A 
single pod of peas may 
be of exceptional size 
because it chanced that 
it was the only pod on a 
vine, or because some 





A young plant of the 


improved Burbank Other accidental circum- 
artichoke. Mr. Bur- ctance favored it. The 
bank obtained his 


progeny of the peas in 
such a pod will not nec- 
essarily tend to produce 
a race of large peas. But 
if you find a vine that 
produces pods that are 
uniformly of large size, 
this will indicate that 
the tendency to produce 
pods of this character is in the heredity 
of the germ-plasm of this particular vine, 
and that accordingly, there will be a ten- 
dency toward transmission. 

It should be observed that in producing 
these new varieties of peas Mr. Burbank 
worked purely by selection, without finding 
it necessary to hybridize the plants to 
produce new tendencies to variation. The 
plants varied sufficiently to give him ma- 


wonderful results 
with the artichoke by 
crossing various Eu- 
ropean varieties and 
by selective breeding. 
There was nothing 
uncanny about it, nor 
anything the amateur 
might not undertake 
with every hope of 
success 
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terial for his experiments, and such is found 
to be the case with a very large number of 
plants in the vegetable garden. Quite 
generally there is a wide range of variation 
in the plants grown from the same lot of 
seed, and your new varieties may be de- 
veloped merely by selecting those indi- 
viduals that exhibit the desired quality, 
saving their seed, and selecting again for 
the same quality among the progeny. 

In the case of the pea, and its cousin the 
bean, the experiment is simplified by the 
fact that the plants are normally self- 
fertilized. Examination of the flower of 
the pea or bean discloses that its stamen and 
pistil are encased in a closed floral envelope, 
to the interior of which bees and other in- 
sects cannot readily gain access. Normally 
each pistil is fertilized by pollen from the 
stamens that grow beside it. In other 
words, there is the closest inbreeding, and 
there is no danger of introducing varying 
strains of other plants by cross-fertiliza- 
tion. Squashes and melons, on the other 
hand, are so readily cross- 
fertilized that it is exceedingly 
difficult to keep the strains of 
any variety pure if other vari- 
eties are grown anywhere in 
the neighborhood. Bees are 
almost certain to carry the 
pollen of one kind of melon or 
squash to the pistil of another, 
bringing the pollen perhaps 
from flowers a quarter of a 
mile away; so constant dis- 
appointment will be experi- 
enced in growing melons or 
squashes from the seed, unless 
the blossoms are carefully 
shielded from cross-pollen- 
izing. 

If you wish to keep your 
strain of melons or 
squashes pure, carry pol- 
len from one flower to 
another on the finger-tip 
or with a camel’s-hair 








brush, and then cover the flowers with 
a paper sack until they are past the 
time of receptivity. On the other hand, if 
you wish to experiment with varying races 
of melons or squashes, you have but to 
leave the work of cross-fertilization to the 
bees, and your seeds next season will give 
you as strange and varied a lot of material 
as you could desire. 

Now, if you wish to extend your experi- 
ments with peas and beans, causing them 
to vary, and thus to supply new material 
for selection, you may readily do so by 
artificial - pollenation, plucking away the 
stamens and depositing pollen from an- 
cther flower on the pistil. Then tie a string 
loosely about the stem on which 
































. this blossom 
L grows, with 

a label 
-naming the 

variety used 
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The tomatoes at the top resulted from crossing Little Currant 
and Dwarfed Champion. The new variety is very ornamental. 
—The other pictures show two types of potatoes grown on 
the roots of potatoes to which tomato tops had been grafted. 
The rough ones represent a wild variety 


parent, and later preserve the ripened 
seeds for planting in the following 
season. 
Some most interesting and important 
plant experiments have been made with 
the garden pea in this way, notably the 
celebrated experiments of the Austrian 
monk, Mendel, which led to his discovery 
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Chilean potatoes of a wild species 
used by Mr. Burbank in hybridizing 
experiments. At the right are 
shown some of the improved hybrids 


that some characters are 
“dominant” and others 
“recessive”’ in hered- 
ity, and that the 
recessive characters 
reappear in a certain 
number of the pro- 
geny of the second 
generation. Hefound, 
for example, that if a 
pea grown on a tall vine 
was hybridized with one SS 
grown on a short vine, the pro- 
geny of the first generation would 
all be tall—tallness of vine being 
“dominant.” But the “recessive” 
trait of shortness, although sub- 
merged in the hybrid of the first 


dividual in four of the offspring 
of the second generation. It is ob- 
vious that the fact that the flowers 
are self-fertilized simplifies the experiment, 
insuring that the hybrids shall be inbred, 
and preventing the introduction of new 
hereditary strains that might complicate 
the results. 

Some of Mr. Burbank’s earliest experi- 
ments were made with different varieties 
of beans. For example, he hybridized two 
varieties of bean, one of which produced 
a crimson pod with red beans, and the other 
a crimson and white striped pod with red 
and white striped seed. Curiously enough, 
the hybrid beans were jet black in color, 
unlike either parent. But in the succeeding 
generation the offspring of the black beans 
broke up into new groups, some of them 
consisting of black beans, some red, some 
speckled, and some white. There Were 
corresponding variations as to the size and 
shape of the beans, and as to their time of 
ripening. Meantime the hybrid vines grew 
enormously, outstripping their parent by 
eight or ten feet. But the vines of the 


grown 


















Burbank potatoes, 
the first of Mr. Bur- 
bank's important 
plant developments. 
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second generation were extraordinarily di- 
versified, some of them growing with great 
vigor and others being dwarfed, and of such 
stocky growth that their pods trailed upon 
the ground. 
in more recent years Mr. Burbank has 
hybridized many varieties of beans, 
and has found it feasible to 
segregate and recombine the 
traits of different varieties in 
almost any de- 
sired com- 
_ bination. 


the 
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Seed-balls of the potato, a rarity at the present day. 
From a single seed-ball of the Early Rose potato, Mr. 
Burbank produced twenty-three new varieties of pota- 
toes, among them being the Burbank 





hybridizing and selecting he has been able 
“to put the pod of one bean on the vine of 
another,” somewhat as Mendel did with his 
peas. He has operated with about forty 
varieties of beans, and has produced new 
combinations almost infinite in number. 
No plant, he says, can present greater sur- 
prises or wider diversity among its hybrid 
progeny. And he thinks that the bean 
offers as many inducements for improve- 
ment as any other plant under cultivation. 
It is a plant that should prove peculiarly 
attractive to the amateur. Many varieties 
of beans are available, and they may be 
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grown readily in any corner of the vegetable 
garden. Hybridize almost any varieties 
that are at hand, and you may be sure of 
striking developments next season. 
Another plant 
with which you 
may experi- 
* ment with 
. full assur- 
\ ance of 
interest- 
ing re- 
sults is 
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sweet-corn. If you 
have chanced to 
grow in your gar- 
den two varieties 
of corn, one hav- 
ing yellow kernels 
and the other 
white, you have 
probably noticed 
ears that were 
mixed, bearing 
partly white and 
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nels. These were 
the product of 
cross-breeding carried out bythe wind. Had 
you chosen to do so, you might have carried 
the experiments further and been witness 
of the application of some very fascinating 
principles of heredity. Now that your 
attention is called to it, you will do well to 
take the matter into your own hands and 
forego the assistance of the wind in the 
particular experiments in question. 

The pollen of the corn, as you doubtless 
know, is borne in the tassel at the top of 
the stalk. The pistillate flowers are borne 
on the stalk itself, and their presence is 
indicated by the familiar wisps of so-called 
silk, each strand of which is in reality a 
pistil that leads to the egg-cell, which, if 
fertilized, will become a kernel of corn. 
Under ordinary conditions the poilen sifts 
through the air and is dusted over the silky 
pistils, its germinal nucleus making its way 
along the substance of the tenuous pistil to 
the egg-cell. If there are different varieties 
of corn growing in the same neighborhood, 
cross-fertilization is almost certain to occur. 
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partly yellow ker- A bed of flowering onions and (at the top) seed heads of a hybrid onion. 
with about fifty varieties of the genus to which the onion belongs, and has produced some that have 





In the case of most kinds of plants, cross- 
fertilization does not affect the appearance 
of the immediate fruit, showing its effect 
only in the plants that grow from the seed. 
But corn is anomalous in this regard, for 
the kernel shows at once the influence of 
the foreign pollen. If, for example, the 
pistils of the variety of corn that ordinarily 
bears white kernels are fertilized with pollen 
from a yellow variety, the kernels will be 
yellow, because this color is “dominant.” 
And if part of the pistils receive pollen from 
the yellow variety and part from the white 





very beautiful flowers 


variety, the resulting ear will be variegated, 
some kernels being yellow and some white. 
Thus you may know at once whether cross- 
pollenation has been effected. 

This, obviously, gives a clue to some in- 
teresting possibilities of experiment. You 
might, for example, apply pollen from two 
or three different varieties of corn to differ- 
ent parts of the silky tassel. You will thus 
secure an ear of corn that is a conglomerate 
of different strains of heredity. 

There are other qualities besides color 
that may be considered. For example, 
some varieties of corn have more starch, 
others more sugar. The starchy kernels 
are plump when mature, the sugary kernels 
wrinkled. Starchiness is dominant to the 
sugary condition; so the kernels fertilized 
by the starchy variety will be plump, in 
contrast to the wrinkled sugary ones. It 
is obvious that interesting combinations 
are possible if you hybridize, let us say, a 
variety having starchy white kernels with 
one having sweet yellow ones. The immedi- 









Mr. Burbank has worked 
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ate result of this particular combination 
will be that all the kernels of an ear thus 
cross-pollenized will be plump and yellow. 
But if these kernels are planted, the crop 
grown from them next season (if self- 
fertilized) will show interesting varieties 
and recombinations of the various qualities. 
There will be some kernels that are plump 
and yellow, others that are plump and 
white; some that 
are wrin- 
kled and 
yellow, 
others that 
are wrinkled 
and white. 

There is exceptional 
interest in the fact that 
these different types of 
kernels may appear on 
the same ear, and that 
they will exist in a pre- 
dictable mathematical 
proportion. In accord- 
ance with Mendelian 
principles, there will be 
three yellow kernels to 
one white, and three 
plump ones to one 
wrinkled. But further 
breeding experiments 
would show that two 
out of three plump ker- 
nels carry the wrinkled 
condition as a recessive 
trait, and that two out 
of three of the yellow 
ones carry whiteness as 
a recessive trait. This 
can be proved by plant- 
ing the kernels and 
observing their progeny 
in another season. 

Experiments of a to- amassia (sometimes 
tally different kind that ing No Brg borgearese 
may lead to even more enhanced the beauty of the 
fi. sci tin sults may flowers and enormously 

iscina g resu y increased the size of the 
be performéd with the _ bulbs. which constitute a 
potato and the tomato, - “""*ble feed product 
along the lines of an experiment first 
made a good many years ago by Mr. Bur- 
bank. This consisted of grafting the 
stem of the tomato plant on the roots 
of the potato, and, contrariwise, the 
stem of the potato on the roots of the 
tomato. This process of grafting is not 
unlike that of grafting twigs on a tree, con- 
sisting essentially of bringing the cut sur- 






























A flower with an 
edible bulb. By hybrid- 


izing various species of the 
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faces of the two stems in close and accurate 
contact, and binding them together until 
union is effected. The stems should be of 
the same size, and it is well to notch them 
in such a way that they fit accurately to- 
gether. The experiment will not be suc- 
cessful in every case, but the interesting 
results of a single success will compensate 
for many failures. 

In Mr. Burbank’s experiments, the po- 
tatoes grown on vines having tomato tops 
were curiously distorted 
in shape, and some of 
them had a rough and 
scaly surface. The 
leaves of the tomato 
were seemingly not able 
to produce just the 
right kind of material 
for the manufacture of 
normal potatoes, yet 
they performed their 
vicarious function bet- 
ter than might have 
been expected, consider- 
ing that under normal 
conditions they are 
called on to produce 
material for something 
so widely different from 
the potato. 

Perhaps it should be 
explained here that 





the leaf of a plant is the laboratory in which 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere is com- 
pounded with water to form the organic 
sugars and starches that are the original 
bases for the building of living matter. 
The starch of the potato is not manu- 
factured in the ground, but in the leaf of 
the potato vine, whence it is transmitted 
in the form of a soluble sugar to the root, 
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and there transformed into starch and de- 
posited in the tuber. This must be under- 
stood if one would appreciate the unwonted 
task to which the tomato tops were called 
when they found themselves joined to the 
stem of a potato plant. When the combi- 
nation was made the other way, the tomato 
roots proved unable to develop the capacity 
to form tubers, but the potato tops retained 
their tendency to develop material for the 

































The Tigridia, a South American lily-like plant 
which has been improved in both flower and 
bulb. The flowers are now spectacular, and 
the bulbs are delicious vegetables. What 
the “ wizard” has accomplished in com- 
bining use and beauty, in turning worth- 
lessness to utility, may be attempted 
with every prospect of success by any 
amateur who will observe the rules 


manufacture of tubers. So 
a compromise was effected by 
growing the potato, not under- 
ground on the roots of the tomato, 
but in the air, from the axils of the leaves 
of the potato plant. 

A potato vine grafted on tomato roots, 
and decorated with aerial potatoes, is surely 
an anomaly that would excite interest in 
any garden. Mr. Burbank has shown us 
how to produce this anomaly, and there is 
no reason why the experiment should not 
be repeated. It is true that no permanent 
vegetable of value has been developed in 
this way, but the experiment has interest 
that fully justifies it, quite aside from any 
question of practicality. 

It is possible, moreover, that plants thus 


grafted might be more susceptible of hy- 
bridization, and that a new and important 
vegetable might be produced by hybridizing 
the flowers of the potato and the tomato. 
Hitherto Mr. Burbank has been unable to 
effect this hybridization, although he has 
many times attempted it. He is foremost, 
however, to proclaim that such negative 
experiments are never final. The case of 
the Sunberry—produced after twenty-five 
years of fruitless effort—taught 
him that one may succeed at last 
in hybridizing two species that 
have refused to unite in thousands 
of earlier experiments. It is well 
known that as a rule plants that 
cannot be hybridized cannot be 
successfully grafted. So the fact 
that the potato and tomato may 
be grafted is in itself evidence of 
the probable feasibility of hybrid- 
izing the two under proper con- 
ditions. 

The foregoing instances will 
serve to guide you in experiments 
that may be applied to all the 
remaining products of the vege- 
table garden. Whatever the ve- 
getable to which you pay attention, 
you will discover that there is a 
considerable range of variation 
among different specimens of 
the same variety. By 
selecting for seed 
purposes the 

specimens that 
present in the 
fullest meas- 
ure the qual- 
ity that you 
desire to accen- 
tuate, you will at 
once be on the track 
of the development of 
new and improved varieties. If, in any 
case, you find that the plants do not vary 
in the direction in which you think there 
might be improvement, you may adopt the 
expedient of cross-pollenizing the flowers, 
uniting different varieties of the same spe- 
cies or individuals of closely related species. 

You may, for example, cross-fertilize 
different varieties of onions, or you may 
hybridize the onion with the leek or the 
chive. Mr. Burbank has produced number- 
less new varieties of the onion family by 
hybridizing its different members. Some 
of these have beautiful blossoms, and some 
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have bulbs of extraordinary size. The 
Burbank pink chive, for example, is a deco- 
rative border flower as well as a palatable 
table vegetable. And there are beds of 
his hybrid onions that take high rank in the 
flower garden. 

He states that the various members of 
this family are easy to work with by way of 
selection, and that the only difficulty in 
hybridizing them is due to their small 
flowers; this, however, may readily be over- 
come by the use of reasonable care. 
Whether by hybridizing or by mere selection, 
he says, the onion is susceptible of great 
improvement along various lines—size, 
flavor, decrease of odor—and the ease with 
which it may be cultivated especially com- 
mends it to the amateur. 

In recent years Mr. Burbank has made 
extensive experiments in developing the 
artichoke, a vegetable that is exceedingly 
popular in Europe, but which, until re- 
cently, has been somewhat neglected in 
America. The artichoke is a composite 
flower; that is to say, it belongs to the 
family of which the sunflower furnishes the 
type, and is characterized by the growth 
of a large number of flowers in a single head, 
surrounded by a row of petal-like rays. 
In cross-fertilizing flowers of this type, 
Mr. Burbank is accustomed to wash away 
the pollen with a stream of water from a 
garden hose before applying the head of 
another flower, and rubbing the two flower- 
heads gently together to effect pollen- 
ation. 

The part of the artichoke that is eaten is 
the flower-head itself, the protecting bracts 
of which have developed a pulpy portion at 
their base. The receptacle on which the 
flowers grow, known as the heart of the 
artichoke, is also edible. But the flower 
must be plucked before it opens, as it is 
inedible after coming to maturity. By 
crossing various varieties of the European 
artichoke, and by selective breeding, Mr. 
Burbank has developed new varieties that 
are exceedingly large, the flower-heads being 
more than two feet in circumference when 
open. The mature flower, with its mass 
of blue flurries, is so attractive that it is 
sometimes allowed to open, and picked for 
ornamental purposes. 

So few experiments have been made with 
the artichoke that it offers good opportuni- 
ties for the amateur, either through cross- 
breeding or merely through selection. 
Plants grown from the seed are sure to show 


The next article, Burbank’s Ways With Flowers. will =ppear in the August issue. 
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a certain range of variation, and you may 
readily develop improved varieties by 
selecting seeds from. the best, and repeating 
the selection through two or three succes- 
sive generations. 

Another vegetable with which one of 
Mr. Burbank’s greatest triumphs has been 
effected is the winter rhubarb, which came 
from New Zealand with a stem scarcely 
larger than a lead pencil, but has now been 
developed until it is of gigantic size, and 
has taken on the habit of perpetual bearing. 
The latter habit is explained, in part at 
least, by the fact that the rhubarb came 
from another hemisphere. Summer in 
New Zealand is, of course, our winter time, 
and the plant found it difficult to adjust 
itself to the new order of seasons. By 
encouraging it to maintain its old system 
of reckoning, Mr. Burbank made it practi- 
cally a perpetual bearer. It is at its best 
in the winter season, when, ordinarily, 
rhubarb is altogether dormant. 

Another important line of experiment to 
which Mr. Burbank has devoted much time 
and attention has to do with the introduc- 
tion of new races of garden vegetables. 
He has worked with a species of lily called 
the Camassia, which bears beautiful flow- 
ers, until its bulb gives promise of rivaling 
the potato. He is similarly educating 
another lily called the Brodiaea; and yet 
another known as the Tigridia—a bearer 
of beautiful flowers, and the bulb of which 
is regarded by Mr. Burbank as the most 
delicious of vegetables, when cooked; and 
he has even turned his attention to such 
hitherto unwelcome plants as the dandelion, 
the thistle, and the burdock, all of which he 
believes are likely candidates for admission 
to the vegetable garden. 

Sundry tropical solanums—relatives of 
the potato and tomato—are being relieved 
of their spines, and educated to bear better 
fruits. The ground-cherry and the passion- 
flower are other plants that Mr. Burbank 
has in training, the fruits of which have 
already made significant progress. In the 
further development of these plants, and 
a good many others, any amateur who 
chooses to master the technique of plant 
experimentation may take a hand, and 
there are few fields that offer better oppor- 
tunities for the employment of leisure 
half-hours. 

Viewed in this light, the vegetable garden 
becomes a maze of fascinating and beckon- 
ing mysteries. 
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Casey's blue eyes dwelt on the baby with a brooding speculation in their depths. “She's sleepy,” he muttered, 
“but she’s not starved. Th’ mother fed her t’ th’ last, an int without herself. ey do that 
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May Iverson’s Career 


In this story we find May Iverson in a softer mood—the news-hunter as a child- 
lover. The young reporter has matched wits and held her own with characters 





queer and varied, always maintaining her cool poise—her most useful asset in 
her work for the sensational ‘‘ Searchlight.”” Then comes little lost Maria 
Annunciata, and the cool Miss Iverson is held fast by the heart-strings, and her 
long-kept resolution to return some day to her convent-school to become a nun, 
takes wings. This tender little tale also shows in practical fashion in what 
strange ways bread cast upon the waters sometimes returns after many days 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of ‘‘May Iverson—Her Book," ‘‘May Iverson Tackles Life,” etc. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


Maria Annunciata 


T had been a trying day in the Search- 
light office. Godfrey Morris, our as- 
sistant feature editor, was ill, and 
much of his work had devolved on me. 

From ten o’clock in the morning I had 
steadily read copy and “built heads,” real- 
izing, as my blue pencil raced over the 
sheets before me, that my associates would 
resent the cutting of their stories and that 
Colonel Cartwell would freely condemn the 
heads. It was a tradition in Park Row that 
no human being save himself had ever built 
a newspaper head which satisfied our editor- 
in-chief, and his nightly explosions of rage 
over those on the proofs that came to his 
desk jarred even the firm walls of the Search- 
light building. 

Today I sympathized with Colonel Cart- 
well, for as I bent wearily over my desk, 
cutting, rewriting, adding to the pile of 
edited copy before me, a scare-head in a 
newspaper I had received that morning 
from my home city swung constantly before 
my tired eyes. It was plain that the ambi- 
tious Western editor had been taking lessons 
in head-building from the Searchlight itself, 
and was offering us the tribute of humble im- 
itation; for, in the blackest type he could se- 
lect,andstretching across twocolumns of the 
Sentinel’s first page, were these startling lines: 

From City Room to Convent Cell 
Miss May Iverson, Daughter of General John Lamar 

Iverson of this City, to Take the Vows 


of a Nun of the Sacred Cross 


The article which followed was illustrated 
with photographs of my father, of me, and 





of the convent from which I had graduated 
nearly three years ago. It sketched my 
career as a reporter on the New York Search- 
light, mentioned my newspaper work and 
my various magazine stories with kindly 
approval, and stated that my intention when 
I graduated at nineteen had been to enter 
the convent at twenty-one, but that in def- 
erence to the wishes of my father I had con- 
sented to wait another year. This time of 
probation was almost over, the Sentinel 
added, and it was “‘now admitted” that 
Miss Iverson, “despite the brilliant promise 
of her journalistic career,” would be one of 
the thirty novices who entered the convent 
of St. Catharine in July. 

All this I had read only once before 
thrusting the Sentinel out of sight under the 
mass of copy on my desk. Now, word by 
word, it returned to me as I built the heads 
that were to startle our reading public in the 
morning. Around me the usual sounds of 
the city room swelled steadily into the famil- 
iar symphony of our work. Typewriters 
clicked and rattled, telephone-bells kept up 
their insistent summons, the presses, now 
printing the final evening editions, sent 
from far below their deep and steady purr, 
while through it all the voices of Farrel and 
Hurd cut their incisive way, like steam- 
boat whistles in a fog, to members of the 
staff. It was an hour I loved, even as I 
loved the corresponding hour at St. Cath- 
arine’s, when students and nuns knelt to- 
gether in the dim, beautiful convent chapel 
while the peace of benediction fell upon our 
souls. I wanted both the convent and my 
work. I could not have them both. And 
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even now, toward the end of my third year 
of professional life, I was still uncertain 
which I was to choose. For months I had 
been hesitating, the helpless victim of 
changing moods, of conflicting desires. 
Now, I realized, there must be an end to 
these. The article in the Sentinel had 
brought matters to a focus. In one way or 
the other, and for all time, I must decide 
my problem. 

It was six o’clock when I sent down the 
last pages of copy, closed my desk, and 
walked out of the Searchlight building to 
find myself in an unfamiliar world. Around 
me lay the worst fog New York had ever 
known—a fog so dense that the forms of my 
fellow pedestrians were almost lost in it, 
though I could hear their voices on every 
side. From the near-by river the anxious 
warnings of horns and whistles came to my 
ears thickly, as if through padded walls. 
The elevated station I had to reach was less 
than a block away, but tonight no friendly 
eye of light winked at me from it, and twice, 
as I walked cautiously forward, I was jos- 
tled by vague bulks from which came short 
laughs and apologies as they groped their 
way past me. 

It was an uncanny experience, but it 
seemed, in my present mood, merely a fitting 
accompaniment to my own mental chaos. 
Resolutely I tried to steady my thoughts, 
to pull myself together. I knew every inch 
of the little journey to the station. In a 
few moments more, I reflected, I would be 
comfortably seated in an elevated train, and 
within half an hour, if all went normally, I 
would be safely at home and dressing for 
dinner. It was pleasant to remember that 
I had made no engagement for that evening. 
I could dine alone, slowly and luxuriously 
with an open book before me if I cared to 
add that last sybaritic touch to my comfort 
—and later I could dawdle before my big 
open fire, with a reading-lamp and half a 
dozen new magazines wooing me at my 
elbow. Or I could take up my problem and 
settle it before I went to bed. 

My groping foot touched the lowest step 
of the elevated stairs. I put my hand for- 
ward to raise my skirt for the ascent, and 
simultaneously, as it seemed, a cold hand 
slipped through the fog and slid into mine, 
folding around two of my fingers. It was 
a very tiny hand—almost a baby’s hand. 
Startled, I looked down. Something small 
and plump was pressing against my knee, 
and as I bent to examine it closely, I saw 





that it was a child—a little girl three or four 
years old, apparently lost, but obviously 
unafraid. Through the mist, as I knelt to 
bring her face ona level with my own, a pair of 
big and wonderful brown eyes looked steadily 
into mine, while a row of absurdly small teeth 
shone upon me in a shy but trustful smile. 

“ Fine-kine-rady,” remarked a wee voice 
in clear, dispassionate tones. 

Impulsively I gave the intrepid adven- 
turer a friendly hug. “Why, you blessed 
infant!” I exclaimed. ‘What are you do- 
ing here all alone? Where do you live? 
Where’s your mama?” 

Still kneeling, I waited for an answer, but 
none came. The soft little body of the 
newcomer leaned confidingly against my 
shoulder. A small left hand played with a 
button on my coat; its mate still clung 
firmly to my fingers. The child’s manner 
was that of pleased acceptance of permanent 
and agreeable conditions. Into the atmos- 
phere of well-being and dignified reserve 
which she created, my repeated question 
projected itself almost with an effect of rude- 
ness. On its second repetition it evoked a 
response, though merely an echo. 

“ Fine-kine-rady,” repeated the young 
stranger patiently. She continued her ab- 
sorbing occupation of twirling my coat but- 
ton, while I pondered over the cryptic 
utterance. It meant nothing to me. 

“She’s certainly lost,” I thought. “I 
wonder if Casey would remember her if he 
saw her.” 

[ peered through the fog, looking for the 
big Irish policeman whose post for the past 
two years had been here at the junction of 
the three tenement streets that radiated, 
spoke-like, from under the elevated station. 
He must be somewhere near, I knew, possi- 
bly within ear-shot. I decided to try the 
effect of a friendly hail. 

“Oh-ho—Officer Casey!”’ I cried, careful 
to speak cheerfully, that the cry might not 
frighten the child beside me. ‘‘ Where—are 
—you?”? 

After a moment I heard an answering hail; 
an instant later the familiar bulk of Casey 
towered above me in the mist. 

““Who’s wantin’ me?” he demanded, and 
then, as he recognized me: “‘Hel-/o, Miss 
Iverson! Sure ye’re not lost, are ye?” he 
added facetiously. 

“T’m not,” I told him, “but I think some 
one else is. Do you recognize this young- 
ster? I found her here just now—or rather, 
she found me.” 
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“Fine-kine-rady,” murmured the child 
antiphonally. She had turned her brown 
velvet eyes on the policeman in one fleeting 
glance which seemed to label and dismiss 
him. His existence, her manner plainly 
said, was no concern of hers. Casey bent 
down and surveyed, her with interest—a 
task made somewhat difficult by the fact 
that she was coldly presenting the back of 
her head to him and that the top of it was 
about on a level with his knee. 

“Let’s take her up t’ the waitin’-room,”’ 
he suggested, ‘“‘an’ have a good look at her. 
Can she walk, I wonder—or will I carry her?” 

At the words, the independent explorer 
below us started up the stairs, dragging me 
with her, her hand still clinging to my fin- 
gers, her short, willing legs taking one step 
at a time and subject to an occasional em- 
barrassing wobble, but on the whole moving 
briskly and with the ease of habit. 

“She understands English,’ remarked 
Casey as he admiringly followed her, “an’ 
she’s used to stairs. That’s clear.” 

We found the waiting-room deserted ex- 
cept by the ticket-seller and the ticket- 
chopper, who were languidly discussing the 
fog. Both took an animated interest in our 
appearance, and, when they learned our 
mission, eagerly approached the child for 
minute inspection of her. In the center of 
the little circle we made under the station 
lamp, the mite bore our regard with the 
utmost composure, her brown eyes on my 
face, her hand still firmly grasping my third 
and fourth fingers. She seemed mildly sur- 
prised by this second delay in getting any- 
where, but entirely willing to await the con- 
venience of these strange beings who were 
talking so much without saying anything. 
The ticket-seller finally summed up the 
result of our joint observation. 

‘Whoever that kid is, she’s a peach,” he 
muttered in spontaneous tribute to the liv- 
ing picture before us. 

She was a peach. Her bare head was 
covered with short, upstanding curls, deco- 
rated on the left side with a cheap but care- 
fully tied scarlet bow that stood out with 
the vivid effect of a poinsettia against black 
velvet. In her cheeks were two deep dim- 
ples, and a third lurked in the lower right 
side of her chin, awaiting only the summons 
of her shy smile to spring into life. When 
she lowered her eyes her curly black lashes 
seemed unbelievably long, and when she 
raised them again something in their 
strange beauty made me catch my breath. 
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She wore no mittens, though the night 
was cold, but her tiny body was buttoned 
tightly into a worn, knitted, gray reefer- 
jacket, under which showed a neat little 
woolen skirt and black stockings and shoes 
which, though very shabby, revealed no 


holes. She was surprisingly clean. She 
had, indeed, an effect of having been 
scrubbed and dressed with special care and 
in her best clothes, poor though they were. 
Her complexion had the soft, warm olive- 
tint peculiar to Latin races. 

For a long time she bore the close scrutiny 
of our four pair of eyes with her astonishing 
air of calm detachment. Then, as the in- 
spection threatened to be indefinitely pro- 
longed, she became restless and took refuge 
against my knee. Also, with an obvious 
effort to rise to any social demands the occa- 
sion presented, she produced again the mas- 
terpiece of her limited vocabulary. 

“ Fine-kine-rady,” she murmured anx- 
iously, and this time her lips quivered. 

“She’s Eye-talian,”’ decided Casey sagely, 
“‘an’ ’tis a sure thing she lives somewhere 
near. Hasn’t anny of yez set eyes on her 
before? Think, now.” 

Hopefully, he and I gazed at the station 
employees, but both heads shook a solemn 
negative. The light of a sudden inspiration 
illumined the Celtic features of Casey. 

“T’ll tell ye what we'll do,” he an- 
nounced. “’Tis plain she’s strayed from 
home. I cud take her t’ th’ station an’ let 
her folks come fur her—but that’s the long 
way t’dout. There’sa shorter wan. ‘Tis 
this.” 

He tried to draw me to one side, but the 
little maneuver was not successful. Tight- 
ening her grasp on my fingers, the object of 
our solicitude promptly accompanied us. 
Casey lowered his voice to a whisper which 
was like the buzzing of a giant bee. 

“T’ll take her back to the fut of th’ stairs 
an’ lave her,” he pronounced. “She'll start 
home, an’ she’ll find her way like a burrd. 
Av course,” he added hastily, apparently 
observing a lack of response in my expression, 
“T’ll folly her an’ watch her. Av she don’t 
find th’ place, I'll take her t’ th’ station. 
But she will. Lave it to her.” 

I hesitated. ‘I suppose that’s the best 
plan,” I unwillingly agreed, at last. ‘‘ Prob- 
ably her mother is half frightened to death 
already. But—couldn’t we lead her home?” 

Casey shook his head. “Not an inch 


wud she budge, that wan,” he declared, 
‘‘unless she was on her own. 


But lave her 
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be, an’ she’ll find her way. They’re wise, 
thim young Eye-talians. Come, now.” 

He took the child’s free hand and tried to 
draw her away. A pathetic wail burst from 
her. Frantically, with both arms, she 
clasped my knee. Her poise, so perfect 
until now, deserted her wholly, as if she had 
finally decided to admit to an unfeeling 
world that after all there was a limit to the 
self-control of one of her tender age. 

“ Fine-kine-rady,” she sobbed, while great 
tears formed and fell from the brown eyes 
she still kept fixed on my face, a look of in- 
credulous horror dawning in them. 

“T simply cannot send her away,” I con- 
fessed to Casey desperately. “It seems so 
heartless. Ill go with her.” 

Officer Casey was a patient man, but he 
was also a firm one. ‘‘ Now, see here, Miss 
Iverson,” he urged. ‘‘You’ve got sinse. 
Use ut. ’Tis just a fancy she’s takin’ t’ ye, 
an’ sure I’m th’ last t’ blame her,”’ he added 
gallantly. ‘‘But think av th’ child’s good. 
Ain’t her mother raisin’ th’ roof over her 
head somewhere this minute?” he added, 
with deep craft. ‘Wud ye be killin’ th’ 
poor woman wid anxiety?” 

“Well—” Again I gave way. “But 
you won't lose sight of her for one second, 
will you?” Idemanded. “You know if you 
did, in this fog sg 

Casey turned upon me the look of one 
who suffers and forbears. ‘Wud ye think 
ut?” he asked coldly. ‘An’ me wit’ kids 0’ 
me own? But I'll make her think I’ve left 
her,” he added. 

There seemed nothing to do but try his 
plan. Holding fast to the mental picture of 
the anxious mother “raising the roof”’ some- 
where in the neighborhood, I gently pried 
loose the child’s convulsively clinging fingers, 
and turned away. The wail and then the 
sobs that followed wrung my heart. Casey 
picked up the frightened, almost frantic 
child and started down the stairs, while I 
followed at a safe distance to watch their 
descent. As they went I heard him talking 
to and coaxing the small burden he carried, 
his rich Irish voice full of friendly cajolery, 
while, as if in sole but eloquent rebuttal of 
all he said, the shrill treble-refrain, “ Fine- 
kine-rady,” came back to me sobbingly from 
the mist. 

At the foot of the steps he set the child on 
her feet, told her to “go home now like a 
good wan,’ and disappeared under the 
stairway. I crept down the steps as far as 
I dared, and watched. The forlorn little 





wanderer, left alone in a fog that was alarm- 
ing many grown-ups that night, stood still 
for a moment staring around her, as if trying 
to get her bearings. A final sob or two 
came from her. Then in another instant she 
had turned and trotted away, moving so fast 
that though I immediately ran down the 
remaining steps and followed her, I could 
hardly keep her in sight. A little ahead of 
me I saw Casey hurriedly cross the street 
and shadow the tiny figure. I pursued 
them both, keeping my eyes on the child. 
I trusted Casey—indeed, my respect for his 
judgment had increased enormously during 
the last two minutes—but I felt that I 
must see for myself what happened to 
that baby. 

Like wraiths the two figures in front of 
me hurried through the fog, so close now 
that they almost touched, Casey unaware of 
my presence, the child unconscious of us 
both. Not once, from the time she started, 
had the little thing looked back. She made 
her way swiftly and surely along the dingy 
tenement street that stretched off to the 
right; and at a certain door she stopped, 
hesitated a moment, and finally entered. 
Casey promptly followed her. 

For a moment I stood hesitating, tempted 
to return to the station and resume my in- 
terrupted journey home. The little episode 
had already delayed me half an hour, and it 
seemed clear that the child was now safe. 
Surely nothing more could be done. Yet 
even as these logical reflections occurred to 
me I entered the door, impelled by an im- 
pulse which I did not stop to analyze, but 
which I never afterward ceased to bless. 
The heavy, typical smell of a tenement 
building rose to meet me, intensified by the 
dampness of the night. It seemed incredi- 
ble that anything so exquisite as that baby 
could belong to such a place; but, looking 
up, I saw her already near the head of a 
long flight of dirty steps that rose from the 
dimly lighted hall. Casey, moving as 
quietly as his heavy boots permitted, was 
at the bottom. I waited until he, too, had 
climbed the uneven staircase. Then I fol- 
lowed them both. 

At the right of the stairs, off a miserable 
hall lit by one dim, blinking gas-jet, was an 
open door, which the child had evidently 
just entered. As I paused for breath on the 
top step, I caught a glimpse of Casey’s 
rubber coat also vanishing across the thresh- 
old. I slipped back into the shadow of the 
hall and waited. What I wanted was to 
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hear the reassuring tones of human voices, 
and I found myself listening for these with 
suspended breath and straining ears; but 
for a long moment I heard nothing at all. 
I realized now that there was no light in the 
room the two had entered, and this sud- 
denly seemed odd to me. Then I heard 
Casey’s voice, speaking to the child with a 
new note in it—a note of tense excitement 
that made my heart-beats quicken. The 
next instant I, too, had entered the room. 

Casey stood under the single gas-bracket, 
striking a match. As I entered, the light 
flickered up, dimly revealing a clean, bleak 
room whose only furniture was a bed, a 
broken chair, and a small gas-stove. On 
the chair lay an empty tin cup and a spoon. 
The child, her back to both her visitors, 
stood beside the bed. Characteristically, 
though Casey had spoken to her, she ignored 
his presence. She was whimpering a little 
under her breath, and pulling with both 
hands at something that lay before her, 
rigid and unresponsive. 

With a rush I crossed the room, and the 
desolate mite of humanity at the bed 
turned to stare at me, blinking in the sudden 
light. For an instant her wet brown eyes 
failed to recognize me. In the next, with 
an ecstatic, indescribably pathetic little cry, 
she lurched into the arms I opened to her. 
I could not speak, but I sat down on the 
floor and held her close, my tears falling on 
her curly head with its brave red bow. For 
a moment more the silence held. Then the 
child drew a long, quivering breath, and 
patiently uttered again her parrot-like 
refrain. 

“Fine-kine-rady,”” she murmured brok- 
enly. 

Casey, his cap in his hand, stood looking 
down upon the silent figure on the bed. 
“Starvation, most likely,” he hazarded. 
‘‘She’s bin dead fur an hour, maybe more,” 
he mused aloud. “An’ she’s laid herself 
out, d’ye mind. Whin sue found death 
comin’ she drew her feet together, an’ crost 
her hands on her breast, an’ shut her eyes. 
They do ut sometimes, whin they know 
they’s no wan to do ut for thim. But first 
she washed an’ dressed her child in uts best, 
an’ sint ut out—so ut wudn’t be scairt. 
D’ye know th’ woman?” he added. “Have 
yeivirseen her? It seems t’ me J have!”’ 

Holding the baby tight, her head against 
my shoulder, that she might not see what I 
did, I went forward and looked at the 
wasted face. There was something vaguely 
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familiar about the black hair-line on the 
broad, Madonna-like brow, about the ex- 
quisitely shaped nose, the sunken cheeks, 
the pointed chin. For a long moment I 
looked at them, while memory stirred in 
me, and then awoke. 

“Yes,” I said at last. ‘“‘I remember her 
now. Many evenings last month I saw her 
standing at the foot of the elevated stairs 
when I was going home. She wore a little 
shawl over her head—that’s why I didn’t 
recognize her at once. She never begged, 
but she took what one gave her. I always 
gave her something. She was evidently 
very poor. I remember vaguely that she 
had a child with her—this one, of course. I 
hardly noticed either of them as I swept by. 
One’s always in a rush, you know, to get 
home, and, unfortunately, there are so 
many beggars!” 

“That’s it,” said Casey. “I remember 
her now, too.” 

“Tf only I had realized how ill she was,” 
I reflected aloud, miserably, “or stopped 
to think of the child—she called me ‘kind 
lady.” Oh, Casey! And I let her starve!” 

“Hush now,” said Casey consolingly. 
“Sure how could ye know? Some of thim 
that’s beggin’ has more than you have!” 

“But she called me ‘kind lady,’” I re- 
peated. ‘And I let her-——” 

“Fine-kine-rady,’”’ murmured the child 
drowsily, as if hearing and responding to a 
cue. She was quiet and well content, again 
playing with a coat button; but she piped 
out her three words as if they were part of a 
daily drill and the word of command had 
been uttered. Casey and I looked at each 
other, then dropped our eyes. 

“Find kind lady,” I translated at last. 
Then I broke down, in the bitterest storm of 
tears that I have ever known. Beside me 
Casey stood guard, silent and unhappy. 
It was the whimper of the child that recalled 
me to myself and her. She was growing 
frightened. 

“Oh, Casey,” I said again, when I had 
soothed her, “do you realize that the poor 
woman sent this baby out into New Vork 
tonight on the one chance in a million that 
she might see me at the station, and that I 
would remember her?” 

“What else cud the poor creature do?”’ 
muttered Casey. “I guess she wasn’t de- 
pindin’ on her neighbors much. ’Tis easy 
to see that ivery stick o’ furniture an’ stitch 
o’ clothes, ixcept th’ child’s, was pawned. 
Besides, thim tiniment kids is wise,” he 
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repeated. His blue eyes dwelt on the baby 
with a brooding speculation in their depths. 
“She’s sleepy,” he muttered, “but she’s not 
starved. Th’ mother fed her t’ th’ last, an’ 
wint without herself; an’ she kep’ her warm. 
They do that sometimes, too.” 

With quick decision he put on his cap and 
started for the door. “TI’ll telephone me 
report,” he said briskly. “Will ye be 
waitin’ here till I come back? Thin we'll 
take th’ mother t’ th’ morgue an’ the child 
t’ th’ station.” 

“Oh, no, we won’t,” I told him gently. 
“We'll see that the mother has proper 
burial. As for this baby, I’m going to take 
care of her until I find an ideal home for her. 
I know women who will thank God for her. 
I wish,”’ I added absently, “I wish I could 
keep her myself.” 

Casey turned on me a face that was like 
asmilingfullmoon. ‘“’Tis lucky th’ child is 
to have ye for a friend. But she’ll be a 
raysponsibil’ty,” he reminded me, “and an 
expinse.” 

I kissed the tiny hand that clung to mine. 
“That won’t worry me,” I declared. 
“Why, do you know, Casey’’—I drew the 
soft little body closer to me—‘‘I feel that if I 
worked for hera thousand years I could never 
make up to this baby for that horribie mo- 
ment when I turned her adrift again—after 
she had found me.” 


Two hours later my waif of the fog, hav- 
ing been fed and tubbed and tucked into one 
of my nightgowns, reposed in my bed, and, 
still beatifically clutching a cookie, sank into 
a restful slumber. My maid, a “settled” 
Norwegian who had been with me for two 
years, had welcomed her with hospitable 
rapture. A doctor had pronounced her in 
excellent physical condition. A trained 
nurse, hastily sunimoned to supervise her 
bath, her supper, and her general welfare, 
had already drawn up an impressive plan 
indicating the broad highway of hygienic 
infant living. Now, for the dozenth time, 
we were examining a scrap of paper which I 
had found in a tiny bag around the child’s 
neck when I undressed her. It bore a brief 
message written in a wavering, foreign 


hand: 


Maria Annunciata Zamati 
3% years old 
Parents dead. No relations. Be good to her and 
God will be good to you. 


Besides this in the little bag was a narrow 


gold band, wrapped in a bit of paper that 
read, 


Her mother’s wedding-ring. 


Broodingly I hung over the short but 
poignant record. ‘Maria Annunciata,” I 
repeated. ‘What a beautiful name! Three 
and a half years old! What an adorable 
age! No relations. No one can ever take 
her from us! I shall be her godmother and 
her best friend, whoever adopts her. And 
I'll keep her till the right mother comes for 
her, if it takes the rest of my life.” 

The doctor laughed and bade us good 
night, after a final approving look at the 
sleeping baby in the big bed. The trained 
nurse departed with evident reluctance for 
her room. 

The telephone beside my bed clicked 
warningly, then tinkled. As I took up the 
receiver a familiar voice came to me over 
the wire. 

“Ts that you, May?” it said. ‘This is 
Josephine Morgan. Did you get a dinner 
invitation from me yesterday? Not hear- 
ing from you, I’ve been trying to get you on 
the telephone all evening, but no one an- 
swered.”’ 

“T know,” I said cheerfully. ‘ Awfully 
sorry. I’ve been busy. I’ve got a baby.” 

Maria Annunciata stirred in her sleep. 
Speaking very softly, that I might not 
awaken her, I told Josephine the story of 
my adventure. 

““Come and see her soon,” I ended. ‘I 
mustn’t talk any more. Annunciata is right 
beside me. She’s absolutely different from 
any other child in the world. Good night.” 

I undressed slowly, stopping at intervals 
to study the pleasing effect of Maria Annun- 
ciata’s short black curls on the pillow. At 
last, moving very carefully, for fear of dis- 
turbing her, I crept into bed. As promptly 
as if the yielding of the mattress had been a 
signal that set her tiny body in motion, 
Maria Annunciata awoke, smiled at me, 
cuddled into the curve of my left arm, 
reached up, and firmly grasped my left ear. 
Then, with a long sigh of ineffable content, 
she dropped back into slumber. 

The only light was the soft glow of an 
electric bulb behind an amber shade. The 
button that controlled it was within easy 
reach of my hand; a touch would have 
plunged the room into darkness. But I did 
not press the little knob. Instead, I lay for 
a long, long time looking at the sleeping 
child beside me. 
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There was a soft knock at the door. It 
opened quietly and the nurse reappeared. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Morgan are outside,”’ she 
whispered. ‘They say they’ve come to 
see the baby.” 

“But,” I gasped, “it’s eleven o’clock!” 

“T know. Mrs. Morgan said she simply 
couldn’t wait till morning. Shall I bring 
her in?” 

I hesitated. . I felt a sense of unreasonable 
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annoyance, almost of fear. “Yes,” I said 
at last, ‘‘let her come in.” 

Josephine Morgan came in with a soft 
little feminine rush. Something of the 
atmosphere of the great world in which she 
lived came with her as far as the bedside, 
then dropped from her like a garment as she 
knelt beside us and kissed me, her eyes on 
Maria Annunciata’s sleeping face. 

“Oh, the darling, the lamb!” she breathed. 
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“She’s the most exquisite thing I ever saw! 
And the pluck of her! George says she 
ought to have a Carnegie medal.” Still 
kneeling, she bent over us, her beautiful 
face quivering with feeling. ‘What do you 
know about her family?” she asked. 

With a gesture I indicated the scrap of 
paper and the ring that lay on my dressing- 
table. ‘“There’s the whole record,” I 
murmured. 

She rose and examined them, standing 
very still for a moment afterward, appar- 
ently in deep thought. Then, still holding 
them, she returned to the bedside, and with 
a quick but indescribably tender movement, 
gathered Maria Annunciata into her arms. 
“Let me show her to George,” she whis- 
pered. 

I nodded, and she carried the sleeping 
baby into the next room. I heard their 
voices and an occasional low laugh. A 
strange feeling of loneliness settled upon me. 
In a few moments she came back, her face 
transfigured. Bending, she put the child 
back in bed, and sat down beside her. 

“May,” she said quietly, ‘George and I 
want her. Will you give her to us?” 

The demand was so sudden that I could 
not speak. She looked at. me, her eyes 
filling. 

““We’ve been looking for a little daughter 
for two years,” she added. ‘‘We’ve visited 
dozens of institutions.” 

“But,”’ I stammered, “I wanted to keep 
her myself—for a while, anyway.” 

She smiled at me. “Why, you will—” 
she began, and stopped. 

“Take her,” I said quietly. 

She kissed me. ‘We'll make her happy,” 
she promised. “I suppose,” she added, 
“we couldn’t take her away tonight? Of 


course the first thing in the morning will do,” 
she concluded hastily, as she met my indig- 
nant gaze. 

“ Josephine Morgan,” I gasped, “I never 
met such selfishness! Of course you can’t 
have her tonight. You can’t have her in the 
morning, either. You’ve got to adopt her 
legally, with red seals and things. It will 
take lots of time.” 

Mrs. Morgan laughed, passing a tender 
finger through one of Maria Annunciata’s 
short curls. “We'll do it,’ she said. 
“We'lldoanything. And we’re going to be 
in New York all winter, so you can be with 
her a great deal while she’s getting used to 
us. Now I'll go.” But she lingered, mak- 
ing a pretext of tucking in the bedclothes 
around us. ‘‘You’ve seen the Sentinel,” 
she asked, “with that story about you?” 

I shook my head at her. ‘Don’t, please,”’ 
I begged. “We'll talk about that to- 
morrow.” 

She kissed the deep dimple in Maria 
Annunciata’s left cheek. “Good night,” 
she said again. ‘“You’ll never know how 
happy you have made us.” 

The door closed behind her. I raised my 
hand and pressed the button above my 
head. Around me the friendly darkness 
settled, and a silence as warm and friendly. 
In the hollow of my neck the face of Maria 
Annunciata rested, a short curl tickling my 
cheek. I recalled “‘the great silence” that 
fell over the convent at nine o’clock when 
the lights went out, but tonight the reflec- 
tion did not bring its usual little throb of 
homesickness and longing. Relaxed, con- 
tent, I lay with eyes wide open, looking into 
the future. Without struggle, without self- 
analysis, but firmly and for all time, I had 
decided not to be a nun. 


The next May Iverson story, Th2 Revolt of Tildy Mears, will appear in August. 


The Coles Phillips Picture 


on this month’s cover, “ Pretty Polly,” has been reproduced without lettering on 14x 11- 
inch pebbled plate paper. and will be sent postpaid for r5c. We think you will agree 
with us that this is the snappiest and most attractive of the entire series of Coles Phillips 
covers. Twelve of the previous covers; namely, those for June, August, and October, 
1912, February, March, April, May, July, August, and September, 1913, and January 
and February, 1914, have been reproduced in uniform size and shape, and are offered 


at the same price. 


Special offer for July only. We will send you the entire set of 13 pictures, includ- 
ing this month’s cover, for $1.50 postpaid, provided the order reaches us not later than 
August 1st. Jilustrated catalogue sent free on request. 
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THE KEWPIES and 
DUCKY DADDLES 


ACY 
Verse 
and 
Pictures 


BY Rose O'Neill 








EAR Children, on this page you ll find, of course, : . 
A story of the Kewpish kind, of course. 9S 
You guessed that from the pictures round about, ; 

Where brisk young Kewpies bounce and bound about, 
Accompanied by Kewpie Doggy. too— 
All laughs and leaping like a froggy. me 
And Kewpidee, the Kew- 
pie Bird, you know. 
Called Chickadee, I've 
often heard, you know. 
(That is, by the world at large.) 


The dearest, gayest, plump- 
est known, of course, 
This birdie is the Kew- 
pies. own, of course. 
Observe, he blithely dips 
his tail, up there, 
In the Mer-Kewpies’ drip- 
ping-pail, up there. 
* The Kewpie band is looking 
down below 
With some surprise upon a 
town below, 
Which seems a very poor 


locality 
For orphan babies. In 
reality, 
The little object by the kitty 
there 


(Which purrs as if with 


pussy pity there) 
Is treated with small cor- 


diality 
By folk with habits of 
frugality. 


From door to door they hand 
the dear, indeed, 
And no one takes him in. 
‘Tis queer, indeed! 
They put him out as they 
do cats, it seems, 











And have a saucer by the scraper there. 
It's well he isn't made of paper there. 
Perhaps. amid the “slings and arrows,” then 
He thinks about the Lord and sparrows, then. 

They leave him in his basket all about — 
He simply lives on door-steps, pondering 
i | Upon the next step in his wandering; 
fi And yet he doesn't badly bawl about; 
Though now and then, for change, he'll 
crawl about, 
As when he left the Joneses’ stoop, you know, 
Where he'd been left to get the croup, you 
know, 
And climbed the steps of old Miss 
Scroop. you know! 
Well, if they'd found hyenas squall- 
ing there, 
Instead of Baby calmly calling there, 
They could not have seemed more 
appalling there. 
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Miss Scrocp, she gave one shriek gigantic, then — 
Her aged aunt was almost frantic then — 

The Baby, not to see those glares again, 

Turned round and promptly went down-stairs 


; 
i 
. :- 

7.) again. : N 
| They might have done worse than to keep the 1? : 
e dear, p | : 

: : To dress and pet and put to sleep the dear; | | hi N i 
i And had the ripping, roaring fun, you know, k == ! 
i Of owning such a little one, you know. ier 
i E’er | asi take their chance and run, Op H 
you know. a ¥ i} 

i (For you may be sure the Kewpies got him in less than a jiffy!) AY i 





They might have loved the little treasure, too, 
And had a sort of quiet pleasure, too — 
i Instead of making comments cruel there — 
In giving him a bit of gruel there, 
And little shirties and a locket, too, 
And tidy hankies in his pocket, too, 
And going e’en so far as tubbing him, 
While comfortably soap- 
and-scrubbing him, 
Before they kindly led 
him bed-ward, then 
They might have named 
him Thomas Edward, 
then 
(Not “Tommy,” like our 
friend, T. Traddles, 
though.) 
They'd hardly call him 
Ducky Daddles, though, 
Because they'd not be 
apt to think of it, 
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Expecting him to sleep on mats, it seems, 
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Kewpie Carpenter 





Always Wears 
His Overshoes 


Kewpie Army 









Nor really like the little wink of it. 
(Some names do truly seem to wink, you know, 
And jig and clink and joke and jink, you know. 
That's why the Kewpies named him Ducky D— . 
Because it sounds a laughing, lucky D — Careful of His 
Instead of Joseph, Jeremiah, Job, or Henry Hezekiah.) Complexion 
The “Ducky” part folks understood, it seemed; 
He was a little duck. so good, it seemed — 
“But, why metal why *‘Daddles’?" On the spot, then, 
The Kewpies used to chirp, ““Why not?” then. 
(And that settled it.) 
Well, Ducky Daddles joined the band at once. 
Said Wag, “We need an extra hand at once.” 





Careful of His Voice 
They made a sort of Kewpish topknot 
By tying up a little flop-knot. 











The Kewpie Dog gave welcome gay. you see — 
He's been an Orphan in his day, you see, 


E’er he was saved by Kewpie wings, 
you know, 
From old tin cans, bad boys, and 
things, you know. 
And Dotty Darling's baby brother, 
then 
Hugged Ducky hard enough 
to smother, then, 
And shouted in resounding 
tone, my dears, 
“The Kewps don't have to 
beg a loan, 


my dears, 
pO They've got 
\ $ a baby of their 


a 
own, my dears! 
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HE most momentous event of the 
twentieth century is not the find- 
ing of the long-lost North Pole, 
but the discovery of woman. 

Doubtless the female of the species has 
always existed, but heretofore this has been 
a man’s world, inhabited, to all intents and 
purposes, exclusively by men. Society, 
however, has begun to realize that there are 
as many women in the world as there are 
men, and that they are needed not only for 
decorative and census-report purposes, but 
to help run the world; also that there are 
certain things besides adding to the popu- 
lation that a woman can do better than a 
man can. 

For proof of this, take the fact that Chi- 
cago has installed a woman judge in its 
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Most of the young girls who come before 
the court have taken the first step on 
the downward path. To help them, the 
very innermost secret of their hearts must 
be revealed. But when the inquisitor 
is a strange man, robed in judicial 
authority, a girl is dumb; to 
save her life, she could not 
reveal herself to him 


for 


1 Women Judges 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


Children’s Court, and that a bill has been 
introduced into the Legislature at Albany 
providing for two women assistants in the 
New York Children’s Court, to have magis- 
terial power of hearing and reporting in all 
those cases where girls under sixteen are 
brought before the bar of justice. 

Women on the bench! How the skele- 
tons of the dead-and-gone old jurists would 
turn in their graves if they could see a 
brother judge drawing aside his silk 
skirts to make room for a woman’s skirts 
beside him! Yet this is precisely what the 
enlightened jurists of this day are doing. 
Judge Franklin C. Hoyt, who is presiding 
justice in the Manhattan Children’s Court, 
says in reference to this innovation: 

“Many of us have reached the point 
where we find it advisable to have a woman 
assistant. It is particularly needful in the 
cases of girls charged with immorality. 
Frequently it is almost impossible to make 
the girl or her parents talk toa man. We 
think that a woman is far more capable of 
handling such situations.” 

The commonest observation of human 
nature shows how this must inevitably be 
true,and how the mighty masculine intel- 
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lect that can solve the problem of wireless 
telegraphy, and build dreadnoughts, and 
cut a canal through a pathless jungle, may 
be baffled and helpless before the problem 
of a little girl that is as plain as A, B, C to a 
woman who can never use a telephone with- 
out getting all fussed up, or find her way 
across the street without the assistance of a 
policeman. For to each sex the other sex is 
a riddle that it never guesses. No mother, 
however intelligent and devoted, ever really 
understands her son or sympathizes with 
his impulses or comprehends his springs of 
action. She never knows why he prefers to 
make a noise and get dirty instead of stay- 
ing nice and clean and quiet, or what moves 
him to express his joy and delight by break- 
ing a window or tormenting an unoffending 
neighbor. But the boy’s 
father understands these 
things, and can distin- 
guish between mischief 
and meanness; between 
high spirits, 
the joy of liv- 
ing, and pure 
cussedness. 
And if a wo- 
man cannot 
understand a 
boy, still less 
can a man 
understand a 
girl A man 
could read to 
you the riddle 
of the Sphinx 
more easily 
than he could 
tell you what a 
fifteen - year- 
old girl’s giggle 
means; but to every woman its every 
intonation is fraught with a thou- 
sand meanings. She knows what it 
covers up and what it reveals; 
whether it is the em- 
barrassment and the 
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A woman judge is impera- 


shyness of innocence, 
or a bold challenge 
to some male. 

How impossible, 
then, that men 
should judge women 
justly, or that wo- 
men should judge 


tively needed if the crooked 
lines of many a poor. foolish 
girl's life are to be made 
straight. A girl will usually 
talk toa woman. A woman 
can appeal to her comprehen- 
sion, for the woman has been 
a girl and knows both how to 
sympathize with a girl s weak- 
nesses and how to make 
allowances for them 


men! How necessary, if we are to pre- 


serve that palladium of our liberties that 
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grants us the right to be tried by a “jury of 
our peers” that there should be women 
jurors as well as women judges for women, as 
there are men judges and men jurors for men! 

Strictly speaking, the Children’s Courts 
are not so much tribunals of justice as they 
are fountains of mercy. In them less effort 
is made to punish the guilty than to uplift 
the fallen, and to turn back into the right 
path the little feet that have strayed a few 
steps down the wrong road. It is, therefore, 
all-important to be able to win the confi- 
dence of the small delinquents, and to find 
out from them what lay behind their sin- 
ning, what environment sent them out into 
the street to learn its bitter lessons, what 
temptations lured them into wrongdoing, 
or what stress of circumstances drove them 
into crime. 

Now, the heart of a child, even of the most 






} 
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beloved and tenderly reared, is the hardest 
thing in the world to reach. Children are 
abnormally shy and afraid of ridicule, and 
to win the confidence of one, to reach the 
point where he or she will tell you what he 
or she really thinks and feels and hopes and 
plans, requires as much tact, diplomacy, 
and subtlety as it does to negotiate an in- 
ternational treaty. This reticence of child- 
hood is the stone wall against which the 
wisdom and the beneficence of the Chil- 
dren’s Court beats itself ceaselessly, and too 
often in vain. 

Very often the man judge, by some under- 
standing questions, can gain the confidence 
of the boy culprit, because he has been a boy 
himself and knows just what queries to put 
toalad. But he is helpless before the little 
girl delinquent; he has no key to her confi- 
dence. Most of the young girls who come 
before the court are charged with wayward- 
ness. They have taken the first step on the 
downward path. There is still a chance to 
save them, to turn them back to right liv- 
ing. But to help them, one must know all 
the ins and outs of their pitiful and sordid 
little stories. Questions must be asked 
them about matters so intimate that even 
many mothers find it impossible to speak of 
them to their daughters. In nearly every 
case brutal facts must be brought out. 
Above all, the very innermost secret of a 
girl’s heart must be revealed. And when the 
inquisitor is a strange man, robed in judicial 
authority, the girl is dumb; to save her life, 
she could not reveal herself to him. 

Here is where the woman judge is im- 
peratively needed if the crooked lines of 
these poor, ignorant, foolish children’s lives 
are to be made straight. The girl will usu- 
ally talk toa woman. A woman can appeal 
to her comprehension, for the woman has 
been a girl, and knows how to sympathize 
with a girl’s weaknesses, and make allow- 
ances for them. For instance, it is a gro- 
tesquely humorous and yet hideous fact 
that more than half the girls who “go 
wrong” are not the victims of passion, but 
of the love of dress. They were not led 
astray by some designing villain, but by 
the displays in store windows. They have 
literally sold their souls for a few yards of 
frippery. 

Men care little for dress and personal 
adornments, and therefore no man can ex- 
cuse a woman for sinning for the sake of 
wearing good clothes. But any woman can 
understand the temptation that comes to 





the pretty young girl who stands behind a 
counter all day, handling beautiful and 
costly garments that she sells to other 
women, until the longing for them becomes 
an obsession that she cannot resist. How 
could this girl make a man understand that 
although she had bartered her honor for the 
newest style hat, she was not really vicious 
nor immoral—only unmoral—and that at 
the bottom of her weak little soul there was 
still something good that could be appealed 
to? But a woman would know this, and 
that such a girl is merely the lowly follower 
of Becky Sharp—who declared she could be 
as virtuous as any one on five thousand a 
year—and that she can be saved by being 
assured a decent living wage. 

Again, how is any man judge to win from 
some poor little frightened, soiled dove of 
the street the story of the tragedy of the 
love that brought her to shame? It is so 
paltry in the telling that she has not the 
courage to bare her miserable romance to a 
man’s scornful eyes. It is only to another 
woman that she can speak of a love that 
has given her nothing but degradation and 
tears and blows, and that has yet survived 
—for only women know how weak and 
strong love makes them, and how com- 
pletely women are love’s fools. 

It is because women have always been the 
confidantes of the misery of the world, be- 
cause God fashioned a woman’s breast to 
be the place on which the repentant prodi- 
gal might weep out the sorrows of a con- 
trite heart, that we need women judges in 
our courts. It is to the mother, and not to 
the father, that the bad child goes with its 
confessions of wrongdoing, and it has ever 
been the province of the mother to bespeak 
mercy for the culprit and to soften the 
harshness of the father’s verdict. This 
office the woman judge will fulfil in the 
court. Children will find it easier to talk 
to her than they will to the man judge, and 
her intuition and sympathy will solve the 
problem of many a little wrongdoer, just 
because she understands as mothers under- 
stand, and as few fathers do. 

We need women not only as judges, but 
as jurors in all cases in which women are 
tried, and in all cases affecting sex relation- 
ship, because only women understand 
women and are fitted to mete out justice in 
such cases. An American jury is gallantry 
gone to seed when it comes to dealing with 
a pretty woman. It will acquit her of mur- 
der though her hands are_reeking with 
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blood, if she happens to have large and 
soulful eyes and can weep without her nose 
getting red. Justice is continually made a 
mockery of in such cases in our courts; but 
it would not be if the murderess were tried 
by a judge and jury of her own sex. That 
jury would be able to apply the acid test of 
their own experience to the probability of 
her story of her persecutions, and she might 
well omit the more romantic parts of her 
artfully concocted defense. She wouldn’t 
deceive a mother’s daughter of 
them. Also, her looks would leave them 
untouched, and murder and _black- 
mail would be much 
less safe feminine pur- 
suits than they are at 
present. 

The new thought of 
justice is constructive, 
not destructive, as it 
has been in the past. 
We have found out 
that it is not so im- 
portant to put people in 
prison as to keep them 
out of it, and we are 
trying now to save 
the sinner from his sin 
before he commits 
it, instead of try- 
ing to reform him 


afterward. To do this we are studying 
heredity and environment and psychology. 
We are looking after the children in schools, 
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and in their homes, and on the playgrounds. 
We have come to see the importance of hav- 
ing some wise counselor visit little Jackie 
and Susie in their homes and talk to their 
parents, and perhaps give them a hint about 




























To each sex the other is 
a riddle that it never 
guesses. No mother ever 
really understands her son 
or knows why he prefers 
to make a noise and get 
dirty instead of staying 
nice and clean and quiet. 
But the boys father 
understands 


how to keep 
Jackie and 
Susie off the 
streets. We 
perceive the 
necessity of 
having some 
tolerant and 
broad - minded 
individual in 

the dance- 

halls to say a 

warning word 

to Mamie 
about taking a 
glass of beer or 
picking up a 
strange ac- 
quaintance. 
Werealize how 
vital it is that 
girls who have 
no chaperon at 
home _ should 
be officially 
chaperoned 
abroad if they 
are to be sav- 
ed. And we 
know that this 
must be a wo- 
man’s work, 
and that no 
man can per- 
form it. It 
takes a wo- 
man’s sym- 
pathy, a wo- 
man’s __intui- 


tion, a woman’s instinctive 
knowledge of her sex to do it. 


That is why we 
must have women 
judges. 

“A Daniel, a 
second Daniel 
come to judg- 
ment,” cried Shy- 
lock, listening to 
Portia’s pleading. 


So say we all of the new woman judge— 
who has come to stay, and is the very latest 


improvement in justice. 
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Susan, angered past the power of reasonable speech, remained silent for half a minute, holding the back of a chair 
with both hands, and looking gravely into Ella's face. “Is that all?” she asked mildly. “Except that I'm 
surprised at you,” Ella said, a little nettled. “I'm not going to answer you,” Susan said, “because 
you know very well that I deceived nobody! It isn't my fault that I don’t want to 
marry your brother, and Emily knows how utterly unfair this is!” 


“* Saturday's Child" 





Saturday’s Child 


“Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for her living.” 


By Kathleen -Norris 


Author of ‘‘Mother,” ‘‘The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” ‘‘ Mothering Cecelia,” eic. 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


Synopsis:—Facing the supreme crisis of her life—that is the present position of Susan Brown. The reward of her 
abundant youth, her irresistible zest of life, her rise has nevertheless brought its trials and problems. A few years before 
she was just an under clerk in a dingy San Francisco wholesale drug house. ‘Then Peter Coleman, nephew of the head of 
the firm, was put into the office to “learn the -business"’—and fell a captive to her charms. Up to that time Susan had 
never met any man more attractive than Billy Oliver; a laboring young man, who boarded at heraunt’s. But Billy, lovable 
and fine though he was, to Susan was nothing more*than a big, jovial elder brother. Peter, wealthy, polished, impetuous, 
a great social favorite, was his very antithesis;* and Peter fascinated her. Marriage with Peter appealed to her as supreme 
bliss. , 

For two years Peter brightened her life with theater-parties and teas and delightful excursions, which seemed doubly 
splendid against the background of her aunt’s boarding-house.' But at length Susan could not but begin to question his 
sincerity. It was a long, brotherly talk from Billy Oliver that finally decided her upon the course of treatment which 
brought about the conversation wherein Susan thought Peter seriously asked her for her hand. But two weeks later, Peter, 
through a flippant note, dispelled all illusion of his sincerity, and departed on an extended trip to Japan. 

Emily Saunders, a society girl, whom Susan-had met through Peter, then offers her a position as companion. Here, 
living in the atmosphere of society, Susan comes to understand how the other half plays at life, comes to see Peter in a new 
light. Gradually the wound he inflicted heals;' life recovers its zest, and she becomes aware that Kenneth, the son of the 
family and heir to the Saunders millions, is following her about with worshipful eyes. On every side, indeed, her native 
charm, her adaptability, and vivacity captivate this social world, and soon she ceases to be regarded as a mere companion. 
As supreme evidence of this, she receives an invitation to the Browning Cotillion, the most exclusive social event of the San 
Francisco season, and it is here that she meets Stephen Bocqueraz, famous literary light and man of the world. She feels 
at once that here is a finer, nobler man than she has ever met before; and her heart goes out to him accordingly. But 
Bocqueraz is married; and so she has to put serious thought of him away from her. But when he comes to visit the Saun- 
derses, and he and Susan are thrown into daily informal contact—all the less interrupted because Kenneth has come down 
with a rather serious illness—then, subtly, the love they feel toward each other deepens. Finally Bocqueraz asks her if she 
believes that it is right for them to go on fighting against emotions of such strength. He mentionsdivorce. Horrified at the 
word, Susan still asks time to think things over. And at this juncture Kenneth Saunders, from the bed where he lies 
now convalescing, asks Susan to marry him. Her instinct is to accept him—it will mean a way out of all her difficulties 


and temptations; and it would mean that she could make her aunt and the girls free from worry for the rest of their lives. 
Also, Susan is human enough to think of the luxury and social standing she would enjoy as Mrs. Kenneth Saunders. But 
Bocqueraz’s emotion is so intense when she tells him of the proposal that all considerations save his feelings are swept away 


in Susan’s mind. 
Bocqueraz announces that he is leaving on a trip for Japan. 
“But I’m going to take you with me!"’ he cries. 
she murmurs. 


. OU could bear it better than I 
could,” he assured her. ‘But 
we'll never be separated again in 
this life, I hope! And every hour 

of my life I’m going to spend in trying to 

show you what it means to me to have 
you trust me—you with your beauty 
and your wit and your charm! Trust me 
to straighten out all this tangle! You 
know you are the most remarkable woman 
I ever knew, Susan,” he interrupted himself 
to say, seriously. ‘Oh, you can shake 
your head, but wait until other people agree 
with me! Wait until you catch the faintest 
glimpse of what our life is going tobe! And 
how you'll love the sea! And that reminds 
me,” he was all businesslike again, “the 

Nippon Maru sails on Sunday. You and 

I sail with her.” 

He paused, and in the gradually bright- 
ening gloom, Susan’s eyes met his, but she 

did not speak nor stir. 


“It’s the only way, dear!” he said ur- 


She tells Kenneth that she cannot marry him, and that chance is closed to her. 
The shock of the announcement almost causes Susan to faint. 


Quite innocently Susan looks up at him. 


Only a few days later 


“T couldn't bear it if you didn’t,”’ 


gently. “Yousee that? I can’t leave you 
here, and things cannot go on this way. _ It 
will be hard for a little while, but we’ll 
make it a wonderful year, Susan, and when 
it’s over, I'll take my wife home with me 
to New York.” 

“Tt seems incredible,” said Susan slowly, 
“that it is ever right to do a thing like this. 
You—you think I’m a strong woman, 
Stephen,” she went on, groping for the 
right words, “but I’m not—in this way. I 
think I could be strong,”’ Susan’s eyes were 
wistful; ‘I could be strong if my husband 
were a pioneer, or if I had an invalid hus- 
band, or if I had to—to work at anything,” 
she elucidated. “I could even keep a store, 
or plow, or go out and shoot game! But 
my life hasn’t run that way; I can’t seem to 
find what I want to do; I’m always bound 
by conditions I didn’t make—”’ 

“Exactly, dear! And now you are 
going to make conditions for yourself,” he 
added eagerly, as she hesitated. 
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Susan sighed. 

“Not so soon as Sunday,” she said, after 
a pause. 

“Sunday too soon? Very well, little 
girl. If you want to go Sunday, we'll go. 
And if you say not, I’ll await your plans,” 
he agreed. 

“But Stephen —what about tickets?”’ 

“The tickets are upstairs,” he told her. 
“T reserved the prettiest suite on board for 
Miss Susan Bocqueraz, my niece, who is 
going with me to meet her father in India, 
and a near-by stateroom for myself. And 
I spoke to the stewardess about my niece— 
I’ve known the stewardess for years. Mrs. 
O’Connor, you'll love her. But of course 
I’ll forfeit these reservations rather than 
hurry or distress younow. When I saw the 
big liner, Susan, the cleanness and bright- 
ness and airiness of it all; and when I 
thought of the deliciousness of getting away 
from the streets and smells and sounds of 
the city, out on the great Pacific, I thought 
I would be mad to prolong this existence 
here an unnecessary day. But that’s for 
you to say.” 

“T see,” she said dreamily. And through 
her veins, like a soothing draft, ran the 
premonition of surrender. Delicious to let 
herself go, to trust him, to get away from all 
the familiar sights and faces! She turned in 
the darkness and laid both hands on his 
shoulders. “TI’ll be ready on Sunday,” said 
she gravely. “I suppose, as a younger 
girl, I would have thought myself mad to 
think of this. But Ihave been wrong about 
so many of those old ideas; I don’t feel 
sure of anything any more. Life in this 
house isn’t right, Stephen, and certainly 
the old life at auntie’s—all debts and pre- 
tense and shiftlessness—isn’t right, either.” 

“You'll not be sorry, dear,” he told her, 
holding her hands. 

An instant later they were warned by 
a sudden flood of light on the porch, that 
Mr. Coleman had come to the open French 
window. 

“Shall you stay here until Sunday, or 
would you rather be with your own peo- 
ple?” Stephen asked quickly, in a lower 
tone. 

“It just depends upon what Ella and 
Emily do,’ Susan answered. “Kenneth 
may not tell them. If he does, it might be 
better to go. Thisis Tuesday. Of course 
I don’t know, Stephen; they may be very 
generous about it, they may make it as 
pleasant as they can. But certainly Emily 


isn’t sorry to find some reason for terminat- 
ing my stay here. We’ve—perhaps it’s 
my fault, but we’ve been rather grating 
on each other lately. So I think it’s pretty 
safe to say that I will go home on Wednes- 
day or Thursday.” 

““Good,” he said. “I can see you there!”’ 

“Oh, will you?” said Susan, pleased. 

“Oh, will I! Another thing, dear, you'll 
need some things. A big coat for the 
steamer, and some light gowns—but we can 
get those. We'll do some shopping in 
Paris—” 

He had touched a wrong chord, and 
Susan winced. “I have some money,” she 
assured him hastily, “and I’d rather—rather 
get those things myself!” 

“You shall do as you like,” he said 
gravely. Silently, and thoughtfully, they 
went back to join the others in the house. 

Susan lay awake all night, quiet and wide- 
eyed in the darkness, thinking, thinking, 
thinking. She arraigned herself mentally 
before a jury of her peers, and pleaded 
her own case. She did not think of 
Stephen Bocqueraz tonight—thought of 
him indeed did not lead to rational argu- 
ment !—but she confined her random reflec- 
tions to the conduct of other women. 
There was a moral code, of course; there 
were Commandments. But by whose de- 
cree might some of these be set aside and 
ignored, while others must still be observed 
to the letter and in the spirit? She was only 
temporarily following the spirit of the ex- 
ample set by these people among whom she 
was now living. And she was better than 
they, for she planned definitely to make 
the wrong right when she could. She was 
only wrong in seeming—they were actually 
lawbreakers. She heard the clock strike 
four before she went to sleep, and was 
awakened by Emily at nine o’clock the 
next morning. 


CHAPTER XX 


Back with the Lancasters 


It was a rainy, gusty morning, with show- 
ers slapping against the windows. The 
air in the house was too warm, radiators 
were purring everywhere, logs crackled in 
the fireplaces of the dining-room and hall. 
Susan, looking into the smaller library, saw 
Ella in a wadded silk robe, comfortably 
ensconced beside the fire, with the news- 
papers. 

‘Good morning, Sue,” said Ella politely. 
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Susan’s heart sank. ‘Come in,” said Ella. 
“Had your breakfast?” 

“Not yet,” said Susan, coming in. 

“Well, I just want to speak to you a 
moment,” said Ella, and Susan knew, from 
the tone, that she was in for an unpleasant 
half-hour. Emily, following Susan, entered 
the library, too, and seated herself on the 
window-seat. Susan did not sit down. 

“T’ve got something on my mind, Susan,” 
Ella said, frowning as she tossed aside her 
papers, ‘““and—you know me. I’m like all 
the Roberts; when I want to say a thing, 
I say it!” Ella eyed her groomed fingers a 
moment, bit at one before she went on. 
‘““Now, there’s only one important person 
in this house, Sue, asI always tell every one, 
and that’s mama!” said Ella, with a little air 
of sentimentality. ‘“‘Em 
and I don’t matter,’ as I 
say, ‘but mama’s old, and 
she hasn’t much longer to 
live and she does count!’ 
I—you may not always 
see it,’”’ Ella went on with 
dignity, “but I always 
arrange my engagements 
so that mama shall be the 
first consideration. She 
likes to have me go places, 
and I like to go, but many 
and many a night, when 
you and Em think that I 
am out somewhere, I’m in 
there with mama—” 

Susan knew that they 
were in the realm of pure 
fiction now, but she could 
only listen. She glanced 
at Emily, but Emily only 
looked impressed and 
edified. 

“So,” Ella, unchal- 
lenged, went on, “when I 
see any one inclined to be 
rude to mama, Sue—” 

‘As you certainly were 
—” Emily began. 

“Keep out of this, 
Emily,” Ella said. 

Susan asked in astonish- 
ment: ‘ But good gracious, 
Ella! When was I ever 
rude to your mother?” 

“« Just —one— moment, 
Sue,” Ella said, politely 
declining to be hurried. 
“Well! So when I realize 





the writer. 





that you deceived mama, Sue, it—I’ve al- 
ways liked you, and I’ve always said 
that there was a great deal of allowance 
to be made for you,” Ella interrupted 
herself to say kindly, “but, you know, 
that is the one thing I can’t forgive!— 
In just a moment,” she added, as Susan 
was about to speak again. ‘“‘About a week 
ago, as you know, Ken’s doctor said that he 
must positively travel. Mama isn’t well 
enough to go, the kid can’t go, and I can’t 
get away just now, even,”—Ella was deriv- 
ing some enjoyment from her new rdle of 
protectress—‘‘even if I would leave mama. 
What Ken suggested, you know, seemed a 
suitable enough arrangement at the time, 
although I think, and I know mama thinks, 
that it was just one of the poor boy’s ideas 


While they were walking up the wide passage toward the arcade, a young 
woman, an older woman, and a middle-aged man suddenly addressed 


“My daughter is a great admirer —~ the man 


began, but the older woman interrupted him 
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which might have worked very well, and 
might not! Be that as it may, however—”’ 

“Oh, Ella, what on earth are you getting 
at!” asked Susan, in sudden impatience. 

“Really, Sue!” Emily said, shocked at 
this irreverence. But Ella, flushing a little, 
proceeded with a little more directness. 

“T’m getting at this—please shut up, 
Emily! You gave mama to understand 
that it was all right between you and Ken, 
and mama told me so before I went to the 
Graham’s dinner, and I gave Eva Graham 
a pretty strong hint! Now Ken tells 
mama that that isn’t so at all—I must say 
Ken, for a sick boy, acted very well! And 
really, Sue, to have you willing to add any- 
thing to mama’s natural distress and worry 
now is—well, I don’t like it, and I say so 
frankly!” 

Susan, angered past the power of reason- 
able speech, remained silent for half a 
minute, holding the back of a chair with both 
hands, and looking gravely into Ella’s face. 

“Ts that all?” she asked mildly. 

“Except that I’m surprised at you,” Ella 
said, a little nettled. 

“T’m not going to answer you,” Susan 
said, “because you know very well that 
I have always loved your mother, and 
that I deceived nobody! And you can’t 
make me think she has anything to do 
with this! It isn’t my fault that I don’t 
want to marry your brother, and Emily 
knows how utterly unfair this is!” 

“Really, I don’t know anything about 
it!”” Emily said airily. 

“Oh, very well,” Susan said, at white heat. 
She turned and went quietly from the room. 

She went upstairs, head and heart awhiri, 
and sat down crosswise on a small chair, 
and stared out the window. She hated 
this house, she said to herself passionately, 
and every one in it! A maid, sympathet- 
ically fluttering about, asked Miss Brown if 
she would like her breakfast brought up. 

“Oh, I would!” said Susan gratefully. 

Lizzie presently brought in a tray, and ar- 
ranged an appetizing little meal. “‘They’re 
something awful, that’s what I say,” said 
Lizzie presently in a cautious undertone. 
“But I’ve been here twelve years, and I 
say there’s worse places! Miss Ella may 
be a little raspy now, Miss Brown, but don’t 
you take it to heart!” 

Susan, the better for hot coffee and human 
sympathy, laughed out in cheerful revulsion 
of feeling. “Things are all mixed up, Lizzie, 
but it’s not my fault,” she said gaily. 


“Well, it don’t matter,” said the literal 
Lizzie, referring to the tray. “I pile ’em 
up anyhow to carry ’em downstairs!” 

Breakfast over, Susan still loitered in her 
own apartments. She wanted to see Ste- 
phen, but not enough to risk encountering 
some one else in the halls. At about eleven 
o’clock, Ella knocked at the door, and 
came in. 

“T’m in a horrible rush,” said Ella, sitting 
down on the bed and interesting herself 
immediately in a silk work-bag of Emily’s 
that hung there. “I only want to say this, 
Sue,” she began, “it has nothing to do with 
what we were talking of this morning, but— 
I’ve just been discussing it with mama! — 
but we all feel, and I’m sure you do, too, 
that this is an upset sort of time. Emily, 
now,” said Ella, reaching her sister’s name 
with obvious relief, ‘‘Em’s not at all well, 
and she feels that she needs a nurse—I’m 
going to try to get that nurse Betty Brock 
had—Em may have to go back to the hospi- 
tal, in fact, and mama is so nervous about 
Ken, and I—” Ella cleared her throat, “I 
feel this way about it,” she said: “when 
you came here it was just an experiment, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Certainly,” Susan agreed. 

“‘Certainly—and a most successful one, 
too,’”’ Ella conceded relievedly. ‘But of 
course, if mama takes ‘baby’ abroad in the 
spring—you see how it is? And of course, 
even in case of a change now, we’d want 
you to take your time. Or—I’ll tell you, 
suppose you go home for a visit with your 
aunt now. Monday is Christmas, and 
then, after New Year’s, we can write about 
it, if you haven’t found anything else you 
want to do, and I'll let you know—” 

“JT understand perfectly,” Susan said 
quietly, but with a betraying color. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, I think that would be wisest.” 

“Well, I think so,” said Ella, with a long 
breath. ‘Now, don’t be in a hurry, even 
if Miss Polk comes, you could sleep up- 
stairs—” 

“Oh, I’d rather go at once—today,” 
Susan said. 

“Indeed not in this rain,”’ Ella said with 
her pleasant, half-humorous air of concern. 
“Mama and ‘baby’ would think I’d scared 
you away. Tomorrow, Sue, if you’re in 
such a hurry. But this afternoon some 
people are coming in to meet Stephen— 
he’s really going on Sunday, he says. Stay 
and pour!” 

It would have been a satisfaction to 
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Susan’s pride to refuse. She knew that Ella 
really needed her this afternoon, and she 
would have liked to punish that lady to that 
extent. But hurry was undignified and 
cowardly, and Stephen’s name was a charm, 
and so it happened that Susan found her- 
self in the drawing-room at five o’clock, in 
the center of a chattering group, and stirred, 
as she was always stirred, by Stephen’s 
effect on the people he met. He found time 
to say to her only a few words—“ You are 
more adorable than ever!””—but they kept 
Susan’s heart singing all the evening, and 
she and Emily spent the hours after dinner 
in great harmony; greater indeed than they 
had enjoyed for months. 

The next day, she said her good-byes, 
agitated beyond the capacity to feel any 
regret, for Stephen Bocqueraz had casually 
announced his intention to take the same 
train that she did for the city. Ella gave 
her a check—not for the sixty dollars that 
would have been Susan’s had she remained 
to finish out her month, but for ten dollars 
less. 

Stephen put her in a carriage at the ferry, 
and ‘they went shopping together. Then 
they went to tea, and Susan laughed at 
him because he remembered that Orange 
Pekoe was her greatest weakness; and then 
she grew unwontedly quiet. 

“What makes my girl suddenly look so 
sober?” 

Susan smiled, colored. “I was thinking 
of what people will say.” 

“T think you overestimate the interest 
that the world is going to take in our plans, 
Susan,” he said gravely, after a thoughtful 
moment. ‘We take our place in New 
York, in a year or two, as married people. 
‘Mrs. Bocqueraz’’’—the title thrilled Susan 
unexpectedly — “‘‘Mrs. Bocqueraz is his 
second wife,’ people will say. ‘They met 
while they were both traveling about the 
world, I believe.’ And that’s the end of 
it!” 

“But the newspapers may get it,” Susan 
said fearfully. 

“T don’t see how,” he reassured her. 
“Ella naturally can’t give it to them, for she 
will think you are at your aunt’s. Your 
aunt—” 

“Oh, I shall write the truth to auntie,” 
Susan said soberly. “Write her from 
Honolulu, probably. And _ wild horses 
wouldn’t get it out of Her. But if the slight- 
est thing should go wrong—” 

“Nothing will, dear. We'll drift about 


the world a while, and the first thing you 
know, you'll find yourself married hard and 
tight, and being invited to dinners and 
lunches and things in New York!” 

Susan’s dimples came into view. “I for- 
get what a very big person you are,” 
she smiled. “I begin to think you can do 
anything you want to do!” 

She had a reminder of his greatness even 
before they left the tea-room, for while they 
were walking up the wide passage toward 
the arcade, a young woman, an older 
woman, and a middle-aged man suddenly 
addressed the writer. 

“Oh, do forgive me!” said the young 
woman, “but aren’t you Stephen Graham 
Bocqueraz? We’ve been watching you— 


I just couldn’t help—” 


“My daughter is a great admirer—” the 
man began, but the elder woman interrupted 
him. 

“We're all great admirers of your books, 
Mr. Bocqueraz,” said she, “but it was 
Helen, my daughter here, who was sure 
she recognized you. We went to your 
lecture at our club, in Los Angeles—”’ 

Stephen shook hands, smiled, and was 
very gracious, and Susan, shyly smiling too, 
felt her heart swell with pride. When they 
went on together the little episode had 
subtly changed her attitude toward him; 
Susan was back for the moment in her old 
mood, wondering gratefully what the great 
man saw in her to attract him! 

A familiar chord was touched when, an 
hour later, upon getting out of a carriage at 
her aunt’s door, she found the right of way 
disputed by a grocer’s cart, and Mary Lou, 
clad in a wrapper, holding the driver in 
spirited conversation through a cratk in the 
door. Susan promptly settled a small bill, 
kissed Mary Lou, and went upstairs in 
harmonious and happy conversation. 

“T was just taking a bath!” said Mary 
Lou indignantly. 

Then, safe again in her room, she regaled 
Susan with all the family news as she 
ran her hand into stocking after stocking 
in search of a whole heel, and forced 
her silver cuff-links into the starched cuffs 
of her shirt-waist. 

Ferd Eastman’s wife had succumbed, 
some weeks before, to a second “stroke,” 
and Mary Lou wept unaffectedly at the 
thought of poor Ferd’s grief. Georgie, it 
seemed, was a very sick woman, in ma’s and 
Mary Lou’s opinion. Ma had asked the 
young O’Connors to her home for Christ- 
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mas dinner. “Perhaps they expected us to 
ask the old lady,” said Mary Lou re- 
sentfully. ‘Anyway, they aren’t coming!” 
Georgie’s baby, it appeared, was an angel, 
but Joe disciplined the poor little thing 
until it would make any one’s heart sick. 
Virginia was still at the institution, but of 
late some hope of eventual restoration of 
her sight had been given her. “It would 
break your heart to see her in that place; 
it seems like a-poorhouse!” said Mary 
Lou, with trembling lips, “but Jinny’s an 
angel. She gets the children about her, 
and tells them stories; they say she’s won- 
derful with them!” 

There was really good news of the Lord 
sisters, Susan was rejoiced to hear. They 
had finally paid for their lot in the Berkeley 
hills, and a new trolley-car line, passing 
within one block of it, had trebled its value. 
“ But better than all,” Mary Lou announced, 
“that great German muscle doctor has been 
twice to see Mary—isn’t that amazing? 
And not a cent charged—” 

“Oh, God bless him!” said Susan, her 
eyes flashing through sudden mist. “And 
will she be cured?” 

“Not ever to really be like other people, 
Sue. But he told her last time that, by 
the time that Berkeley garden was ready 
for her, she’d be ready to go out and sit 
in it every day! Lydia fainted away when 
he said it—yes, indeed she did!” 

“Well, that’s the best news I’ve heard 
for many a day!” Susan rejoiced. She 
could not have explained why, but some 
queer little reasoning quality in her brain 
made her own happiness seem the surer when 
she heard of the happiness of other people. 

The old odors in the halls, the old curtains 
and chairs and dishes, the old, old conver- 
sation; Mrs. Parker reading a clean, neatly- 
lined, temperate little letter from Loretta, 
signed, “Sister Mary Gregory”; Major 
Watts anxious to explain to Susan just the 
method of building an army bridge that 
he had so successfully introduced during 
the Civil War—‘‘S’ee, ‘Who is this boy, 
Cutter?’ ‘Why, sir, I don’t know,’ says 
Captain Cutter, ‘but he says his name is 
Watts!’ ‘Watts?’ says the general. ‘Well,’ 
s’ee, ‘if I had a few more of your kind, 
Watts, we’d get the Yanks on the run, and 
we'd keep ’em on the run.’ ” 

Lydia Lord came down to get Mary’s 
dinner, and again Susan helped the watery 
vegetables into a pyramid of saucers, and 
passed the green glass dish of pickles and 





the pink china sugar-bowl. But she was 
happy tonight; and it seemed good to be 
home, where she could be her natural self, 
and put her elbows on the table, and be 
listened to and laughed at, instead of play- 
ing a réle. 

“Gosh, we need you in this family, Susie!” 
said William Oliver, won from fatigue and 
depression to a sudden appreciation of her 
gaiety. 

“Do you, Willie darling?” 

“Don’t you call me Willie!” he looked 
up to say scowlingly. 

“Well, don’t you call me Susie then!” 
retorted Susan. Mrs. Lancaster patted 
her hand, and said affectionately, “Don’t 
it seem good to have the children scolding 
away at each other again!” 

Susan and William had one of their long 
talks after dinner, while they cracked and 
ate pine-nuts, and while Mary Lou, at the 
other end of the dining-room table, pains- 
takingly wrote a letter to a friend of her 
girlhood. Billy was frankly afraid that his 
men were reaching the point where a strike 
would be the natural step, and as president 
of their new-formed union, and spokesman 
for them whenever the powers had to be 
approached, he was anxious to delay ex- 
treme measures as long as he could. Susan 
was inclined to regard the troubles of the 
working man as very largely of his own mak- 
ing. “You'll simply lose your job,” said 
Susan, “and that’ll be the end of it. If 
you make friends with the Carpenters, on 
the other hand, you’d be fixed for life. And 
the Carpenters are perfectly lovely people. 
Mrs. Carpenter is on the hospital board, 
and a great friend of Ella’s. And she says 
that it’s ridiculous to think of paying those 
men better wages when their homes are so 
dirty and shiftless, and they spend their 
money as they do! You know very well 
there will always be rich people and poor 
people, and that if all the money in the 
world was divided on Monday morning—” 

“Don’t get that old chestnut off!” 
William entreated. 

“Well, I don’t care!” Susan said, a little 
more warmly for the interruption. ‘“ Why 
don’t they keep their houses clean, and 
bring their kids up decently ?” 

“Because they’ve had no decent training 
themselves, Sue. If they had fair pay and 
decent hours and time to go home and 
play with the kids, and do a little garden- 
ing, they’d learn fast enough!” 

“The poor you have always with you,” 
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Susan ran after them, and found them seated upon the lowest step of an out-of-the- 
way stairway, the haggard, worried young father vainly attempting to 

“Here, darling,” 

said Susan, holding out the horse 


console the sobbing mite upon his knee. 


said Mary Lou reverently. Susan laughed 
outright, and went around the table to kiss 
her cousin. 

“You’re an old darling, Mary Lou!” 
said she. Mary Lou accepted the tribute 
as just. 

The quiet, stupid evening carried her 
back, in spirit, to the Susan of a few years 
ago, the shabby little ill-dressed clerk of 
Hunter, Baxter and Hunter’s, who had been 
such a limited and suppressed little person. 
The Susan of today was an erect, well- 
corseted, well-manicured woman of the 
world; a person of noticeable nicety of 
speech, accustomed to move in the very 
highest society. No, she could never come 
back to this, to the old shiftless, penniless 
ways. Any alternative rather! 
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“And besides, I 
haven’t really done 
anything yet,” Su- 
san said to herself 
uneasily, when she 
was brushing her 
hair that night, and 
Mary Lou was con- 
gratulating her 
upon her improved 
appearance and 
manner. 

On Saturday, she 
introduced her de- 
lighted aunt and 
cousin to Mr. 
Bocqueraz, who 
came to take her 
for a little stroll. 

“T’ve always 
thought you were 
quite an unusual 
girl, Sue,” said her 
aunt later in the 
afternoon, “and I 
do think it’s a real 

compliment for a 
man like that to 
talk to a girl like 
you! Ishouldn’t 
know what tosay 
to him myself, 
and I was real 
proud of the way 
you spoke up; so 
easy and yet so 
ladylike!” 

Susan gave her 
aunt only an 
ecstatic kiss for 

answer. Bread was needed for dinner, and 
she flashed out to the bakery for it, and 
came flying back, the bread, wrapped in 
paper and tied with pink string, under her 
arm. She proposed a stroll aiong Filmore 
Street to Mary Lou, in the evening, and 
they wrapped up for their walk under the 
clear stars. There was a holiday tang to 
the very air; even the sound of a premature 
horn, now and then; the shops were full of 
shoppers. 

Mary Lou had some cards to buy, at 
five cents apiece, or two for five cents, and 
they joined the gently pushing groups in 
the little stationery stores. Insignificant 
little shoppers were busily making selections 
from the open trays of cards; school- 
teachers, stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
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clerks kept up a constant little murmur 
among themselves: ‘How much are these? 
Thank you!” “She says these are five, 
Lizzie; do you like them better than the little 
holly books?” “TI’ll take these two, please, 
and will you give me two envelopes?—Wait 
just a moment, I didn’t see these!” ‘This 
one was in the ten-cent box, but it’s marked 
five, and that lady says that there were 
some just like it for five. If it’s five, I 
want it!” ‘“Aren’t these cunnin’?” “Yes, 
I noticed those—did you see these, dar- 
ling?” “I want this one—I want these, 
please—will you give me this one?” 

“Are you going to be open at all tomor- 
row?” Mary Lou asked, unwilling to be 
hurried into a rash choice. 

“Tsn’t this little one with a baby’s face 
sweet?” said a tall, gaunt woman, gently, 
to Susan. 

“Darling!” said Susan. 

“But I want it for an unmarried lady, 
who isn’t very fond of children,” said the 
woman delicately. ‘So perhaps I had 
better take these two funny little pussies 
in a hat!” 

They went out into the cold street again, 
and into a toy-shop where a lamb was to 
be selected for Georgie’s baby. And here 
was a roughly dressed young man holding 
up a four-year-old boy to see the elephants 
and horses. Little Four, a noisy little fel- 
low, with cold, red little hands, and a worn, 
soiled plush coat, selected a. particularly 
charming shaggy horse, and shouted with 
joy as his father gave it to him. 

“You can have that; there’s nothing too 
good for you!” said the father, and he 
signaled a saleswoman. The girl looked 
blankly at the change in her hand. 

“That’s two dollars, sir,” she said 
pleasantly, displaying the tag. 

“What?” the man stammered, turning 
red. “Why—why, sure—that’s right! But 
I thought—” he appealed to Susan. “Don’t 
that look like twenty cents?” he asked. 

Mary Lou tugged discreetly at Susan’s 
arm, but Susan would not desert the baby 
in the plush coat. “It is!” she agreed 
warmly. 

“Oh, no, ma’am! These are the best, 
German toys,” said the saleswoman firmly. 

“Well, then, I guess—” the man tried 
gently to disengage the horse from the 
jealous grip of its owner, “I guess we’d bet- 
ter leave this horse here for some other 
little feller, Jimmy,” said he, ‘and we'll 
go see Santa Claus.” 


“T thess want my horse that dad gave 
me!” said Jimmy happily. 

“Shall I ask Santa Claus to send it?” 
asked the saleswoman tactfully. 

“‘No-o-o!” said the small boy uneasily. 
“Doncher letter have it, dad!” 

“Give the lady the horse, old man,” 
said the father, “and we’ll go find something 
pretty for mama and the baby!” The 
little fellow’s lips quivered, but even at four, 
some of the lessons of poverty had been 
learned. He held out the horse obediently, 
but Susan saw the little rough head go 
down tight against the man’s collar, and 
saw the clutch of the grimy little hand. 

Two minutes later she ran after them, 
and found them seated upon the lowest 
step of an out-of-the-way stairway, the 
haggard, worried young father vainly at- 
tempting to console the sobbing mite upon 
his knee. 

“Here, darling,” said Susan, holding out 
the horse. And what no words could do, 
the touch of the rough-coated pony did for 
her. Up came the little face, radiant 
through tears; Jimmy clasped his horse 
again. 

‘No, ma’am, you mustn’t—I thank you 
very kindly, ma’am, but—” was all that 
Susan heard before she ran away. 

She would do things like that every day 
of her life, she thought, lying awake in the 
darkness that night. Wasn’t it better to 
do that sort of thing with money than to 
be a Mary Lou, say, without? She was 
going to take a reckless and unwise step 
now. Admitted. But it would be the only 
one. And after busy and blameless years 
every one must come to see that it had 
been for the best. 

Every detail was arranged now. She and 
Stephen had visited the big liner that after- 
noon; Susan had had her first intoxicating 
glimpse of the joy of sea-travel; had peeped 
into the lovely little cabin that was to be 
her own; had been respectfully treated by 
the steward as the coming occupant of that 
cabin. 

And yet three days of the pure, simple old 
atmosphere had somewhat affected Susan, 
in spite of herself. She could much more 
easily have gone away with Stephen Boc- 
queraz without this interval. Life in the 
Saunders home stimulated whatever she had 
of recklessness and independence, frivolity 
and irreverence of law. She would be ad- 
mired for this step by the people she had 
left; she could not think without a heart- 
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ache of her aunt’s shame and distress. But 
still, she reflected, she could withdraw 
even now. 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Sailing of the Ship 


The morning broke like many another 
morning—sunshine and fog battling out-of- 
doors, lazy and unsystematic and generally 
characteristic of a Sunday morning within. 
Susan went to church at seven o'clock, 
because Mary Lou seemed to expect it of 
her, and because it seemed a good thing to 
do; but she could neither think nor feel, 
today. She was loitering over her break- 
fast at half-past eight, when Mrs. Lancaster 
came in. 

“Any plan for today, Sue?” asked her 
aunt. 

Susan jumped nervously. “Goodness, 
auntie! I didn’t see you there! Yes, you 
know I have to go and see Mr. Bocqueraz off 
at eleven.” 

“Oh, so youdo! But you won’t go back 
with the others, dear? Tell them we want 
you for Christmas!” 

“With the others?” 

“Miss Ella and Emily,” her aunt sup- 
plied, mildly surprised. 

“Oh! Oh, yes! Yes, I suppose so. I 
don’t know,” Susan said in great confusion. 

“You'll probably see Lydia Lord there,” 
pursued Mrs. Lancaster, presently. “She’s 
seeing Mrs. Lawrence’s cousins off.” 

“On the Nippon Maru?” Susan asked 
nervously. 

“How you do remember names, Sue! 
Yes, Lydia’s going down.” 

“T’d go with you, Sue, if it wasn’t for 
those turkeys to stuff,” said Mary Lou. “I 
do love a big ship!” 

“Oh, I wish you could!’ Susan said. 

She went upstairs with a fast-beating 
heart. 

Mary Lou came in upon her packing her 
suitcase. “TI suppose they may want you 
to go right back,” said Mary Lou regret- 
fully, in reference to the Saunderses, ‘but 
why don’t you leave that here in case they 
don’t?” 

“Oh, I'd rather take it,” said Susan. 

She kissed her cousin good-by, gave her 
aunt a particularly fervent hug, and went 
out into the doubtful morning. The fog- 
horn was booming on the bay, and when 
Susan joined the little stream of persons 
filing toward the dock of the great Nippon 


Maru, fog was already shutting out all the 
world, and the eaves of the pier dripped 
with mist. Between the slow-moving mo- 
tor-cars and trucks on the dock, well-dressed 
men and women were picking their way 
through the mud.° 

Susan went unchallenged up the gang- 
plank, with girls in big coats, carrying candy- 
boxes and violets, men with cameras, elderly 
persons who watched their steps nervously. 
The big ship was filled with chattering 
groups, young people raced through cabins 
and passageways, eager to investigate. 

Stevedores were slinging trunks and boxes 
on board; everywhere was stir and shouting 
and movement. Children shrieked and 
romped in the sun; there were tears and 
farewells on all sides; postal-writers were 
already busy about the tables in the writing- 
room, stewards were captured on their 
swift comings and goings, and interrogated 
and importuned. Fog lay heavy and 
silent over San Francisco; and the horn 
still boomed, down the bay. 

Susan, standing at the rail, looking grave- 
ly on at the vivid and exciting picture, felt 
an uneasy and chilling little thought clutch 
at her heart. She had always said that she 
could withdraw. At this particular minute 
she could withdraw. But in a few moments 
more the dock would be moving steadily 
away from her; the clock in the ferry-tower, 
with gulls wheeling about it, the ferry-boats 
churning long wakes in the smooth surface 
of the bay, the stir of little craft about the 
piers, the screaming of a hundred whistles 
in a hundred keys, would all be gone. Al- 
catraz would be passed, Black Point, and 
the Golden Gate; they would be out be- 
yond the rolling headwaters of the harbor. 
No withdrawing then! 

Her attention was attracted by the sud- 
den appearance of guards at the gang-plank; 
no more visitors would be allowed on board. 
Susan smiled at the helpless disgust of some 
late-comers, who must send their candy 
and books up by the steward. Twenty- 
five minutes of twelve, said the ferry clock. 

“Are you going as far as Japan, my dear?’ 
asked a gentle, little lady at Susan’s shoul- 
der. 

“Yes, we’re going even farther!” said 
friendly Susan. 

“T’m going all alone,” said the little lady, 
“and old as I am, I so dread it! I tell 
Captain Wolseley—” 

“I’m making my first trip,” said Susan, 
reassuringly, ‘“‘so we'll stand by each other!” 
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A touch on her arm made her turn sud- 
denly about, her heart thundering. But 
it was only Lydia Lord. 

“Tsn’t this thrilling, Sue?”’ asked Lydia, 
excited and nervous. “What wouldn't 
you give to be going? Did you go down and 
see the cabins; aren’t they dear? Have 
you found the Saunders party?” 

“Are the Saunderses here?” asked Susan. 

“Miss Ella was, I know. But she’s 
probably gone now. I didn’t see the 
younger sister. I must get back to the 
Jeromes,” said Lydia; “they began to 
take pictures, and I thought I’d run away 
for a little peep at everything, all to myself! 
They say that we shore people will have 
to leave the ship at a quarter of twelve.” 

She fluttered away, and a second later 
Susan found her hand covered by the big 
glove of Stephen Bocqueraz. 

“Here you are, Susan,” he said, with busi- 
nesslike satisfaction. ‘I was kept by Ella 
and some others, but they’ve gone now. 
Everything seems to be quite all right.” 

Susan turned a rather white and strained 
face toward him, but even now his bracing 
bigness and coolness were acting upon her 
as a tonic. 

“We're at the captain’s table,” he told 
her, “‘which you’ll appreciate if you’re not 
ill. If you are ill, you’ve got a splendid 
stewardess. She happens to be an old 
acquaintance of mine; she used to be on a 
Cunarder, and she’s very much interested 
in my niece, and will look out for you very 
well.” He looked down upon the crowded 
piers. “Wonderful sight, isn’t it?” he 
asked. Susan leaned beside him at the rail; 
her color was coming back, but she saw 
nothing and heard nothing of what went 
on about her. 

‘““What’s he doing that for?” she asked 
suddenly. For a blue-clad coolie was work- 
ing his way through the crowded decks, 
banging violently on a gong. The sound 
disturbed Susan’s overstrained nerves. 

“T don’t know,” said Stephen. “Lunch, 
perhaps. Would you like to have a look 
downstairs before we go to lunch?”’ 

“That’s a warning for visitors to go 
ashore,” volunteered a bright-faced girl near 
them, who was leaning on the rail, staring 
down at the pier. “But they’ll give a 
second warning,” she added, “for we’re 
going to be a few minutes late getting away. 
Aren’t you glad you don’t have to go 
ashore?” she asked Susan gaily. 

“Rather!” said Susan huskily. 


Visitors were beginning now to go re- 
luctantly down the gang-plank, and mass 
themselves on the dock, staring up at the 
big liner. Their faces showed the strained, 
bright smile that becomes so fixed during 
the long, slow process of casting off. Hand- 
kerchiefs began to wave, and to wipe wet 
eyes; empty, last promises were exchanged 
between decks and pier. A woman near 
Susan began to cry—a homely little woman 
—but the big, handsome man who kissed 
her was crying, too. 

Suddenly the city whistles _ shrilled 
twelve—Susan thought of the old lunch- 
room at Hunter, Baxter and Hunter’s, of 
Thorny and the stewed tomatoes; and felt 
the bitter tears rise in her throat. 

Various passengers now began to turn 
their interest to the life of the ship. There 
was talk of luncheon, of steamer-chairs, of 
asking the stewardess for jars to hold 
flowers. Susan had drawn back from the 
rail; no one on the ship knew her, but 
somebody cn the pier might. There was 
still a pile of freight on the pier, at the for- 
ward gangway, but twenty or more men 
were making frantic efforts to transfer it 
hurriedly to the ship. Wheeled trucks were 
rushed to and fro; boxes crashed on the 
deck; belated trunks were slung from ex- 
press van to deck without a second’s loss of 
time. The maddest confusion prevailed. 

‘‘Now suppose we go and find Mrs. 
O’Connor, the stewardess,” Stephen said, in 
a matter-of-fact tone. “Then you can take 
off your hat and freshen up a bit, and we 
can look over the ship.”” He led her cleverly 
through the now wildly churning crowds, 
into the comparative quiet of the saloon. 

Here they found Mrs. O’Connor, sur- 
rounded by an anxious group of travelers. 
The two women studied each other with 
interest. 

Susan saw a big-boned, gray-haired, ca- 
pable-looking Irishwoman, in a dress of 
dark blue duck, with a white collar and 
white cuffs, heard a warming, big voice, and 
saw a ready and infectious smile. In all 
the surrounding confusion Mrs. O’Connor 
was calm and alert; so normal in manner 
and speech indeed that merely watching 
her had the effect of suddenly cooling Susan’s 
blood, of reducing her whirling thoughts 
to something like their old, sane basis. 
Travel was nothing to Mrs. O’Connor; 
farewells were the chief of her diet; and her 
manner with Stephen Bocqueraz was crisp 
and quiet. She fixed upon him shrewd, 








“I must get off this boat,” Susan said, with the piteous, bewildered look of a tear-drenched child. “Now, my 
dear—* Mrs. O'Connor began soothingly. But the little delay maddened Susan. ‘‘Oh, help me,” she said, 
laying one shaking hand on the other woman's broad shoulder, “help me! Don't stand talking here! 
Can't you see that I oughtn't to be here—I'm not his niece—can't you see? ~ 
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wise eyes that had seen some curious things 
in their day, but she gave Susan a motherly 
smile. 

“This is my niece, Mrs. O’Connor,”’ said 
Stephen, introducing Susan. “She’s never 
made the trip before, and I want you to help 
me turn her over to her daddy, in Manila, 
in first-class shape.” 

“T will that,” agreed the stewardess 
heartily. 

“Well, then I'll have a look at my own 
diggings, and Mrs. O’Connor will take you 
to yours, Sue,” Stephen said, walking off, 
and Susan followed Mrs. O’Connor to her 
own cabin. 

“The very best on the ship, as you might 
know Mr. Bocqueraz would get for any one 
belonging to him,” said Mrs. O’Connor, 
shaking pillows and straightening curtains 
with great satisfaction, when they reached 
the luxurious little suite. “He’s your 
father’s brother, he tells me. Was that it?” 

She was only making talk, with the kindli- 
est motives, for a nervous passenger, but 
the blood rushed into Susan’s face. Some- 
how it cut her to the heart to remember 
her father just at this instant; to make him, 
however distantly, a party to this affair. 

“And you’ve lost your dear mother,” 
Mrs. O’Connor said, misunderstanding the 
girl’s evident distress. “Well, my dear, the 
trip will do you a world of good, and you’re 
blessed in this—you’ve a good father left, 
and an uncle that would lay down and die 
for you. I leave my own two girls, every 
time I go,” pursued Mrs. O’Connor com- 
fortably. “‘Angela’s married—she has a 
baby, poor child, and she’s not very strong 
—and Regina is still in boarding-school, in 
San Rafael. It’s hard to leave them—” 

Simple, kindly talk, it was—but suddenly 
it seemed to Susan that, with a hideous 
roaring and rocking, the world was crashing 
to pieces about her. Her soul sickened and 
shrank within her. She felt that she could 
not bear this kindly trust and sympathy— 
could not bear to be known to this woman 
for what she was! 

A gulf yawned before her. She had not 
foreseen this. She had known that there 
were women in the world, plenty of them, 
Stephen said, who would understand what 
she was doing, like her in spite of it, even 
admire it. 

But what these blue eyes would look when 
they knew it, she very well knew. What- 
ever glories and heights awaited Susan 
Brown in the days to come, she could never 


talk as an equal with Ann O’Connor or her 
like again, never exchange homely, happy 
details of babies and boarding-school and 
mothers and fathers again! 

“Leo—that’s my son-in-law—is an angel 
to her,’’ Mrs. O’Connor was saying, “and 
it’s not every one that would be, as you 
know, for poor Angela was sick all the time 
before Raymond came, and now she’s 
hardly able to stir, even yet. But Leo 
gets his own breakfasts—”’ 

Susan was at the wash-stand, busy with 
brush and comb. She paused. 

Life stretched before her vision a dark- 
ened and wearisome picture. She had a 
sudden picture of Mrs. O’Connor’s daughter, 
of Georgie—of all the helpless women 
upon whom physical weakness lays its 
heavy load. Pale, dispirited, hanging over 
the little cradles, starting up at little cries 
in the night, comforted by the boyish, 
sympathetic husbands, and murmuring 
tired thanks and appreciations— 

She, Susan, would be old some day, 
might be sick and weak any day; there 
might be a suffering child. What then? 
What consolation for a woman who set her 
feet deliberately in the path of wrong? Not 
even a right to the consolation these others 
had, to the strong arm and the heartening 
voice at the day’s end. And the child— 
what could she teach a child of its mother? 

“But I might not have one,” said Susan 
to herself. And instantly tears of self-pity 
bowed her head over the little towel-rack, 
and turned her heart to water. “I love 
children so—and I couldn’t have children!” 
came the agonized thought, and she wept 
bitterly, pressing her eyes against the 
smooth folds of a towel. 

“Come now, come now,” said Ann 
O’Connor, sympathetic, but not surprised. 
“You mustn’t feel that way. Dry your 
eyes, dear, and come up on the deck. We'll 
be casting off any moment now. Think 
of your meeting your good father—” 

“Oh, daddy—!” The words were a long 
wail. Then Susan straightened up reso- 
lutely. Her eyes were red, her face blotched, 
her breath came spasmodically, and her 
voice was thick. 

“T must get off this boat,” she said, with 
the piteous, bewildered look of a tear- 
drenched child. ‘Will you help me? 
Won’t you help me to get away?” 

“Now, my dear—’’ Mrs. O’Connor be- 
gan soothingly. 

But the little delay maddened Susan. 
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“Oh, for God’s sake ” she said, laying one 
shaking hand on the other woman’s broad 
shoulder, “help me—help me! Don’t 
stand talking here! Can’t you see? Can’t 
you see that I oughtn’t to be here—I’m not 
his niece—can’t you see? I have no 
father—” 

“What are you saying?” 
O’Connor, in a terrible voice. 

“Oh, Mrs. O’Connor, won’t you do 
something while there’s time?” Susan 
begged. ‘‘Won’t you help me to get off—” 

“And you with the face of a little girl,” 
said Ann O’Connor slowly, in a whisper. 

“Oh, I know what you think of me!” 
Susan said bitterly. ‘But I’m not—’” tears 
broke her voice again. “I must get off!” 
she said, making a confused start for the 
door. She stopped at the little mirror, 
pushed back her hair with a worried gesture, 
straightened her hat without being in the 
least conscious of what she did. “I must 
get off,” she said again. “Just show me, 
won't your” 

“God help us all, but they’ve cast off, for 
all I know!” the stewardess said. But 
even as she spoke she ran, and Susan, sick 
with fears, ran with her. ‘‘We can’t make 
it!” panted Mrs. O’Connor. “Oh, God, 
give us time!” Susan heard her whisper. 

Susan saw nothing, heard nothing, fel: 
nothing but the hideous necessity of reach- 
ing that gang-plank in time. The passages 
and turnings seemed endless, and she 
seemed to herself to be almost motionless, 
running with bound feet, as one runs in 
dreams. Faces stared at her—tables and 
chairs flashed by—a bulldog blocked the 
way—was gone— 

They were out on the deck at last, a 
thousand eyes upon them. 

‘““‘Wait—you! If you please!” panted 
Mrs. O’Connor, arresting the man at the 
gang-plank less by her incoherent words 
than by the big hand she laid upon his arm, 
at the very instant when he was about to 
pull up the roped bridge. 

“This lady nearly got left,” explained 
Mrs. O’Connor, to the disapproving officer 
in charge. ‘Thank God we’re in time,” 
she said to Susan; “‘good-by, my dear, and 
God bless you!” 

“The shore gong rang ten minutes ago, 

” said the guard. 

“T know—” Susan murmured, passing 
him. Embarrassment ov erwhelmed her. 
Every one was watching her—her heart 
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gave a mad leap into her throat. Suppose 
Stephen were watching, suppose he tried to 
stop her 

What should she do if he called to her, 
before all these watching people? Greater 
than any other consideration seemed at 
this second the necessity of escaping no- 
toriety just now. 

Susan went slowly down the slanting 
gang-plank. It seemed a criminal thing to 
do, this running away from the suite that 
was being specially reserved for her on 
this immense liner. What endless explan- 
ations must be made if there were any hitch 
now— 

“Susan—Susan!” called Lydia Lord, 
from the little group at the foot of the 
gang-plank. And she came forward, and 
slipped her hand through Susan’s arm. 
“My goodness gracious—you were nearly 
carried off to China, you crazy child!” 
laughed Lydia. 

“Ts either of you ladies sailing?” asked 
a guard sharply. Susan turned to him, 
desperate with the pressure of the supreme 
moment. Now or never—now or never— 

“No, indeed!’’ Lydia said cheerfully. 
And so it was settled. 

Susan saw the gang-plank go up, saw it 
pulled on board the Nippon Maru, saw a 
trim section of railing replace the opening 
where the gang-plank had been. People 
waved flowers and handkerchiefs from the 
decks, and the people on the pier returned 
the good-byes. 

“There she goes!” said Lydia, on a great 
breath. 

She turned to watch the Nippon Maru 
move against the pier like a moving wall, 
swing free, push slowly out into the-bay. 

Susan did not look. “It makes me sick,” 
she said, with an effort, when Lydia noticed 
that she was not watching. 

“Why, I should think it did!” Lydia ex- 
claimed, for. Susan’s face was ashen, and 
she was biting her lips hard to keep back the 
deadly rush of faintness that threatened 
to engulf her. 

“Tm afraid—air—Lyd—” . whispered 
Susan. Lydia turned to her with instant 
concern. 

“Here, sit on these boxes, darling,” she 
said. ‘Well, you poor little girl, you! 
There, that’s better. Don’t worry about 
any one watching you; just sit there and 
rest as long as you feel like it! _ I guess” 


you need your lunch!” 
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HE Prince found the Prin- 
cess in the royal nursery, 
playing with the royal heirs. 
She was in an old kimono 
and her comfortable old 
bed-slippers. Her blond curls had been 
pulled down by the Heir Apparent, and one 
of her rosy cheeks had been smeared by the 
sticky fingers of the Heir Presumptive. 

The general chorus of crows and cries re- 
deubled as the Prince made his appearance, 
and found himself enveloped by the typical, 
composite nursery smell that was sweeter to 
his nostrils than the fragrance of new-mown 
hay. The object of his visit filled the Prince 
with repugnance. Before introducing it, 
he could not resist the temptation to wipe 
away the iridescent bubbles that the young- 
est heir, the only princess in the lot, was 
gravely blowing on her bib. 

The Prince had just been closeted with 
his Prime Minister, when he would rather 
have been reading to his wife or playing 
with his children. 
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“Your Highness,” the Prime Minister 
had remarked, pointing through the palace 
window toward a rococo structure that was 
falling to ruin in a corner of the royal 
grounds, “the Pavilion of Pleasure is vacant, 
and its emptiness mutely undermines your 
popularity. You are aware that every one 
of your princely ancestors caused the Pavil- 
ion of Pleasure to ring with illicit laughter. 
It is part of the princely tradition, in which 
the loyalty of your subjects is inextricably 
bound. Even you will admit, I think, that 
a prince who is a pattern of all the domestic 
virtues is scarcely an inspiriting spectacle.” 

“‘T admit nothing of the sort,”’ the Prince 
had answered indignantly. ‘I could un- 
derstand it if my subjects were a dissolute 
people; but we have more domestic virtue 
to the square foot than any other spot in 
Europe.” 

“Quite true; and that is precisely the 
reason there is imperative need of some 
vicarious outlet for the love of romance in- 
herent in every heart. You know, and I 
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know, that the world is a pretty decent sort 
of place, and the people in it pretty decent 
sort of people. And yet it is the breath of 
scandal that makes our old virtuous earth 
go round.” 

“Well, I refuse to furnish the breath of 
scandal. Why can’t you furnish it?” 

“Oh, Prince,” cried the Prime Minister 
in a voice of terror, “in a man of my years it 
would be unbecoming! And besides, my 
wife wouldn’t let me.” 

“Then say I’m busy.” 

“T have disseminated among your sub- 
jects counsels of patience. But their pa- 
tience is exhausted.” The Prime Minis- 
ter paused, and when he spoke, it was with 
a solemnity that made on the Prince its due 
impression. ‘Your Highness, my secret 
agents inform me that next Saturday even- 
ing your subjects purpose to congregate be- 
fore the palace, ostensibly to celebrate your 
thirty-fifth birthday. If, on that evening, 
the Pavilion of Pleasure is not lighted, and if 
a lady is not seen beside you on the balcony, 
your throne will be demolished, envious 
northern powers will swallow our beloved 
country, the balance of power in Europe 
will be destroyed, and world-wide war will 
follow.” 

“T recognize the gravity of the situation,” 
the Prince admitted with deep reluctance, 
“but where can a lady such as you describe 
be found?” 

“Not three leagues from our capital there 
is a chateau belonging to the most beautiful, 
the most fascinating woman in Europe, the 
friend of mighty emperors. Go to her, and 
although you cannot offer the honoraria of 
emperors, I feel confident that, thanks to 
your youth, your pleasing exterior, and your 
gentlemanly address, the mission will not 
prove entirely fruitless.” 

“Well,” remarked the Prince with resig- 
nation, “Ill consult my wife about it.” 

He now drew his wife aside, and giving 
her plump waist one of those satisfying, 
honest hugs that only old happily married 
people know about, he told her everything, 
with the frankness characterizing his rela- 
tions with her. She had suspected some- 
thing from his constrained manner on enter- 
ing the nursery, so that she was somewhat 
prepared to share the burden with him. 
After he had told her all the details of his 
plan, she said: “Oh, I wish I could do it for 
you! But of course I can’t. What neck- 
tie do you think you’d better wear?”’ 

She brushed his best clothes, and got out 
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a clean shirt for him, and after he was 
dressed to her perfect satisfaction, and she 
had given his hair an artistic rumple—he 
was prone to plaster it down—she gazed at 
him with shining eyes, while he stood look- 
ing back at her with the self-consciousness 
his good clothes always gave him. 

“Dear, I wish I could take you with me; 
but I suppose it wouldn’t be the proper 
thing.” 


In all his life the Prince had never gone on 
such an errand; and he felt like a stranger 
as he sat alone in the royal barouche with 
the high strap springs behind and the big- 
bellied horses in front, that looked as 
though they had stepped out of a Velasquez 
picture, and, prancing ponderously, seemed 
to make more progress in the vertical than 
on the horizontal plane. 

The Prince looked with an alien eye on 
his brown, crumbly hills and his green, 
glossy valleys. He did not like the yellow 
of his rivers, and the sea seemed a leaden 
mirror for a leaden sky. The peasants he 
passed took off their hats to him, but their 
hearts were not in it; and he could see in 
their sullen faces how necessary was the 
sacrifice he was making for their sakes. 
This stung him into new courage; and at 
last the Velasquez horses rocked themselves 
out of his dominion. And afar off he saw 
the chateau. : 

Like a city on a hill, it shone with a hun- 
dred white turrets that pierced the blue air; 
a thousand casements caught the light and 
sent it back in glittering fragments; and the 
Prince would have turned about in despair 
if the homelike smell of the royal barouche 
had not strengthened his resolution—a 
charming smell of mildewed leather and 
moldy hair. He looked at the broad de- 
pression in the seat where his wife usually 
sat beside him; he looked at the hole the 
Heir Apparent had kicked in one of tke 
cushions; and he persevered, ready to over- 
come any obstacle. 

As the barouche drew up at the lodge, the’ 
gatekeeper looked askance at the carriage; 
but on reading the word “Prince” on the 
Prince’s card, he let him through; and the 
barouche rolled into the most beautiful 
pleasance the Prince had ever seen. 

There were lawns as flat as a floor and as 
billowy as the waves of the ocean, on which 
were appliances for every game that had ever 
been invented by man. There were groves 
of trees, pointed and pendulous, of every 
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“Perhaps I could sleepthere. If—if—! 
He thought of what the Princess would say; but he also 
nally, as every happily married husband must when he 


The Chatelaine laughed, and then grew grave in the midst of her laughter. 


The Prince was thunderstruck at her proposal. 





You make strange conditions,” she went on impulsively, “therefore 1 make mine”; and she made her condition. 
thought of his distracted country. “I accept the condition,” he said, with external firmness, but quaking inter- 
makes a momentous decision without consulting his wife 
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kind and color that would grow in that lati- 
tude; and every bird in the branches was 
like a blossom, and its song like the per- 
fume thereof. Every flower that grows 
grew in those gardens, and in the midst was 
a pool of living water where the limbs of a 
swimmer would make ripples of turquoise 
and gold. 

The Prince alighted with a heavy heart at 
the portal of the chateau, but again bravely 
presented his card and, after a long interval, 
was admitted by a functionary. 

Through corridor and hall and banquet- 
room the Prince followed the attendant in 
wonderment—past glowing tapestries, and 
gleaming pictures, and ‘statues- delicate ‘as 
snow. Here was a room to rest in when one 
was tired, and there was a’ 
room to dance in when one 
was rested, with every musi- 
cal device for making pleas- 
ant sounds. And on a balcony 
overlooking the sea the Prince 8 
found the Chatelaine. er. 


The slantwise smile was mirthless; and, 
despite her fair young body, the .smolder- 
ing eyes smote him with a sense of age-long 
weariness. 

“T beg of you to believe,” he said, seeing 
that she had misconstrued his meaning, 
“that I am not insensible nor lacking in any 
chivalry; but all I can promise you is the 
reward of your conscience, and peaceful 
sleep.” 
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“Sleep! I have not slept in seven nights! 
She closed her eyes, and what had been 
smoldering fires became pools of violet 
shadow. 

“‘Haven’t I passed you on the road ina 
queer carriage?” she asked, opening her 
eyes again. 


5 } 
She made no movement at &% — 

. ¥ ' 
the announcement of his SNF 
name. Lying ona couch and "as Nas / 
leaning on an elbow, she WIS Sy, | 
looked out over the water, 


fanned by a handmaiden like 
the Serpent of old Nile. The 
silk draperies, virgin from the 
loom, scarce touched the fair 
young body that scarce 
pressed the couch she lay on, 
and through the sheerness of 
her draperies shimmered the 
poet’s rose-misted marble. As 
the Prince looked at her, a 
fluttering seized his heart, and his veins 
ran water; but he stood at attention like 
a soldier facing death. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said at length—for 
he perceived that she was French—“I 
trust that you will pardon the presumption 
of a poor prince in coming to you, the friend 
of mighty emperors. I come to appeal to 
you on the score of common humanity. I 
beg you to save a foolish little nation from 
itself,” and he explained his mission with a 
delicacy that was native to him. 

The slim fingers stirred slightly in the 
hair as black as ebony; and then, with a 
sudden turn, she fixed him with smoldering 
eyes and a slantwise smile that showed 
teeth as white as milk. 

“And are you willing to make so enormous 
a sacrifice for the sake of your country?” 








“Ves, in the royal barouche.” 

“With a frump and some fascinating 
babies?” 

The Prince gasped at this characteriza- 
tion of the Princess. ‘‘ Yes,” he said with 
dignity, ‘‘my wife and the royal heirs. The 
babies are fascinating. They’re as fat as 
puppies and as soft as little ducks.” 

The Chatelaine laughed, and then grew 
grave in the midst of her laughter. “ Per- 
haps I could sleep there. If—if—! You 
make strange conditions,” she went on im- 
pulsively, “therefore I make mine”; and 
she made her condition. 

The Prince was thunderstruck at her pro- 
posal. He thought of what the Princess 
would say; but he also thought of his dis- 
tracted country. 

“T accept the condition,” he said, with 
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external firmness, 
but quaking in- 
ternally, as every 
happily married 
husband must 
when he makes a 
momentous de- 
cision without first consulting his wife. 


On Saturday evening the capital was 
thronged with the Prince’s subjects—girls in 
bodices laced over lawn, men in shirts open 
at the throat°and in parti-colored sashes. 
But there was no holiday spirit in their 
hearts nor on their faces; and as they gath- 
ered before the palace they were sullenly 
silent or lifted their voices in guttural, 
derisive cheers. 

‘““Hasten, Your Majesty!” cried the 
Prime Minister, as he led the Prince and his 
companion from the palace toward the Pa- 
vilion of Pleasure. 

The Prince’s companion was enveloped in 
adomino. Her small feet struck sharply on 
the irregular pavement of the palace court; 
and midmost of the journey she pressed the 
Prince’s arm and whispered in his ear. 


When the populace saw 
their Prince upon the 
highest baleony,and by his 
side the figure of a lady in 
a domino, ashout went up 
that almost cracked 
the purple evening sky. 
Old men sang songs of 
youth and love; young 
men grasped the nearest 
maiden and danced, and, 
as with a single impulse, 
a thousand torches 
were ignited 


You go 
on ahead,” 
the Prince said 

to the Prime Minis- 
ter. ‘We shall join 
you shortly.” 

Quickly they hast- 
ened back to the palace, softly they stepped 
inside, gently they opened the great door 
of the royal chamber, and it creaked on its 
hinges despite their care. 

In the middle of the royal bed lay the 
Chatelaine. She was dressed in an old 
kimono; the most beautiful foot in Europe 
projected from the bedclothes, loosely clad 
in a comfortable bed-slipper. In the crook 
of one arm she held the sleeping Heir Ap- 
parent; in the crook of the other she held 
the sleeping Heir Presumptive; the young- 
est, the only princess in the lot, was asleep 
athwart her breast. The most fascinating 
face in Europe had been smeared by sticky 
fingers; the smoldering eyes were closed; 
the mouth that had been mirthless was 
slightly open in a tender smile; the hair as 
black as ebony was curled by the dew of a 
slumber unbroken even by the creaking of 
the royal hinge. 

“T just felt she wouldn’t cover them up,” 
said the Princess, throwing back her dom- 
ino; and she carefully covered the sleeping 
Chatelaine and the babies that were the 
Chatelaine’s foster-children for a single 
night. 
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Suddenly the air was troubled with the 
sound of ugly mutterings mixed with impre- 
cations, which, however, did not waken the 
Chatelaine nor the babies from their deep 
sleep of health. The Prince drew the Pnn- 
cess from the chamber, and together they 
flew across the courtyard to the Pavilion of 
Pleasure, where the trembling Prime Minis- 
ter awaited them in the vestibule. 

The Prince grasped the taper from the 
Prime Minister’s hand, and, drawing the 
Princess after him, sped through the corri- 
dors and up the stairways that had not 
echoed to human footsteps since the days of 
lords and ladies dead and gone. From case- 
ment after casement and story after story, 
lights flashed; and at the sight, the ugly 
muttering changed to a loud acclaim. 
When the populace saw their Prince upon 
the highest balcony, and by his side the 
figure of a lady in a domino, a shout went up 
that almost cracked the purple evening sky. 

Old men sang songs of youth and love 
they thought they had forgotten; young 
men grasped the nearest maiden, and they 
danced together until they almost dropped; 
and, as with a single impulse, a thousand 
torches that had been brought to fire the 
royal palace were ignited like gigantic fire- 
flies in a riotous festival of light. 

But at length the crowd dispersed with 
song and laughter; and the Prince drew the 
Princess into the topmost room, in which 
there still seemed to linger a perfume from 
the days of light living and light love. 

“Tt’s almost like a second honeymoon,” 
remarked the Prince. “It is good to be 
away from the children once in a while.” 

But the Princess looked askance at the 
non-connubial chamber, and she said, ‘“‘I 
somehow have a guilty feeling”; and the 
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Prince answered: “So have I; and I rather 
like it. After all, we’re married.” And 
the fact that they were married justified to 
the Princess the guilt that she felt. 

Never was such a night in that principality. 
Old husbands took their old wives on their 
knees, and they pledged each other in the 
wine of the country, which is compounded 
of sunlight and time. And old husbands 
said, “‘That Prince of ours is a devil of a fel- 
low; but you ought to have seen me at his 
age’; and the old wives answered, “Go 
along with your nonsense”; but they were 
secretly proud of their husbands’ imaginary 
peccadillos, although they vainly tried to 
slip from their knees. 

‘“‘Where are the young people?” a wife 
would ask; and the husband would answer: 
“Let them come in through the cat-holes. 
Such a night as this doesn’t happen every 
day.” 

The young people, if they came in at all, 
did come in through the cat-holes. Amid 
the green, glossy trees of the valleys, young 
men with shirts open at the throat and in 
parti-colored sashes pursued young maidens 
in bodices laced over lawn. And the young 
men caught the young maidens and begged 
them to name the day; and the young maid- 
ens struggled provocatively, but they named 
the day. 

Only three adults in the principality had 
a wink of sleep that festal night. The 
Prime Minister had vowed a great vow not 
to divulge to his wife the Prince’s deception; 
but she was so exultant that he couldn’t 
keep from telling her; and they had a quar- 
rel and went to bed cross. The third person 
who slept that night in the principality was 
the Chatelaine, surrounded by the royal 
babes. 


The next story in this series, The Evil That Never Was, will appear in the August issue. 
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Mother's hour! 





Studies and romping and play ended, what better time for confidences 


and inspiration than at the children’s supper, apart from all the rest of the household? 
Two meals at the end of the day will make a little extra work, but the result is worth it 


Equal Rights for Parent 
and Child 


By Martha Bensley Bruére 


Illustrated by C. H. Tafts 


HEN, some years ago, I went 
out as nurse-maid and nursery- 
governess over a large part of 
the country, I found that 

American homes could be roughly divided 
into two classes—those that centered 
around the life of the parents, and those 





that centered around the life of the chil- 
dren. 

I remember one home in the East, 
where the father was a professional musi- 
cian and the mother his devoted assistant 
as well as an efficient housekeeper. They 
were gentle, well-bred, well-to-do people, 
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living a full and interesting life. Their 
house, considered as a machine, ran 
smoothly and well, and catered quite 
satisfactorily to the needs of the adult 
members of the family. It did not, how- 
ever, cater at all to the needs of the two 
children. It was not calculated to pro- 
vide them with the proper food at the 
proper hours; it did not consider their naps 
or play or study hours or bedtime; it left 
them as little whirling atoms in a scheme 
of things arranged for the convenience of 
grown-ups—and such neglect of their in- 
terests wasn’t good for them. As nursery- 
governess in that household, I was a sort 
of patented buffer between the children 
and the domestic machinery. 

At the opposite extreme, I remember 
a home in the Middle West, in which the 
“children’s hour” lasted all day and all 
night. The whole household ate what 
was good for the children; it got up at the 
unreasonable, pre-daylight hour when the 
youngest opened her eyes; it relapsed into 
a reverent, tiptoeing silence as soon as 
the children were in bed; and it went 
needlessly shabby in order that the ruling 
powers might be elaborately clothed. 
The mother was merely their housekeeper; 
the father lived to provide for their wants. 
I was hired as a sort of extra waiting-maid 
for them. 


The Domestic Ellipse 


Now, both these homes were well- 
running machines, each spinning like a 
circle around its particular center. It 
isn’t an especially difficult feat to center 
housekeeping around either two adults 
or several children. The difficulty comes 
when you try to make the machinery re- 
volve around both centers at once. It can 
be done, but it’s a geometrical problem 
considerably further on in the book than 
the drawing of a circle. If you stick in 
one pin to represent the children and 
another to represent the parents, and after 
tying an end of a string to each of the pins, 
put your pencil in the slack of it and cir- 
cumspectly draw the curve that includes 
them both, you will get a figure with won- 
derful and engaging possibilities—an ellipse 
more interesting and beautiful than any 
mere circle. The housekeeping problem 
in the average family resolves itself into 
an attempt to produce this Domestic 
Ellipse. 

To get down to something concrete, 
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how is the housewife going to adjust two 
sets of meals—meals so different in time 
and constitution as to be practically mu- 
tually exclusive—so that they will neither 
conflict with each other nor overburden 
the household? So long as a child lives 
wholly on milk, its feeding can be wisely 
controlled by medical advice; but the mo- 
ment it advances to the stage of cooked 
food, it invades the realm of housekeeping. 
Leaving out the babies, then, how about 
breakfast? 


Breakfast—the Father’s Hour 


I have consulted a number of successful 
mothers and a child specialist, and they 
agree that until a child is ten years old 
it ought not to wait until later than half 
past seven for its breakfast, but that there 
is no reason why it should not eat much 
earlier than this. I know that to the 
several million women living on the farms, 
half past seven will seem a sluggard’s 
hour to begin the day, just as to the mil- 
lion or so city women it will seem like an 
hour before dawn. But the Domestic 
Ellipse requires perpetual compromise, and 
I think that the time limits of from-as- 
early-as-you-like up to half past seven 
for breakfast ought to stand. With re- 
gard to the meal itself, authorities on 
child dietetics agree on certain simple 
menus: milk or chocolate, crackers or toast 
spread with butter or honey, and, for 
children of five years or older, an egg or 
cereal. If the housewife adds to this menu 
for the children such things as fresh or 
stewed fruit, eggs or meat, and coffee, she 
has what is the usual breakfast of the 
American family. The morning meal, then, 
is an easily adjusted one, in which the 
more elaborate menu for the parents can 
be made to include everything needed by 
the children. 

Breakfast is a family meal, and it ought 
to be the father’s hour. We are just be- 
ginning to realize that leaving the training of 
young children almost exclusively to women, 
as we Americans do, is not altogether a 
good thing. The responsibility is heavy 
on the mothers, the extensive feminiza- 
tion of the teaching force is unfair to the 
children, and the monopolizing by women 
of the broadening effect of parenthood is 
unfair to the fathers. I know a few—just 
a few—families in which breakfast is made 
the father’s time with the children. The 
meal hour is set early enough so that no 
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one need rush away from it. The father 
is not tired yet, neither are the children, 
and it is the best time of the day for him 
and them to be together. Perhaps I speak 
of this with special feeling because I re- 
member so well those breakfast hours 
with my own father when I was a little 
girl. At that hour of the day, his business 
cares did not seem so heavy; he laughed 
and talked with us of the things we wanted 
to know; we could ask him questions and 
tell him about our games; it was then 
that he gave us our first simplified talks 
on the questions of the day. We never 
heard, ‘‘Tell your father about it when he 
comes home,” but always, “Tell him about 
it at breakfast.” A splendid starting of the 
day for all of us! 

The adjustment of luncheon is coming 
about in a new way—by being, partly at 
least, put out of the house. That meal 
for the man has had to follow him to work. 
Most men in offices and factories, most 
mechanics, and many professional men, 
live too far from their places of employ- 
ment to go home at noon. For a large 
part of the year, also, the children are in 
kindergarten or school. In the country, 
the school-children take their lunch with 
them and eat it at the noon recess; the 
mother’s part is done when she has packed 
it for them in the morning. In the cities, 
we are beginning to bring about the same 


desirable end 
through school 
lunches. In 


America, this method began with the dis- 
covery that a large proportion of the 
children in the public schools were back- 
ward in their studies because they were 
undernourished—not always on account 
of poverty, for often well-to-do mothers 
are too ignorant or too careless to feed 
their children properly. School lunches 
in the large cities were taken up as a 
charity. Groups of women got permission 
to try the plan in certain public schools, 
serving the children the minimum amount 
of food they ought to have, either for 
nothing or at the cost price of from one to 
five cents. The experiment effected such 
an improvement in the children that the 
movement spread, and in some places has 
been taken up by the municipalities. 

“Tt would be well,” Madame Montes- 
sori says, “if a large part at least of the 
child’s diet could be entrusted to the 
school. ... It is well known today that 
diet must be adapted to the physical na- 
ture of the child. ... For this reason I 
should prefer that even in the ‘Children’s 
Houses’ [the Montessori schools! which 
are situated in tenements and from which 
little ones, being at home, can go up to 
eat with the family, school feeding should 
be instituted. Moreover, even in the 
case of rich children, school feeding would 
always be advisable, until a_ scientific 
course in cooking shall have introduced 
into the wealthier families the habit of 
specializing in children’s food.” 

In America, certain private schools of 








Breakfast is a family meal, and it ought to be the father’s hour. 


a child's complete development. 


His guidance is as necessary as the mother's to 


In the morning he is free to give his children the fellowship that is their due 








the more progressive sort have served 
school lunches for some time, recognizing 
not only the dietetic, but also the social 
value of this noonday meal together under 
proper supervision. 

I had a long talk recently with a woman 
who has made a special study of child 
feeding; she is strongly in favor of having 
children lunch at school. “Oh, why won’t 
people see how much better it is!” she 
cried. ‘‘Even where there are no school 
lunches provided, a group of women can 
get them for their children by cooperation.” 
And she went on to explain what it meant 
in quality and health to have specially 
trained cooks; what it meant in economy 
to buy the food wholesale; and what it 
meant to the mother to have the rest and 
quiet of a solitary lunch in the middle 
of the day. 


The Family Midday Meal 


Still, for a large part of the country, this 
school lunch is not much more than the 
substance of things hoped for—an ideal 
to be striven toward. Millions of children 
must still be fed at home, with a hearty 
noontime meal of soup—preferably a vege- 
table purée—a meat dish—of minced or 
scraped meat—bread and butter, and fruit 
or custard, all of which should be prepared 
without any spices or condiments except 
sugar and salt. This is not interesting 
food for the mother who prepares it, nor 
adequate for the father, if he should happen 
to be engaged in some work, such as farm- 
ing, which permits him to come home at 
noon. To make a suitable adult meal, 
meat and vegetables, coffee or tea, and 
probably a dessert would have to be added. 

So however pleasant it might be to make 
this noonday meal of all the family to- 
gether a restful social meeting, it is a very 
difficult thing to do. Lunch with busy 
people is just the necessary midday stoking 
of the human engine. Many of us would 
avoid it if we could. The father must 
hurry back to work; the children must 
hurry back to school; the mother is their 
hurried and rushed servant. The simpli- 
fication of housekeeping demands the elimi- 
nation of a family midday meal as soon 
as possible. 

If a child under twelve eats at noon, it 
is hungry again before four o’clock, and 
ought to be fed. Madame Montessori 
thinks this second Juncheon—which should 
consist of bread and marmalade, or cus- 
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tard, or fruit, or a raw egg with crackers, 
or chocolate—should also be given the 
child at school. I have not found many 
American mothers to agree with her. 
There seems to be a general wish that 
children should come straight home after 
school, and then eat. But this between- 
meals lunch is not a thing to set a table 
for or to require much cooking. It is a 
mere response to the infant demand for 
more nourishment before the afternoon 
romp. 


The Last Meal—Mother’s Hour 


The last meal of the day ought, to my 
thinking, always to be taken in two in- 
stalments, the children eating first and 
alone. This last meal of the children 
should be the mother’s special hour, as 
breakfast should be the father’s. Also, 
it should be a simple meal—soup or an 
egg, bread and butter, cooked fruit, and 
a glass of milk. If there is no separate 
table for the children, as in the average 
house there is not, it can very well be 
served on a tray on the veranda, if the 
weather is warm, or in the nursery, if there 
is one, or anywhere else that is convenient 
except on the dining-room table, which 
should have been set before this for the 
parents’ dinner. This children’s supper 
should be a quieting meal, a bedtime 
preparation—the mother’s chance with 
her children. Last year I visited a com- 
fortable house where this mother’s hour 
with her children was held inviolate. I 
wandered in upon it by accident one day, 
for we guests were ordinarily excluded, along 
with all other outside interests. The 
mother sat on a big sofa, with a low round 
table in front of her and a small child in 
a small chair at each side. There was a 
story in progress about a father fox and a 
mother fox and a lot of little foxes that 
lived in a hole under a tree—and all to- 
gether they were trying to determine what 
these interesting animals would do when 
winter came. I lingered in the background 
while they ate their bread and milk and 
drank their cups of chocolate, and then 
I slipped away, for the children climbed 
up on the sofa, the table and the tray 
were removed—and “mother’s hour” was 
drawing to a close and bedtime coming 
near. 

An early supper of this sort for the 
children makes possible the adult privilege 
of a quiet and intimate meal at the close 














of the day. No child under twelve be- 
longs at dinner, not only because the 
food is ‘grown-up food,” but also because 
the talk is, or ought to be, “grown-up 
talk.” If the parents haven’t a whole 
gamut of interests and experiences beyond 
the comprehension of young chil- 

dren, if they don’t talk matters 

over and discuss and plan, if 

they don’t want friends at their 
table occasionally to bring in 
cutside interests, then they 
are not getting the most 
out of their lives, any- 
way. And none of these 
things can go on at a 
table where young chil- 
dren are, for in the face 

of juvenile talk, adult 
conversation wilts and 
dies, and the evening 
meal, which is 
almost the only 
chance most of 
us have to cul- 
tivate the art 
of living, be- 
comes a duty to 
be got through 
with as soon as 


may be. I 
think that 
when the _ in- 


evitable cam- ts 
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where the distances between stove and 
table and sink require few steps, is the 
best. 

“But,” objected an architect who de- 
signs many houses for the country and 
for small towns, “when a woman has chil- 

dren under school age, and must 

do all her own work, she insists 

on having a kitchen large 

enough to hold both them 
and her on occasion.” 
There is no get- 

ting around 

this fact. 



































paign for par- 
ents’ rights gets 
started, the 
Separate Din- 
ner Table for 
Adults will be 
one of its first 
demands. 

Yes, in the 
matter of food 
the Domestic 
Ellipse can be 
drawn about 
two centers if 
you only take 




















Mother's dress fol- 
lows the fashions; 
why should not the 
child's? Many an 
unhappy hour is 
caused by parents in- 
sisting that children 
shall wear this or that. 
Children are keenly 
observant—and free to 
make remarks. Your 
child has a right to be 
so dressed as not to sub- 
ject it to criticism from 
its playmates 


However much the mother may try to do 


thought to the problem the kitchen work while the children take 


instead of standing by the traditions you 
may happen to have inherited. 

It is not so easy to adjust the amount 
of room in the average house so as to give 
each section of the family its rights. We 
seem to have too much and too little room 
at the same time. Take the kitchen. 
If it is a mere question of doing the work 
in the easiest and best way, a small kitchen, 


their naps, however early she may send 
them to kindergarten, however safe a 
yard she may have to turn them out into, 
and however much she may simplify her 
work, there are times when she and a 
child or two have got to be in the kitchen 
at once. In a city flat this is even more 
likely to be the case than in a suburban 
house. I talked the other day with a 
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woman who seems to me to have solved 
this problem fairly satisfactorily. 

“When I was doing the work myself, 
there was no other course,” she said, “‘but 
to drag the child about the house with me. 
I found that a little canvas playground— 
one of those enclosed squares that you 
can move about and that a child can’t 
climb out of—was a great help. I would 
set it up in the kitchen when I had to be 
there, and in the living-room when I was 
there, and put the boy and his toys in it. 
I knew he was safe at least, and it did very 
well until he was nearly four.” 


Keeping Baby Safe 


It isn’t the ideal solution, of course. 
This mother thinks, and I agree with her, 
that a series of baby-gardens, placed con- 
veniently about the towns and cities, 
where children could be left in the care 
of trained experts for as many hours a 
day as necessary, at a fixed charge per 
hour, would help solve the rights of the 
child and the rights of the mother in the 
matter of room; and such baby-gardens 
are feasible in any town or village of five 
hundred inhabitants or more. But natur- 
ally they can’t be established if women 
persist in staying mentally inside their 
ancestral caves, like prehistoric troglo- 
dytes. 

These baby-gardens would at least solve 
the problem of the child’s right to safety, 
for in any modern kitchen a child can get 
as badly burned or cut in a minute as it 
can in a year. I imagine we have all 
thought and talked of a room for little 
children in which no one would ever have 
to say “No” to them, because there was 
nothing in it that could hurt them and 
nothing that they could harm. After 
my experience as nurse-maid in a dozen 
or more families, in which I seemed to 
spend all my waking hours saying, ‘‘ Don’t!” 
I began to think that this accident-proof 
room was the greatest need of the home; 
but I have grown to feel that such a place 
would have its own peculiar risks. It 
would give the children present safety, 
but at the cost of future danger, like keep- 
ing them out of the water until they could 
swim. 

For after all, we have to learn to get 
along in a world full of things with sharp 
corners, of things that drop and tip over and 
break and spill, of things that burn and 
cut; and it is part of the business of grow- 


ing-up to learn how to navigate our way 
through them. The bull in the china 
shop wouldn’t have made himself nearly 
so unpopular if he had been brought up 
among dishes from his calfhood. The 
danger-proof nursery is really a parent- 
saving device, and it is a question just how 
far it can be wisely used without detriment 
to the future welfare of the child. 


Nursery vs. Parlor 


Then there is the case of the nursery 
versus the parlor—which of these two 
shall become the modern living-room? 
We all know what it means to go to a 
friend’s house late in the afternoon, stum- 
ble over a broken roller-skate at the front 
door, dodge a train of cars tooting down 
the hall, circle round a tottering pile of 
building-blocks on the rug, and sink into 
the lap of a doll in the Morris chair. Such 
conditions don’t give the mother and 
father a fair chance, any more than the 
perpetually swept and garnished, closed 
and shuttered parlor is fair to the child 
who is only allowed to slip about, mouse- 
like, in the dim background. The ad- 
justment between parlor and nursery can 
be worked out on a sort of time schedule, 
however. I once knew a family which al- 
lowed every bit of the “ down-stairs”’ except 
the dining-room to be a romping, roaring 
play-room until five o’clock in the after- 
noon, when there was a quick picking up 
and clearing away by all hands, and a 
house set suddenly in order and at peace. 
The children did not always like to be 
subdued at that hour; there was con- 
siderable ‘‘flutteration” at times. But 
it was part of the adjustment that had to 
be made. The mother did not always 
remain content with the simplified fur- 
nishing she was obliged to use; she some- 
times longed for more beautiful and more 
perishable things. But as the possession 
of these would have made the children’s 
play impossible, she gave them up as her 
part of the compromise. 

To preserve a certain balance in clothes 
between the children and the parents 
ought to be a great deal easier than most 
people seem to find it. We have for- 
tunately outgrown the fashion of dressing 
children in velvets and silks, but we have 
substituted in their stead a_ perishable 
spick-and-spanness that is much more 
wasteful of time and strength, and quite 
as expensive in money. Not often do we 








think what these frilly little girls in mush- 
room hats and these white-shod, white- 
stockinged, white-linened little boys cost. 
I have spent a good many valuable hours 
stretching little white stockings on drying- 
boards, cleaning small white shoes, and 
ironing small white trousers and frocks. 
It is not a fortunate fashion that requires 
the white-clad child in place of the equally 
neat, far less expensive brown or blue one. 
What if the white is prettier? May we 
not buy beauty at too high a price? 

The average family spends about one- 
tenth of its income on clothes, and there 
seems to be an undue tendency to spend 
an undue proportion of this on the chil- 
dren. It is a perfectly natural impulse, 
arising out of a new 
delight in parenthood, 

a mistaken sense of » 

duty and self-sacrifice, as 
well as a mistaken idea of 
what is best for the chil- 
dren. I know one intel- 
ligent woman who made 
a sudden right-about- 
face in this matter and 
said to herself, as she said 
to me: “My children 
are going 
to remem- 
ber me al- 
ways as I am 
now. Do I 
want them to 
have a per- 
manent pic- ~ 
ture of me in 
such clothes 
—with such 
hats —per- 
petuallyinan 
apron? Do 
I want them 
to remem- 
ber their 
father in a 
year - before- 
last suit and 
an old hat?” 

Of course there is the other side of the 
picture, too—the side of the child that is 
dressed differently from its playmates. 
Don’t I remember with pain and sorrow 
a French hat that was bought for me at 
the age of nine—a brown felt with a velvet 
band and broad white streamers at the 
back, a hat as unlike the blue and red 
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The properly balanced home has neither a living-room so filled with 
perishable things that the children rust tiptoe through it nor one 
where the adult picks a way among littered toys 
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tam-o-shanters which all the other little 
girls I knew were wearing as could well be? 
How I suffered in that hat, simply because 
it was different! Rather than wear it 
to Sunday-school, I grew deceitful and 
pretended to have a headache; I would 
hide it and pose as a martyr when it couldn’t 
be found; finally I developed such a wealth 
of subterfuge that it was given away by 
a discerning mother who saw its depraving 
effect. But even though a mother can 
make her children happily unconscious 
of their clothes only by dressing them 
like their playmates, it still remains with 
the mothers to see that a sensible standard 
is set in children’s clothes—and the present 
predominance of white could certainly be 
improved upon, with no sacrifice of neatness. 

I have written this article because of 
the women who have said to me over and 
over again that the special requirements 
of their children made it impossible for 


them to run their houses efficiently. 
If the house is not 
run for the benefit 


of the parents as well 
as the chil- 
dren, the 
woman is 
not a good 
mother, no 
matter how 
much of 
her house- 
work she 
has elimi- 
nated, how 
little time 
it takes, 
or-how 
little mon- 
ey it costs. 
H ouse- 
keeping 
is efficient 
or not in ex- 
act measure 
with the 
amountand 
quality of 
the citizenship it turns out. Its object is 
to preserve the adults in a state of health 
and happiness and personal efficiency, to 
do the same for the children, and to make 
the whole family social beings of the kind 
the modern world needs. And this can be 
done only by a nice adjustment of the rights 
and duties of both parents and children. 





E prayed that unto you, dear, 
God's best gifts might be 
given, 
We wished to strew for you, dear, 
Earth's paths with Heaven. 


We planned your life a May-day 
When young flowers should be born, 
That you might stray the smooth way 


Of gold-robed Morn. 


We dared more than we knew, dear: 
When half God's gifts were given, 

He answered all our prayers, dear— 
He gave you Heaven. 
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During the fall publishing season of last year there was offered to the book-buying public 


a story by a comparatively unknown writer. 


Today the book and its author are known wher- 


ever the English language is spoken, and Coningsby Dawson has tasted the pleasure of that 
demand for his stories which awaits every author of a successful book. He is a young man, 
the son of a famous English clergyman, and one would be well advised in saying that he 


has but begun to climb the ladder of literary fame. 


Good Housekeeping was fortunate in 


securing from him the following delightful tale—a speculation as to the relation between 


the spirit-world and ours. 


OR nine years she was no more to 
me than a name occasionally oc- 
curring in my mother’s letters: 
“Doris is growing a big girl,” 
“Doris is going to be beautiful one 

day,” “Doris is very quaint in her sayings.” 

I was in China when news of my mother’s 
death arrived. This left the little sister, 
whom I had never seen, alone in the world 
save for myself. I hurried home to Eng- 
land with the intention of placing her in 
some good school, so that I might be left 
free to travel. The minute I set eyes on 
her I realized that my responsibility must 
not end there. I dared not entrust her hap- 
piness to strangers; she was so exquisitely 
fashioned for joy, and, like all things per- 
fect—violets and skylarks—so delicately 
fragile. When the old home at Ransby 
had been sold and I left England again, she 
accompanied me. 

From the first day of our acquaintance 
when, standing tiptoe, she stretched up her 
slim white arms and pulled down my face 
toward her, she altered all the values of my 
world. Until she came I had missed half 
the beauty of life, taking it carelessly for 
granted. As though I had been an empty 
house, she entered into me, throwing wide 
the windows and pulling up the blinds. 
How often have I wakened in the night, 
awed and amazed that the making or mar- 
ring of such a soul should be mine! 

For ten years we wandered far and wide. 
My profession of mining expert kept us al- 
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Do you believe it is like that? If not, wouldn’t you like to? 


ways moving. One summer would find us 
in Alaska, another in India, another in 
Africa; we followed hard on the heels of 
stampeding fortune. Wherever gold was 
struck, we turned our faces toward it. 

We were strange companions, this flower- 
child and I. The changefulness of our 
lives made us each other’s only permanency. 
From the first, despite our difference in age, 
we shared each other’s minds. For my sake 
her child’s hands became womanly; for her 
sake I made my heart a child’s. In all that 
long, eventful trail through so many coun- 
tries, sometimes in danger, frequently be- 
yond reach of civilization, I can recall not 
one day without its kindness. 

For seven years we were content to be 
wanderers; then came the change. I 
think it was due to her budding- woman- 
hood. We were in British Columbia, sail- 
ing down the Arrowhead Lakes. It was 
Sunday, and Doris was in her sixteenth 
year. We were sitting out on deck in the 
sunshine, watching the snow-capped moun- 
tains slipping by and the gliding serpent of 
blue, deep water vanishing round the curves 
behind. Every now and then a vapor of 
smoke would rise on the wooded beach— 
the signal that a passenger was waiting— 
and our flat-bottomed steamer would change 
her course and turn her nose toward it. 
Doris was full of excited gaiety. The 
moment the vessel touched shore, she would 
run to the rail to see who was coming aboard. 
I was too lazy to leave my place. 
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The Unknown Country 





In answer to one of the signals, we had 
pushed into a little cove. Its sides were 
steeply wooded with tamarack and pine, 
through which ran up a narrow trail. Doris 
called to me imperatively: “Oh, Jewett, 
come quickly! Here’s a man from Ransby.” 
I lounged over to her side. Her face was 
flushed; she kept brushing back her long 
gold hair, which the wind swept across her 
face. Standing astride the crazy pier was 
Ralph Jex, with whom, years before, I had 
gone to school in F.ensby. At that moment 
all the longing which exiles feel for quiet, 
secure friendships and known faces came 
surging over me. Rushing down to the 
cabin, I seized our baggage and, without a 
thought of plans already made, landed. 

Jex told us that he had turned fruit- 
rancher, had been out from England four 
years, and was precious homesick at times. 
We accompanied him through the tunnel of 
woods to the first bench above the lake, 
where his log house stood in the orchard he 
had planted. Old-fashioned flowers were 
blooming, sweet-william, lavender, wall- 
flowers, and cherry-pie; they woke mem- 
ories with their fragrance. Under the trees 
stood rows of hives round whose doorways 
bees were humming. 

All that day we loitered beneath the trees, 
talking of former days. We conjured up 
Ransby till it stood before us, moss-grown 
and gray, tottering on the red cliff-edge, 
overlooking the greenness of the German 
Ocean. We rebuilt it with glamour, making 
its imperfections perfect. The Rockies and 
the long blue Arrowheads died out from 
sight; our eyes were turned inward and our 
vision was far away. Our speech lost its 
acquired refinement and drifted into the 
broad-vowelled singsong of East Anglia. 
In our ears was the strumming of the sea, 
the laughter of little children at play on the 
green, and at sunset the opening of cottage 
doors and voices of mothers calling. 

With nightfall we grew silent. The 
glimmer of the lake through branches and 
tree-trunks made countless little illumined 
windows, like those of a town seen distantly. 
We peopled the windows with silhouettes 
and faces; we found a voice for the faces— 
the wind rustling the leaves. For a time, 
so intensely did we yearn for it, the illusion 
seemed reality. Then it faded. 

We rose to go. Launching his boat, Jex 
rowed us down to the junction where we had 
to catch our train. His last words at part- 
ing were, “ We shall all go home some day.” 
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They rang in my ears, a promise and a 
prophecy. 

I suppose, had I been alone, the impres- 
sion would soon have been overlaid. Doris 
kept it continually in mind. The woman’s 
instinct for home and little children had 
been roused within her. Having calculated 
the difference in time, she would say: 
“They'll be waking up in Ransby now. 
Can’t you hear the early morning quiet? 
The crowing of the cocks, and then silence. 
The rattle of a cart going by, and then si- 
lence. The creaking of a garden-gate, and 
then silence. Oh, dearest, how I’m longing 
to be back again!” Or she would say, “All 
along the cliffs the wheat is yellowing, and 
the fields are growing red with poppies.” 

Night after night amid the squalor and 
adventure of some mining-camp she would 
build up'the picture of the abandoned hap- 
piness. which it was still in our power to 
reattain. While she spoke I would close 
my eyes and go back in memory. She made 
me share her desire. In our rapid marching 
we had scattered our affections, formed 
many acquaintanceships but few ties. 
The blood-call of ancestry had reached us. 
In churchyards of the distant Suffolk 
countryside, dim and crooked crosses of 
those whose personalities were merged in 
ours beckoned and persuaded. We com- 
menced to plan for the home-coming. 

Money was necessary. We fixed the 
sum at thirty thousand dollars, and com- 
menced to save. How wedid save! What 
small parsimonies and sacrifices went to the 
setting aside of that money! I am nat- 
urally extravagant, and up to that point had 
spent everything as it came. Now Doris 
took me in hand and kept the record. 

It was from Australia, in her nineteenth 
year, that we set out on our homeward jour- 
ney. Partly for the sake of pleasure, partly 
from motives of economy, we determined to 
go by way of the Pacific on a tramp steamer 
bound for San Francisco. 

Doris’s eagerness was a keen joy. All 
day and every day as we wandered the 
deck, we would plan for and talk of the fu- 
ture. We chose our house in imagination 

—the rose-grown cottage on the village 
green in which we had spent our childhood. 
We knew how it was to be furnished, and 
how it was to look in all seasons. Doris 
appointed tasks for herself and for me 
when we should be settled. She was con- 
tinually recalling old friendships and names 
which had slipped my memory. It never 
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BET canine MY EAR 


CLOSER I TAPPED AGAIN 
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occurred to her that either of us might 
marry; we were to live always together. 

So from island to island we passed, bask- 
ing in the tropic sunshine. Like the insub- 
stantial pageant of a dream the bronze 
spears of palm groves grew tall on the hori- 
zon. The silent whiteness of churned-up 
surf became distinct. Then it gained a 
voice. Huts and the trader’s store were 
seen. Soft-tongued Polynesians, copper- 
colored and naked, came swimming through 
the atolls to greet us. The trader came 
down the shore, and a flag was run up. For 
a time they stayed with us; then the pag- 
eant melted, and again all-surrounding was 
the turquoise sea. The whole world seemed 
asleep. The world of our imagination was 
the one reality. Laughingly we told each 
other we should waken soon to find our- 
selves in Ransby. 

At length we reached the Marquesas, 
just below the equator. They were our 
last port of call. Our cargo was complete; 
from them we were to steer direct for San 
Francisco. Suddenly, without warning, on 
the night before we were to have sailed, 
having traveled all the world together, 
Doris left me and set out alone for the 
Unknown Country. 

With her gone I seemed to have lost every- 
thing. We had been as one—she the spirit, 
I the body. I marveled at myself that I 
still walked and talked. Return seemed 
impossible. When the ship weighed an- 
chor I stayed behind. I thought that if 
her soul ever came back it must be to those 
scenes on which her eyes had last gazed, 
amid which the earthly part of her remained. 
Building myself a hut beneath the palms, 
within sound of the sea, I purposed there to 
end my days. 

My imagination was continually occu- 
pied with thoughts of the Unknown Coun- 
try. Where was it? Who lived there? 
Were they kind to her? And would it take 
a stranger long to learn that country’s ways? 
By projecting my will I hoped to bring her 
back across the barrier to answer all my 
questions. We had been so close to each 
other in life; it seemed impossible that, 
in an instant of time, a thing so small as 
death could separate us. I felt that should 
I once have the assurance that she survived 
and was happy, I could rest, if not cheerful, 
at least satisfied. 

Lying out on the beach beneath the star- 
light, with closed eyes, clutching in my 
hands something which had belonged to 








The Unknown Country 





her, I would wait, whispering her name. 


My experiments were vain. Once I heard 
a rustling of approaching footsteps and, 
making sure that she was near, spread out 
my arms to hold her. It was only an island 
lover, stealing by with the blazing hibiscus 
flower in his hair. Drifting into the shad- 
ows, he was soon lost to sight. From the 
Unknown Country no rumor of knowledge 
escaped. 


A tornado was blowing up. Deserting 
the village, the natives had fled inland. At 
last I could be entirely alone and unob- 
served. 

Struggling along the shore beneath the 
thrashing palm-fronds, half blinded by the 
salt mist of blown spray, I came to the coral 
vault in which she rested. Kneeling beside 
it, I called her name and tapped upon the 
doorway. In the lull of the storm I heard 
an unaccustomed sound—the distant shout 
and laughter of children at play. Leaning 
my ear closer, I tapped again. Once more 
I heard it; it came from the other side. 
Suddenly, beneath the pressure of my body, 
the door gave way, and I stumbled across 
the threshold. 

My eyes were dazzled by a blaze of light, 
so that I covered them with my hands to 
shut out the pain. I was baffled and be- 
wildered. As I waited, the burst-in door 
closed behind me; the storm grew fainter 
and yet more faint. Then I heard nothing 
but the far-off breaking of waves, the laugh- 
ter of children, and the drumming of a fly 
against a sunlit pane. 

Raising my head, I gazed about me. I 
was in a small oak-beamed room. On the 
walls hung old colored prints, familiar to 
my childhood. The door, which led di- 
rectly onto the green, was open wide and 
let in a shaft of sunlight. Asleep in the 
doorway was our old collie, Gyp, whom we 
had left behind ten years ago, when we set 
out upon our travels. The room had been 
recently occupied; on the fire a kettle was 
boiling, and on the table a bunch of hare- 
bells lay waiting to be put in water. 

I had passed into the Unknown Country. 
Doris must be here. She would soon come 
to me. The room was arranged just as 
we had planned it—it was full of signs of 
her recent presence. I determined to seek 
her. Laughing to myself, I pictured her 
surprise when she first saw me. 

Tiptoeing across the room to go upstairs, 
I caught sight of one change: in the wall 
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was an ebony door, without latch or handle. 
It was both narrow and tall; the size of a 
man’s body. It was the door by which I 
had entered. 

What a sense of clear skies and early 
morning gladness was abroad! I had never 
felt so elated. All the care of my manhood 
slipped from me; in heart I was again a 
child. 

I stole to her bedroom, thinking to wake 
her. It was white and orderly, but empty. 
The bed had been slept in; a bar of sun- 
light fell across it. The lattice was open, 
and a full-blown rose, stirred by the breeze, 
tapped gently against the pane. Round 
the room, in vases of every size and shape, 
were all the flowers I had given her since 
she had gone away. Their perfume was 
intoxicating, and they had not faded. So 
it was possible for gifts of the living to cross 
to the Unknown Country. 

My eyes were blinded with tears of joy. 
Why had I been so wretched and faithless? 
I had been quite near to her all the while— 
so near that my love could reach her. I 
hoped that none of my sadness, which now 
seemed so needless, had made her cry. 

I stooped over the white bed, a great 
hunger in my heart. How often in our old 
wandering days had I so roused her, 
smoothing back her tumbled hair from 
her still, flushed face! I could see the 
hollow which her head had made upon the 
pillow. 

So I waited, assured of her return. With 
sweet, vague poignancy, memories of our 
plannings and snatches of her eager con- 
versation came back to me: ‘‘They’ll be 
waking up in Ransby now. Can’t you hear 
the early morning quiet? The crowing of 
the cocks, and then silence. The creaking 
of a garden-gate, and then silence. Oh, dear- 
est, how I’m longing to be back again!” 

The distant laughter of children sank to 
a whisper which drew nearer. The garden- 
gate creaked and clanged. I heard the 
patter of many tiny footsteps; then the 
light and single tread of some one ascending. 
My longing was so intense that I did not 
dare to gaze; I buried my face in my 
hands. 

“Dearest!” 

With a rush she was kneeling at my side, 
her arms about me. 

I had never seen her so beautiful, nor 
such color in her hair and eyes. Her cheeks 
and lips were vivid with life. She had un- 
dergone some subtle change, apparent but 
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undefinable. It was the change that con- 
centrated light might undergo, could it be 
robbed of its scorching painfulness. It was 
as though certain ideal hopes, which her 
spirit had held for her, had been impossibly 
realized. She had always been tender and 
kind, but her body had now found a way 
without words of speaking her meaning by 
gentleness. 

With her hand on my shoulder in the old 
familiar way, she wandered with me from 
room to room, pointing out how all had been 
prepared for my coming. Everything had 
been arranged just as we had settled it to- 
gether. The furniture which had been there 
in my parents’ time had been brought back 
and placed in its old station. Even the 
Jack-and-Jill wall-paper in my room was the 
same—the paper concerning which, waking 
in the morning, I had told myself so many 
queer tales as a boy. 

Going into the garden, I was surprised to 
see how cleverly she had remembered. The 
straw beehives stood in the same straggling 
row; the apple-trees were in bloom and did 
not seem a day older. Gyp rose lazily from 
the doorway and followed us. Catching 
sight of our neighbor’s fowls, she broke 
through the hedge, barking wildly, and 
chased them. Our neighbor, the retired 
sea-captain, hearing the noise came out and, 
instead of scolding as he used to, called her 
to him kindly. 

Doris and I sat ourselves in the arbor and 
watched the children play. I remember I 
told her how jolly it was to have them— 
they were just the one perfecting thing we 
had not planned. For to have had them 
in the Known Country she must have 
left me and married. She smiled while she 
heard me. Sometimes she seemed quite a 
little girl, laying her cheek against mine and 
seeking to be petted; sometimes she was a 
woman, talking seriously. Then the thrush 
which came back every year began to pipe 
in the cherry-tree, and we listened. 

Later we went across the green through 
the gap to the seashore. The fishing-fleet 
was setting sail. We watched the smacks 
trail lazily out, one behind the other in sin- 
gle file till, reaching open water, they scat- 
tered fan-wise and raced. Distant across 
the waves came to us hoarse cries of the 
smacksmen, hauling up ocher-colored sails. 
The wind caught them, driving them north- 
ward; they dwindled to specks and slipped 
below the horizon. 

We wandered up the beach, and I noticed, 
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just,as Doris had prophesied, wheat yellow- 
ing along the cliff-edge, and fields growing 
red with poppies. 

Coming to the old charred wreck buried 
deep in sand, I told her how I used to play 
pirates. Before I knew what had happened, 
we were playing. Unheeded and almost 
imperceptibly, the sun stole lower in the 
west, till his rim dented the treed horizon. 
There he hung poised, as it seemed, for 
hours; so it was I learned that in the Un- 
known Country it is never night. 

The wind sank to a breath. Shadows, 
like drifting smoke, scattered throughout 
the landscape. Stars, faint and uncertain, 
twinkled into sight. The broad white 
moon, confident and kindly, wheeled into 
the sky. With arms intertwined, like a 
pair of lovers, we turned our steps home- 
ward along the lonely stretch of sand. 
What we talked of I do not now remember, 
but I know that our speech was full of 
laughter and whispers. Rounding a bend 
in the cliff, just as we had dreamed of them 
years ago with Jex, the tapers and illumined 
pin-points of Ransby flashed from the 
height. There was no need of lamps or 
candles, Doris told me; but the people 
liked them for memory’s sake. 

As we climbed from the seashore into the 
town, the bells of St. Margaret’s com- 
menced to chime. Often, lying awake as a 
child, half scared by the silence of the house 
when all the grown-ups had gone to church, 
the voice of the bells had become for me the 
voice of Jesus calling. I had an idea that 
on Sunday evenings he came from some- 
where behind the sunset to Ransby, simply 
for the sake of frightened little boys. 

Now I felt that on the first day of my 
home-coming I should like to visit St. Mar- 
garet’s. It lay a little way out of the town 
on a wooded knoll in the open country; to 
reach it one had to pass over meadows 
golden with cowslips, and through lanes 
pink with dog-roses and heavy with the 
smell of myrtle. 

As we turned our steps through the nar- 
row gray streets, doors were opening and 
shutting, and people were coming out. 
Many of them I knew as old friends and 
townsmen who had gone away as I had. I 
was surprised that such numbers of them 
should have returned, and still more sur- 
prised that they should have changed so 
little in their absence. The only alter- 
ation that I could discern was a look of in- 
describable peace which clung about them, 





as if all failures-had- been wiped. out-and 
every striving ended. They took. my 
home-coming quite for- granted, simply 
smiling or nodding. 

We came out on to the green where stood 
our cottage. A tall man was moving-on 
before us, supporting a little old lady.on his 
arm with evident tenderness. His shoul- 
ders seemed familiar. I hurried our steps. 
As we drew level, the anchored sun lit up 
his face, and I recognized him. 

“Why, Doris, it’s Jex!’”” Remember- 
ing how he had shared our longing, I was 
going to speak to him. Doris drew me 
back. 

“He has not long with her,” she said. 
“He must go soon.” 

Then I saw that the little old lady was 
his mother. I was puazled, ior I knew that 
she was dead. I wanted to say so to Doris, 
but I couldn’t. I said: “How can he have 
the heart to leave, when once he has 
come back? What a silly fellow!” -She 
glanced at me slantwise with a troubled 
expression. - 

We had far outdistanced the other people. 
The cool, dim country lay aboutus; --we 
began to walk more leisurely.’ The ring- 
ing of the bells was growing louder.’ - 

We did not speak. Everything was too 
beautiful: the motionless meadows with 
their vague, frail flowers; the feathery 
trees, shadowy and unstirred; the poignant 
fragrance of the dewy earth; the gray 
church looming nearer; the crescendo song 
of the bells; Doris and I with no one near 
us, only the stars and the moon and the sun 
to watch us out of a sky free of clouds. In 
former days we should have been moved to 
tears; now we were completely glad. - 

The wood at the foot of the knoll com- 
menced; our feet began to ascend.- Here 
generation after generation of Ransby: boys 
and girls had come to pluck primroses, and 
even now the twilight at the roots of the 
trees was golden with yellow faces of the 
little flowers. The rise and fall of the bells 
sank to a murmur. We unlatched the 
gate and entered the stone-garden of the 
dead. 

I looked about me in amazement. On 
the crest of the hill rose the tall gray church, 
ivy-covered and weather-beaten, encrim- 
soned in the sunset; but the stone-garden 
had vanished. Instead of the dim and 
crooked crosses standing rank on rank, 
countless little houses lined the paths and 
byways. They were gay with honeysuckle, 
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violets, and _ trailing 
vines. Not a stone of 
their walls was naked; 
every cranny had 
its fragrance. Before 
I could say a word, my 
attention was held by 
a silken rustling. The 
wind did not cause it, 
for the skies stretched 
silent. The tendrils 
which overhung the 
doorways were parted, 
and from every house 
the tenants were com- 
ing out. They had a 
strange look of peace- 
ful merriment. Some 
had been old and crip- 
pled and sad when I 
had known them. 
They retained the dig- 
nity of age, but with- 
out its infirmities. 
Mothers came, holding 
their children by the 
hand. In family groups 
they moved up the hill 
toward the church. 
All were tall and 
straight, and the sound 
they made was that 
of a brook that runs, 
laughing to itself. 

At their side we en- 
tered and took our 
places. Our father and 
mother were already 
there; they smiled to 
greet us as though our 
coming was quite or- 
dinary and expected. 
The service com- 
menced. 

It was like remembering—nothing was 
different, save the people’s happiness. I 
experienced that same dreamy ecstasy 
which I had known as a boy on summer 
evenings, watching the golden twilight 
change to purple and red as it filtered 
through the stained-glass windows. -The 
organ boomed and sank beneath the sing- 
ing, then swelled again into triumph. 
Heads were bowed, and the murmur of 
prayer arose; then the clear challenge of 
the preacher’s voice was heard. Doris 
pressed closer, and my mother’s hand 
slipped into mine. With its old suddenness 
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the service came to an end, and we were 
trooping out into the mellow summer mist- 
land. 

Awed and silent, in a quiet which was 
sacred, we walked down the hill together. 
The crowd was thinning. Reaching their 
little house in the garden, my parents 
halted. 

“Come again,” they murmured. 

I promised, thinking we should often see 
them now; a walk through the fields from 
Ransby, and we could be together. I had 
vague hopes that they might be persuaded 
to share our cottage. It was getting late, 
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though the sun still held the horizon. Tak- 
ing Doris’s arm, I left. At the gate which 
enters into the wood we looked back. They 
were still gazing after us, and waved their 
hands. There was nothing sad about them. 
I thought how uncare-worn they looked. 
On our way back I began to plan; it 
seemed to me that the best part of our day 
was still left to us, when we would sit in our 
little home together. I would kindle a 
fire; we would draw our chairs close. 
Doris would do her sewing while I read 


aloud. For the last hour before going up 


to bed she would put aside her work 
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to be to me as she 
once was—my little 
sister relying on my 
strength. 

She listened, saying 
nothing. 

By the time we came 
to the green the moon 
was far gone on her 
homeward passage; 
the sun had moved 
round from the west 
and splashed in the 
waves to the eastward. 
No one was about; a 
great hush environed 
sea and land. As we 
pushed back our creak- 
ing gate, walking up 
the path to our cot- 
tage, a cock crew. 
From a distant inland 
farm came the answer- 
ing challenge. Ween- 
tered. My eyes fell on 
the ebony door in the 
wall. I looked at 
Doris. She was smil- 
ing gravely. I clasped 
her in my arms with 
passion. 

‘‘Dearest,”’ she said, 
“you were afraid of 
the Unknown Coun- 
try?” 

I nodded. 

“And now you know 
that it’s just what we 
always desired. This 
is life—the other is the 
shadow. You will 
often come here.” 

I knew that the time 
grew short. Taking 
courage from her smiling, I urged her to tell 
me how I might come, and when. 

‘‘When men’s bodies go to sleep,” she 
answered, ‘‘their souls cross the border to 
the Unknown Country, and recover all they 
have lost, and gain all that they have hoped 
for that is best.” 

The door in the wall was behind me; I 
could hear it opening. 

Shaking back her hair, Doris tilted up her 
face for me to kiss. There was no sorrow 
in her eyes—only quiet kindness. 

‘Vou will come again,” she said. 
“Next night,”’ I whispered. 
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The parade was formerly the favorite method of attracting attention to the 
suffrage cause. But that was while the Cabinet held out glowing promises. 
When the challenge came to fight, the militants accepted it 





With this instalment Mrs. Pankhurst’s Own Story is concluded. It has 
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been no part of the plan for her to describe in detail the events of the last 
few years, for if militancy was justified in the beginning it is still justified. 
Without hysteria, with no desire to enlist, under a misapprehension, the 
sympathies of a single reader, Mrs. Pankhurst has recounted the griev- 
ances of the women of the British Isles. She has told of almost unbeliev- 
able things that came under her personal observation, of a disregard for 
women that passes comprehension among us. To all who have been fair- 
minded enough to read the story it has been a satisfactory explanation, 
if not a justification, of the militant movement. It is to be hoped 
that a cause which has attracted to itself so much determined loyalty 
in opposition to things-as-they-are will soon be crowned with success 
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Y first act on reaching Holloway 

was to demand that the gov- 

ernor be sent for. When he 

came, I told him that, at our 
trial, two Cabinet ministers had acknowl- 
edged, on the witness-stand, that we were 
political offenders and not ordinary law- 
breakers. Therefore, the Suffragettes had 
resolved that they would no longer submit 
to being treated as ordinary lawbreakers. 
We should henceforth refuse to be searched, 
or to undress in the presence of wardresses. 
For myself, I claimed the right to speak to 
my fellow prisoners during exercise, or 
whenever I came in contact with them, and 
I hoped that others would also claim that 
right. The governor, after reflection, con- 
sented to the first two demands, but said 
that he would have to consult the Home 
Secretary before permitting us to break the 
rule of silence. We were, accordingly, al- 
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lowed to undress 
privately and were, 
as a further conces- «Are we downhearted? 
sion, placed in ad- No!” 

joining cells. But 

to be near my friends made little dif- 
ference to me, since within a few days I was 
removed to a hospital cell, suffering from 
the illness that prison life always imposes 
upon me. Here the governor visited me, 
with the unwelcome news that the Home 
Secretary refused to allow me the privilege 
of speech with my comrades. I asked him 
if, when I was well enough to walk, I might 
take exercise with the other suffrage prison- 
ers. To this he assented, and I soon had 
the joy of seeing again my daughter and 
the other brave comrades, and walking 
with them in the dismal courtyard of the 
prison. Single file we went, at a distance of 
three or four feet from one another, back 
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and forth under the stony eyes of the 
wardresses. The rough flags of the court- 
yard hurt our feet, shod in heavy, shape- 
less prison boots. The autumn days were 
cold and damp, and we shivered constantly 
under our scanty cloaks. But, of all our 
hardships, the ceaseless silence of our lives 
was the worst. At the end of the second 
week,. I decided that I would no longer 
endure it. That afternoon, when we were 
at exercise, I suddenly called to my daugh- 
ter, and bade her stand still until I came up 
to ‘her. Of course she stopped, and when I 
reached her side, we clasped arms and 
began to talk in low tones. A wardress ran 
up to us and said, “TI shall listen to every- 
thing you say.” I replied, “You are wel- 
come to do that, but I shall insist on my 
right to speak to my daughter.” Another 
wardress had hastily left the yard, and now 
she returned with a large number of ward- 
resses: They seized me and quickly re- 
moved me to my cell, the other suffrage 
prisoners cheering me at the top of their 
voices. For their “mutiny” they all got 
three days’ solitary confinement, and I, for 
mine,’ a still more severe punishment. 
Unrepentant, I told the governor that, in 
spite of any penalty he might impose on 
me, I would never again submit, to the 
odious silence rule. To forbid a mother to 
speak to her:child was infamous. For this, 
I was told that I was a “dangerous crim- 
inal,” and was sent intosolitary confinement. 


Help from Outside 


Two weeks went by before I saw any of 
my friends again, and, meantime, the health 
of Mrs. Drummond had been so seriously 
impaired that she was released for hospital 
treatment. My daughter also, I heard, was 
ill, and, in desperation, I made an applica- 
tion to the board of visiting magistrates to 
be allowed to see her. After a long confer- 
ence, during which I was made to wait out- 
side in the corridor, the magistrates re- 
turned a refusal, saying that I might renew 
my application in a month. The answer 
then, they said, would depend on my con- 
duct. A month! My girl might be dead 
by that time. My anxiety sent me back to 
bed ill, but although I did not know it then, 
relief was already on its way. I had told 
the visiting magistrates that I would wait 
until public opinion got within those walls, 
and this happened sooner than I had dared 
to hope. Mrs. Drummond, as soon as she 
was able to appear in public, and the other 
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suffrage prisoners, when they were released, 
spread broadcast the story of our mutiny, 
and of another subsequent rebellion led by 
Miss Wallace Dunlop. The band of women 
who took part in this, like the first, received 
the dreadful punishment of solitary con- 
finement, an ordeal so horrible that men 
prisoners. frequently beg for the lash as an 
alternative. The Suffragettes marched by 
thousands to Holioway, crowding the ap- 
proaches to the prison. Round and round 
the jail they marched, singing the “Wom- 
en’s Marseillaise,”’ and cheering. Faintly 
the sound of their voices floated through 
the prison windows, infinitely lightening our 
burden of loneliness and pain. 


Political Prisoners, not Criminals 


The demonstration, together with the vol- 
ley of indignant questions asked in the 
House of Commons, had effect at last. 
Orders came from the Home Office that I 
was to be allowed to see my daughter, and 
that we were to exercise and to talk to- 
gether for one hour each day. In addition 
we were accorded the rare privilege of a 
newspaper. Then, on December 8th, the 
day of Christabel’s release, orders came 
that I, too, should be discharged, two weeks 
before the expiration of my sentence. 

At the breakfast given us at Lincoln’s 
Inn Hotel, I told our members that, from 
this time onward, we should all refuse to be 
bound by the rules made for criminals. It 
was not that we broke laws and then shirked 
punishment; but we were not lawbreakers 
at all, in the accepted sense of the term. 
We were political offenders, and since it was 
the international custom not to treat such 
prisoners as felons, we would not, in future, 
for the sake of the dignity of women, for 
the sake of the consciences of the -men of 
the country, and for the sake of our nation, 
allow the Liberal Government to treat us 
like ordinary lawbreakers. We would de- 
mand and get the treatment given to men 
political offenders in England and in 
other countries of the world. 

From now on, our story is a chronicle of 
a struggle between women fighting a polit- 
ical battle, and the Government, deter- 
mined not to acknowledge that. women have 
any political existence. The Government 
could no longer ignore women, as govern- 
ments had done in the past. But it could 
embarrass women’s progress, make their 
movement as expensive as possible, cause 
their leaders to suffer as much as possible, 
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and prevent the solid organization of women 
all over the kingdom by constantly dan- 
gling promises of a suffrage bill before the 
Liberal women and the too-confiding con- 
stitutional suffragists. It could also control 
the Liberal press, and we soon found our- 
selves facing a complete press boycott. 
Never, since the early days of the move- 
ment, have we had anything like fair play 
from the newspapers. 


“A Chronicle of Women Fighting” 


What the Government could not do, what 
it has never been able to do, is to silence our 
women, or put an end to their public propa- 
ganda work. It has never stopped our in- 
terruption of the speeches of Cabinet minis- 
ters at public meetings; it has simply caused 
all such meetings to cease. It has never 
succeeded in stopping our meetings, al- 
though we have never been allowed the 
police protection invariably accorded other 
meetings. Many kinds of rowdyism have 
been permitted. Dead mice, and live ones, 
for that matter, have been thrown on our 
platforms, and one newspaper urged that 
rats and ferrets should be loosed against 
us. We have evidence to prove that at 
one meeting, addressed by my daughter 
Sylvia, leading Liberals of the town paid 
for the admission of a crowd of men, and 
sent them with orders to break up the meet- 
ing. The men shouted and yelled and sang 
ribald songs; they rang bells and rattled tin 
cans. Last ofall, they let out some kind of 
chemical gas that fouled the air. The meet- 
ing broke up in a free fight among the row- 
dies. Yet when the women who had organ- 
ized the meeting, and invited my daughter 
tospeak, appealed to the police, the chief con- 
stable sent word that he had no power to act. 

The Government has never been able, 
since that first. prison strike, to make us 
submit to being treated like criminals. The 
first great trial of our determination in this 
regard came in June, 1909. I have spoken 
of the threat of the Government to try Suf- 
fragettes under the statute of Charles II, 
which ordains severe punishment to per- 
sons who proceed to Parliament, in a body 
of more than twelve, for the purpose of 
presenting a petition. It was stated that, 
in case that statute was revived against us, 
we should be tried by a jury. This being 
precisely what we desired, we had proceeded 
many times toward Parliament in groups of 
more than twelve, but in each case of arrest 
resulting therefrom the women were tried in 





police courts, and sentenced, sometimes, 
to terms as long as those provided in the 
Charles IT act. 

Early in June, we determined to test the 
constitutional right of the subject to petition 
the Crown through the Prime Minister as 
the visible power. We took legal advice as 
to the right of petition, which, existing since 
the earliest times, was confirmed by the Bill 
of Rights which became law with the acces- 
sion of William and Mary in 1689. In fact, 
it was one of the securities of the people’s 
liberty which was made a condition of the 
accession. The Bill of Rights declares that 
it is the right of citizens to petition the 
King, and that prosecutions for such peti- 
tioning are illegal. 

A ninth Women’s Parliament was called, 
and I wrote the usual formal note to Mr. 
Asquith, telling him that we would wait 
upon him at eight o’clock on the evening of 
June 29th. Mr. Asquith returned a curt 
note, refusing to receive our deputation. 
Keeping within the strictest letter of the 
law, we sent out a deputation of only eight 
women, myself as leader, Mrs. Saul Solo- 
mon, of South Africa, Miss Nelligan, a very 
well-known educator and an aged woman, 
and five others. We had a very remark- 
able experience. We first sent a mounted 
herald to announce that the deputation was 
about to start. She rode, as rapidly as the 
dense crowd would permit, almost to the 
House of Commons, when her horse’s bridle 
was seized by the police and she was unable 
to proceed farther. 


Denied an Ancient Right 


The deputation marched through the 
streets unhalted until it reached beautiful 
St. Margaret’s Church, close against West- 
minster Abbey. Here we found the road 
absolutely blocked by police, on foot and 
mounted. We hesitated before beginning 
the soul-sickening work of trying to push 
our way past them. To our profound as- 
tonishment, we heard a word of command 
from somewhere, and the great wall of 
police parted, leaving a clear avenue 
through to the House of Commons. We 
walked on, wildly cheered by the crowd, 
which evidently believed that we were to 
be allowed to enter. As for myself, I did 
little speculating as to what was to happen; 
I simply led on. When we reached the 
Strangers’ Entrance, we were met by a large 
body of police, commanded by our old ac- 
quaintance, Chief Inspector Scantlebury. 
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the end of it 
the eight of 
did not end 
the evening’s 
demonstra- 
tion. Women 


At my approach, he stepped forward and push us away, and 
handed me a letter, which I opened and _ all was the arrest of 
read aloud to the deputation. In it Mr. us. That, however, 
Asquith again declined to receive the 
deputation. I addressed the 
Chief Inspector, saying: “TI 
stand upon my right as 
a subject of the King 
to petition the 
Prime Minister. 
[ am firmly 
resolved to 
stand here 
until I am 
received.” 
But the 
Chief In- 
spector 
turned has- 
tily away and 
went into the 
House. I ap- 
pealed to several 
members of Parlia- 
ment, and to other 
bystanders, to bring 
back the Chief Inspec- 
tor, but he had already 
gone. Then I appealed 
to Inspector Jarvis, whom 
I knew well, to take my 
message to the Prime 
Minister. Finally 
the police began to 
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They who fight 
and lose—yet fight 
again. Arrested suffra- 
gettes rounded up in Holloway 
jail-yard, and awaiting trial. It will be noted 
that the “ Bobbies outnumber the prisoners 


appeared, at intervals, in groups of seven 
and eight, and made determined ef- 

forts to reach the House. While 

this was going on a number of 
other women went to the offi- 
cial residence of the First Lord 
of the Adiniralty, to the Home 
Office, the Treasury Offices, 
and the Privy Council Office, 
and broke a window in each. 
Anxious not to harm any one 
with their stones, they wrapped 
them in petitions, tied a string 
around the whole, and broke 
the windows by swinging the 
stones against the window- 
panes. One hundred and eight 
women were arrested that 
night, but, with the exception 
of the window-breakers, four- 
teen of whom were arrested, 
the women were all released 
until the question of the right 
to petition should be decided. 
The stone-throwers got sen- 
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The arrest of Lady Constance Lytton. This distinguished English- ne sroen OG to six weeks. 
woman has been rendered an invalid permanently bedridden, through A W eek before the demon- 
fortible feeding, consequent upon her hunget-strike stration, Miss Waliace Dunlop 
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had been arrested and sent to prison 
for posting, on the stone wall of St. 
Stephen’s Hall, in the House of Com- 
mons, an advertisement of the deputation. 
As soon as she entered prison, where she 
was sent to serve a month’s sentence, she 
announced to the governor that unless she 
was accorded the status of a political 
offender, she would refuse to eat. In con- 
sternation, the prison authorities did every- 
thing in their power to break down this 
terrible resolution. They threatened, they 
begged, they argued; they placed the most 
tempting food before her; all without the 
least avail. Miss Wallace Dunlop is of very 
fragile constitution, and she was soon 
brought to such a point of weakness and 
prostration that, at the end of five days, 
she had to be released to save her life. 


The ‘“‘Hunger-Strike’’ Weapon 


The window-breakers determined to fol- 
low her example. First they addressed the 
governor, and demanded the treatment ac- 
corded political offenders. He replied that 
the board of visiting magistrates would 
meet within a few days, and that he would 
charge the women, before the board, with 
mutiny. He did not, however, cause the 
women to be searched, to put on prison 
clothing, or to obey the rule of silence. 
When the visiting magistrates came, the 
women were charged, not only with mutiny 
but with window-smashing, for the prisoners 
had smashed their cell windows in search of 
relief from the stifling atmosphere. They 
were given sentences of from seven to ten 
days in the punishment cells, which are 
simply dungeons, almost pitch-dark, some- 
times so damp that pools of water on the 
floor never dry. The women immediately 
hunger struck, and at the end of a week 
every one oi them had been released. Since 
then, all prisoners for our cause, unless 
otherwise directed, have hunger struck, 
and have refused to submit to prison 
rules. 

It was some time before I had a chance 
to join this protest, because I had engaged, 
at the time my case was adjourned, to re- 
frain, pending settlement, from active hos- 
tilities. I took advantage of the interim 
to make my first visit to America, a coun- 
try I have ever since regarded with affec- 
tion and gratitude for its splendid hospital- 
ity and for the fair-minded attitude of its 
people toward a situation they could not 
possibly understand, because of the wide 








difference between American and English 
political conditions. 

It was while I was in America this first 
time that most disquieting rumors, concern- 
ing the treatment of two of our hunger 
strikers in Birmingham prison, began to 
appear. These rumors, coming to me over- 
seas, were sinister enough, and they clouded 
the pleasure and interest of my visit. It 
was not until I returned to England that I 
actually realized the full horror of this new 
means, resorted to by the Government, to 
break down the resistance of the Suffra- 
gettes. That it is unmitigated horror has 
been testified to by hundreds of physicians 
of the highest standing, who have made 
many memorials and protests against it as a 
practice unworthy of Christian civilization. 
As a means of preventing death by starva- 
tion, the tube feeding fails, because its per- 
sistent use simply means death in another 
and more painful form. I hesitate to give 
the details of forcible feeding, yet I feel that 
I must present to my readers our complete 
case against the British Government. Other- 
wise, they will not be able to understand 
the later developments of militancy. 


This Happened in England! 


Here is one woman’s testimony: “They” 
—two doctors and four wardresses— 
“caught hold of my arms, and twisted my 
bed round with my head to the gas-jet; my 
head was forced back and a tube forced up 
my nostril. The agony was very great as 
they forced it down the passage at the back 
of my nose. I think the passage must be 
very small. I coughed and vomited the 
tube out of my throat several times. They 
then withdrew the tube, and. tried to force 
it up the other nostril, which caused even 
more pain. I moaned with pain, and I 
could see how upset the wardresses were. 
. . . Lagain coughed and vomited up the 
tube. Then Dr. Ford tried to force open 
my mouth, saying that if I would not 
open it, he would force the tube down 
my deformed nostril. He succeeded at last 
in getting my mouth open, and pouring 
in food, half of which I wasted; but I was 
obliged to swallow the other half because 
my nose and throat were being pinched. I 
suffered pain during the night from indiges- 
tion and nose-bleeding.”’ 

This woman, at the time this was done 
to her, was weak from a hunger strike 
which had lasted from Thursday noon until 
the following Monday night. The horrors 
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of forcible feeding are sometimes slightly 
mitigated by a physician’s skill, and his 
sincere desire to be as humane as possible. 
At other times, they are greatly increased 
by the carelessness of the attending physi- 
cian, and the fierce anger of the prison au- 
thorities against the hunger strikers. One 
woman, who broke the window in her cell 
as a protest against prison treatment, was 
thrown into the punishment cell with her 
hands handcuffed behind her all day; at 
night, they were handcuffed in front. She 
was kept in a dark cell, with two bare planks 
for a bed, and still handcuffed, for ten days. 
In this condition, her hands and wrists ter- 
ribly swollen, she was forcibly fed, and so 
brutally that the matron and two of the 
wardresses burst into tears, and the second 
doctor interfered. Then, in a fainting con- 
dition, she was carried back to her plank 
bed. Another woman, who had undergone 
a similar experience, and who felt that she 
could not possibly endure a repetition of so 
much anguish, barricaded her cell with the 
planks of her bed. They managed to get 
the nozzle of a hose through the window, 
and for some time, while workmen were 
tearing down the door, they drenched the 
prisoner with ice-cold water. I am glad to 
report that she obtained heavy damages 
later against the visiting justices of the 
prison. Mr. Gladstone, then Home Secre- 
tary, wrote a letter to the prison authori- 
ties, thanking them for their zeal and effi- 
ciency. 


Heroines of Devotion 


Well, I need go no further into detail. I 
can only add, lest my American readers re- 
tain the impression that England is entirely 
a barbarous country, that there are cases on 
record where the entire prison force, includ- 
ing the governor and the doctors, flatly 
refused to obey the Government’s orders; 
they would not forcibly feed suffrage prison- 
ers. Also, it is worth mentioning that at 
Holloway, where most of the disgusting 
work has been done, they have had to 
change doctors very frequently; the most 
hardened cannot stand it long. Yet the 
dreadful thing goes on, at the behest of the 
Government. It is known that women have 
died of it. One woman of great prominence, 
Lady Constance Lytton, whose account of 
her experiences has recently appeared in 
book form, was made a permanently bed- 
ridden invalid. Many others, whose names 
are known only to their friends, but who 
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were truly heroines in their devotion to the 
cause of women’s freedom, have suffered 
lifelong injuries. You must take account 
of all these things before you condemn what 
followed. 


Birth of Aggressive Militancy 


For the situation was bound to reach its 
crisis after a while. We passed from peace- 
ful militancy to aggressive militancy, not 
because we resolved to avenge these insults 
and outrages, but because we saw, at length, 
that sending deputations, contesting by- 
elections, heckling Cabinet ministers, even 
breaking the windows of their offices and 
hurling stones after their fleeing automo- 
biles, did not bring about our end. The 
Government was apparently going to resist 
as long as possible. It admitted that we 
were doing the right sort of thing, but it 
sneered at our inability to do enough. 
“Working men,” said Mr. John Burns, 
“have flung open the franchise door at 
which the ladies are scratching.” Another 
Cabinet minister, Mr. Haldane, taunted 
women with using pin-pricks, and asked 
them why they didn’t do something serious. 
Another member pointed out that, in 1832, 
much property was destroyed, mansions 
burned, lives sacrificed; women had done 
nothing like that to prove that they had 
behind their movement a strong and popular 
demand. ‘Go on,” said Mr. Gladstone. 
“Fight as the men did.” 

So we fought; and the Government 
fought us in return, with all its organized 
power of police, detectives, courts, prisons, 
and prison tortures. It fought with unfair 
means, with perjured testimony, with 
courts instructed to find us guilty, and to 
sentence us before our trials took place. 
But, above all, it fought us by false prom- 
ises that kept the great mass of women out 
of our ranks. The history of the two suf- 
frage bills by which the Government did 
this is too long to tell at length. Brief men- 
tion of them will have to suffice. The first 
one, called the Conciliation bill, was intro- 
duced into Parliament in roro, after the 
indignation caused throughout the coun- 
try by the forcible feeding of suffrage pris- 
oners had roused Parliament to rebellion 
against the Government. A large commit- 
tee, composed of twenty-five Liberals, 
seventeen Conservatives, six Irish National- 
ists, and six members of the Labor party, 
calling itself the Conciliation Committee, 
was formed in the House of Commons, with 





the object of bringing in a suffrage measure 
which should unite all sections favorable to 
woman suffrage. The Earl of Lytton acted 
as chairman, and Mr. H. N. Brailsford, 
who had first suggested the committee, be- 
came its secretary. The terms of the bill 
proposed to extend the parliamentary fran- 
chise to women householders, and to women 
occupiers of business premises paying ten 
pounds rental and upward. A woman 
householder does not mean, with us, a 
woman owning or renting an entire house; 
if she rents only one room over which she 
has complete control, she is a householder. 
There is an obvious distinction between an 
independent occupier and a lodger. The 
Conciliation bill would have enfranchised 
about one million women, the number 
which now has the municipal franchise. 
It did not entirely satisfy us, but we ac- 
cepted it as the only bill which, at that 
time, it might be possible to pass. 


A Policy of Postponement 


The bill was introduced, reached its sec- 
ond reading, and was discussed at some 
length. Mr. Asquith opposed it, of course, 
and, to the astonishment of many confiding 
Liberal women, so did Mr. Lloyd-George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill. It was too un- 
democratic to suit Mr. Lloyd-George, and 
too democratic to please Mr. Churchill. 
After debate, the division was taken, and it 
was found that 299 members had voted for 
the bill and 109 against it. This was a 
larger majority than Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
famous Budget had received, larger even 
than that vote which disposed of the Lords’ 
veto. But Mr. Asquith refused to allow the 
bill further facilities. The next year the 
bill was reintroduced, amended so as to ad- 
mit a larger number of women to the fran- 
chise. The new bill provided that, for the 
purposes of this act, a woman should not be 
disqualified by marriage from being regis- 
tered as a voter, if she and her husband 
were not both registered as voters in the 
same parliamentary borough or county 
division. 

Between the two Parliaments of 1910 a 
very terrible episode occurred, one which 
precipitated the form of militancy which 
now exists. The Women’s Social and Polit- 
ical Union, as soon as the Conciliation bill 
was proposed, declared a truce, which lasted 
until the short session of Parliament began 
in November. At that time, an effort was 
made to revive the Conciliation bill, but 


Why I Am a Militant 


Mr. Asquith merely announced that Par- 
liament would adjourn on November 28th. 
and that a general election would follow. 
He had previously told a deputation of 
women from his own constituency, East 
Fife, that no facilities could be granted that 
year. When they asked him, “What of 
next year?” he answered suavely, ‘“ Wait 
and see.” 


War on the Government 


Therefore — for by this time we knew, 
whether the other women knew it or not, 
that the Conciliation bill was doomed — 
we again declared war on the Government. 
At a great meeting in Albert Hall, I spoke, 
announcing that another deputation would 
have to go to the House of Commons to 
petition the Prime Minister. ‘TI shall lead 
the deputation,” I declared. “If I have to 
go alone, still I shall go.”” With what splen- 
did courage the women, all over the hall, 
cried out, “We will go with you!” And 
they did. The deputation was arranged for 
the 18th of November, and we went pre- 
pared to meet the same kind of violence 
that we had encountered in the past. We 
were unprepared for what actually took 
place. 

I have said that the country was on the 
eve of a general election. As the Liberal 
party had sustained heavy losses at by- 
elections—partly, at least, through our ef- 
forts—they were in no mind to risk losing 
at a general election. They could not 
afford to go to the country when women 
were being tortured in their prisons. So the 
police were ordered to make as few arrests 
as possible, but to beat the women so 
cruelly that they would turn back of their 
own accord. I say that the police were so 
ordered because that is exactly what they 
tried to do, and since they had, in the past, 
pursued quite other tactics, it would seem 
plain that on this occasion they were acting 
under special orders. Nothing could pos- 
sibly have exceeded the brutality shown the 
women on that awful night. I shall not give 
my own testimony. I shall offer, instead, 
that of a witness, Mrs. Saul Solomon, widow 
of the man called “the Gladstone of South 
Africa.”” Mrs. Solomon wrote a letter to 
the Home Secretary, describing what she 
experienced on that “ Black Friday,” as we 
ever afterward called it. Mrs. Solomon 
said, in part: 

“IT saw several of our members flung re- 
peatedly, like myself, into the crowd, ren- 
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In man-ruled England CAMINET 

the arrested suffragette age 

—a political prisoner— ” ee THE 
finds awaiting her, cold It rTAMCY CABINET | 
walls, prison garb, and , =) * 1s > 
a cell that is bare of tae 
all, save a few of the TO BLAME 
most meager necessities FOR 

MILITANCY. 


dered hostile by well-dressed men 
recognized as policemen. Our women 
were knocked about, tripped up, 
their arms and fingers twisted, their 
bodies doubled under, and then for- 
cibly thrown, if 
indeed they did 
not drop stunned, 
to the ground. 
Some staggered to 
their feet to be 
further injured. 
There was no 
quarter.” 

The savagery 
of that battle can 
be best realized 
when it is known 
that at least three 
women died 
shortly afterward, 
from injuries re- 
ceived. One of 
these was my sis- 
ter, Mrs. Clark, 
who died on 
Christmas Day, 
1910, from the ef- 
fects of her treat- 
ment by the 
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police, and the prison 
experience that followed 
her arrest. Miss Hernia 
Williams died on Jan- 
uary 2, 1911, and Miss 
Cecilia Haig a few days 
before her. My sister 
and Miss Williams were 
known to have weak 
hearts, but Miss Haig 
was in robust health be- 
fore November 18th. 
It was after this ex- 
perience that we 
resolved to suffer 
no more at the 
hands of the Gov- 
ernment -driven 
police. We 
had given 
our bodies 
to torture 
long enough. 
Now the Eng- 
lish public 
should _ suffer 





But an English 
political prisoner 
of the male sex has 
all the comforts of 
home to trans- 
form his cell into 
avery cozy bide-a- 
wee. Should Eng- 


lish women vote? 
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for its indifference and stupid tolerance of a 
situation which had grown intolerable. The 
Government, it was absolutely certain, 
would yield only to strong pressure. The 
public must be made to help us exert that 
pressure. With this object, we began to 
make the public suffer, with broken win- 
dows and with spoiled and burned letters. 

To refer to the Conciliation bill again, as 
it was taken up in 1911, the year opened 
with the announcement from Mr. Asquith 
that the Government intended to take the 
whole time of the House until Easter, allow- 
ing no time for private members’ bills. 
Soon after Easter, the bill again reached its 
second reading, and was voted on favorably, 
255 to 88. Every effort was made by the 
Conciliation Committee to obtain facilities 
for final action on the bill, but, on May zoth, 
Mr. Asquith announced, for the Govern- 
ment, that the bill would be granted no 
facilities that year, but would be given a 
week in 1912 for consideration. Certain 
remarks from Mr. Lloyd-George gave the 
friends of the bill such cause for apprehen- 
sion that Lord Lytton wrote to Mr. Asquith, 
asking him squarely what his real intentions 
were. Mr. Asquith replied that he intended 
to keep his promise to give the bill full 
facilities, and, in case it was made apparent 
that the bill was going to pass, to withdraw 
Government opposition. He added that the 
promise would be kept in spirit and in letter. 

Such a definite pledge as this gave even 
the Women’s Social and Political Union a 
certain feeling of confidence, and the entire 
Liberal press hailed the Asquith letter as a 
surety that woman suffrage would be a fact 
before the close of 1912. We declared a 
second truce, and set to work to secure such 
a solid public opinion in favor of the bill 
that the latter would be sure to resist 
wrecking amendments in committee. 

The first suspicions we had forced upon 
us arose out of sly hints given in one of Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s speeches. A _ little 
later, something was said about a possible 
extension of manhood suffrage, and this 
was soon followed by the official announce- 
ment that the Government would, in 1912, 
introduce, and press through all its stages, 
a manhood suffrage bill to which a woman 
suffrage amendment could be added. Mr. 
Asquith reiterated his now barren promise 
that facilities would be given the Concilia- 
tion bill. Of course, such a bill was now 
worthless. What we had striven for was a 
suffrage bill that would place us on terms of 


political equality with men, and that the 
bill would, in large measure, have done. 
But if to the voting population of men 
householders and men occupiers were to be 
added the men lodgers and all the great 
unpropertied and unattached mass of men, 
the Conciliation bill would leave women in 
comparison with men almost as unequally 
situated as before. Everybody recognized 
the fact, and Mr. Lloyd-George openly 
boasted that he had “torpedoed” the Con- 
ciliation bill. Indeed, the scheme was his. 

Our truce was declared at an end, and 
then began a systematic attack on letter- 
boxes, and other forms of aggressive mili- 
tancy. I broke my first and last window on 
March 1, 1912. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Tuke, I drove to No. 10, Downing Street, 
and threw my stone through the Prime 
Minister’s window. I did this simply be- 
cause I did not wish to advise others to do 
what I had not the courage and the convic- 
tion to do myself. That same day, our 
women went out into the streets of the fash- 
ionable West End, and broke several hun- 
dred plate glass windows. We followed 
this up, day by day, with more window 
smashing, until London was thrown into a 
state of abject terror. Something like 250 
women were arrested, receiving sentences 
of from two weeks’ to two months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labor. I received a sentence 
of two months, and Mrs. Tuke one of 
twenty-one days. The day that I was re- 
leased, after hunger striking, a warrant was 
issued against all the leaders, on a charge of 
conspiracy. Our offices were raided, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence were taken 
in charge. Everything in the office was 
seized. The paper, ‘Votes for Women,” 
was confiscated, The raid was complete, 
except that the “conspirator” they most 
wanted slipped quietly away and escaped 
to France. My daughter Christabel, know- 
ing that one leader must remain at liberty, 
exiled herself, and has ever since directed 
the movement from Paris. 

Our trial for conspiracy came off in May, 
and the two Lawrences and myself were 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment, 
with costs of the prosecution. Of course, 
we did not serve nine months. Wholesale 
hunger strikes were waged in all the prisons, 
and by June 27th forty-three of the suffra- 
gists, including Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence and myself, were released, most of us 
in a desperate condition. July 1st all the 
others were released. 
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The story of 1913 is too recent to need retell- 
ing here. The Government brought in the 
manhood suffrage bill, and the discussion 
began of the form which a woman suffrage 
amendment ought 
totake. But, be- 
fore this proceed- 
ed very far, the 
Speaker, who is 
the Parliamenta- 
rian of the House, 
ruledthatany pro- 
posed amendment 
would so alter the 
bill as to create a 
new measure, and 
that, therefore, | 
such an amend- | 
ment would beout 
of order. Thus, 
Mr. Asquith’s 
pledge was again 
found worth- 
less. Our war- 
fare hascontinued 
ever since. A 
great deal of prop- 
erty has been des- 
troyed. On Febru- 
ary 19, 1913, Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s 
unfinished 
house at Wal- 
ton Heath was 
blown up. It has 
never been proved 
that women 
did this, or that 
the Women’s So- 
cial and Political 
Union had any 
knowledge 
of it. Never- 
theless, I was 
again arrested, 
found guilty 
of conspiracy, 
and sentenced 
to prison for 
three years. Of 
this sentence, 
I have served seven 
short terms of from 
three to seven days. In order that I and 
other hunger strikers could be made to serve 
sentences imposed, Parliament passed the 
notorious ‘‘Cat and Mouse” bill, an act 
which permits the authorities to release 
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hunger strikers for short periods in order 
that they may regain their health, and then 
arrest them again without a warrant. The 
law is, for the most part, inoperative, and 
the Government is 
as “| today in the dis- 
Ss - graceful position of 
being unable to en- 
force its own laws, 
tosafeguarditsown 
or the public’s prop- 
erty, or to preserve 
the public peace. 
For the methods 
we have been ob- 
liged to use, to 
bring the powerful 
British Govern- 
ment to the brink 
of destruction, I 
make no apology. 
Men, when tyrants 
robbed them of 
their liberties and 
denied them their 
rights as free citi- 
zens, took up arms; 
history honors 
them for so doing. 
And so, in future, 
will history honor 
women. We can 
afford to wait the 
verdict of a fair 
and free posterity. 


Mrs. Pankhurst on her way to America, and after 
landing. “Since my first visit, I have ever regarded 
America with affectionate gratitude for its splendid 
hospitality and for the fair-minded attitude of its 
people toward a situation they could not possibly 

understand.” says the militant leader ° +?” 
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By Woods Hutchinson AMIN 


It has been Dr. Hutchinson’s privilege—and delight—to knock on the head a number of 
old superstitions that had long deserved interment. In this article, dealing with the most 
important episode in the life of an individual or the race, he offers his characteristic word 
of optimism. To supplement this article and the one in the June issue, we suggest that 
interested persons write to the Children’s Bureau at Washington for a copy of its bulletin, 
‘*Prenatal Care.” This is a most important and authoritative statement as to the care of 
the mother and the child, and should be inevery home. The government could well afford to 
appropriate sufficient funds to provide any number of million copies that might be asked for 


OR every triumph a penalty must 
be paid, and the birth of a human 
soul is no exception. The curve 
of human life-force sweeps steadily 

and overmasteringly upward until the point 
from which the new life is to be given off 
is reached. Then, after a period of com- 
parative balance, it begins slowly, surely, 
to fall. It is only natural that a woman 
should look upon the achievement of her 
highest work and triumph, from the race 
point of view, with a certain degree of 
disquiet, even of apprehension. Crises, 
no matter how much one desires and longs 
for their after results, are always looked 
forward to with a kind of fearful joy. 

This is particularly true of that which 
one has always been taught to regard as 
the supreme physical crisis of a woman’s 
lifé, ‘the beginning of motherhood. Part 
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of this feeling of misgiving and apprehen- 
sion has unquestionably a rational basis in 
fact. It is not to be expected that the 
accomplishment of such a high and tri- 
umphant feat as the bringing into the world 
of a human soul—a process toward which 
literally all creation moves—should occur 
without some degree of strain, some dis- 
turbance, some possibility of risk, both to 
the new life and the older. Here also, 
however, as everywhere else, one’s morbid 
imaginings and inglorious fears, given an 
inch, have taken the proverbial ell. Be- 
cause a certain number of mothers die dur- 
ing or just following childbirth, and a 
certain number of children lose their lives 
in the attempt at emergence into the sun- 
light, we have jumped to the conclusion 
that every woman who undertakes the re- 
sponsibility of maternity holds, as it were, 
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her life in her hands and that, consequently, 
the birth-chamber, a region of dread, is also 
one of danger and mortal risk. 

But when one comes to look squarely at 
the facts of the case, surprisingly little 
basis is found for this melancholy impres- 
sion, this unconscious dread of childbearing. 
Even at the worst, during the time before 
so-called vital statistics first began to be ac- 
curately and completely kept, about half 
a century ago, when all the handicaps of 
poverty and ignorance weighed upon at 
least eight mothers out of ten, when there 
was an almost universal lack of skill on the 
part of the medical profession, and when 
midwives were meddlesome, careless, and 
ignorant, not more than thirty or forty 
women in the thousand died during child- 
birth or in direct consequence thereof. 
At least half, if not two-thirds, of this loss 
of life was due, not to childbirth itself, 
but to infection with the germs of sepsis 
and decay, producing the well-known and 
dreaded “childbirth fever” or puerperal 
septicemia, carried on the unclean fingers 
or instruments of the midwife or the 
physician. 


The Triumph of Cleanliness 


Already the triumphs of antisepsis and 
asepsis have produced almost a revolution 
in this field, so that today the ‘death-rate 
among women from childbirth has been 
reduced to about ten per thousand in the 
whole community, one-third of whom are 
still attended by midwives. Among those 
attended by physicians and in hospitals, 
the death-rate has shrunk to two or three 
per thousand. In other words, strict and 
scrupulous cleanliness in the birth-chamber 
has already reduced the consequences of 
“the curse of Eve” nearly seventy-five per 
cent. As the standard of surgical cleanliness 
is held to by the medical profession, and 
the ignorant midwife is either forced up to 
the same standard or gradually civilized 
out of existence, the penalty —not of 
“original sin” but of dirty fingers—will be 
still further reduced toward the vanishing 
point. 

It is barely sixty years since Semmelweiss 
in Austria, and our own Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in Boston, discovered the filth- 
origin and infectious nature of puerperal 
fever, and barely forty years since the 
new-born science of bacteriology completed 
the conversion of a slow-moving profession 
to the new standards of cleanliness. Hence 
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this wiping out of two-thirds of the risks of 
maternity has not yet had time to work its 
way into our memories. It usually takes 
from two to four centuries for that interest- 
ing process to occur. So it is perfectly 
safe to discount at least eighty per cent. of 
whatever we may have been told by “wise 
women,” grandmothers, and village oracles 
generally, about the awful risks of child- 
birth. 


The Need of Skill 


It is true that an element of danger must 
always remain associated with the employ- 
ment of a midwife, no matter how cleanly 
and conscientious she may be. The process 
of birth is such an absolutely normal episode, 
that it is perfectly safe to assume that 
two-thirds—even three-fourths—of all cases 
will go through safely, with little more than 
what might be called good nursing atten- 
tion and care. But, on the other hand, 
the fact that the process is at best a difficult 
and complicated one must not be over- 
looked. The margin of safety is often so 
exquisitely narrow that the mere deviation 
of a hair, the intrusion, figuratively speak- 
ing, of a single grain of dust, may, with the 
suddenness of a flash, turn a smooth and 
successful progress into a disaster. 

The only way to avert these infrequent 
disasters is to have the most highly trained 
intelligence and most expert skill in con- 
stant and watchful attendance upon the 
patient from start to finish of the process. 
Ninety per cent. of such complications can 
be averted if only they are recognized at 
the earliest possible moment, and promptly 
treated with the highest skill. _Unfortu- 
nately, it requires almost as high a degree 
of experience and skill to detect these 
dangerous deviations at their very beginning 
as it does to rectify them after their discov- 
ery. Usually, when a doctor is called in by 
a midwife to this small percentage of bad 
cases, it is to find that the mischief has been 
going on for hours, or even a whole day or 
night, that a most difficult situation has 
been created, and often irreparable damage 
already done. 

The most thoughtful and experienced 
physicians are beginning more and more to 
believe that wherever the density of the 
population justifies it, obstetrics should be 
practised as a specjalty, and only by those 
who devote their whole time and skill 
to it, thus never coming in contact 
with other classes of cases likely to be in- 
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fectious. These specialists, of course, would 
equip themselves with every modern ap- 
pliance and adopt every modern method. 
If one is content with an eighty per cent., 
or four-to-one, probability of a successful 
issue, then the midwife will serve. But if one 


wants to reach the lowest possible percent-. 


age of risk—so low as almost to approach 
absolute safet y—the expert must be utilized. 


Civilization’s Advantages 


Another baseless dread which the ex- 
pectant mother of today may sweep from 
her mindis the belief that, on account 
of her more complex organization and the 
greater sensitiveness of her nervous sys- 
tem—due to civilized life’and conditions— 
she is likely to run greater risks, and to suf- 
fer more acutely in childbirth, than did her 
ancestors a hundred years ago, or her sav- 
age or half-civilized sister of today. There 
could hardly be a more baseless delusion. 
Actual mortality in childbirth has been 
reduced nearly seventy-five per cent. in 
the last thirty years by the discovery of 
antisepsis and asepsis. Furthermore, all 
the travelers’ tales and fairy stories, so 
glibly related and firmly believed, about 
the entire safety and utter painlessness of 
parturition in savage women, have been 
proved, one after another, to be nothing 
but myths, of the numerous group which 
cluster around that arrant humbug and 
pure creature of the imagination, the 
“noble savage.” 

In fact, the civilized woman of today has 
no penalties to pay for her civilization, 
and has actually been delivered from at least 
three-fourths of the dangers and two-thirds 
of the suffering through the victories of 
modern science. While women who are 
frail and underdeveloped sometimes suffer 
very severely in childbirth, it not infre- 
quently happens, even in such cases, that 
the child is small and slight in proportion, 
which renders its birth no more difficult 
than that of a healthy child of a healthy 
mother—in fact, to some of the most sen- 
sitive and nervous of women childbirth is 
surprisingly easy. 

On the other hand, the women who 
suffer most severely in childbirth, and are 
liable to the worst accidents, are the hard- 
working, square-built, iron-muscled peasant 
women, especially those who have been 
used to work in the fields. The constant 
strain upon their muscles and bones has 
stiffened and bound the former and solid- 





ified the latter, at the same time narrowing 
and thickening the pelvic arch in such a way 
as tomake labor both difficult and dangerous. 
As in many other episodes and experiences, 
some of the most serious risks of maternity 
depend not so much upon the process itself 
as upon the way in which its after-effects 
are treated. Childbearing, taken as a 
whole, even under the often far from ideal 
conditions under which it is now carried 
out, is a normal, healthful process, and in 
the long run results in greater advantage 
to the health and vigor of the mother rather 
than in handicaps or defects of any sort. 
But just because it is so normal and natur- 
ally so safe a process, is no reason whatever 
for treating it as a trivial and negligible 
one. Just because some _ leather-nerved 
and slow-witted woman can go through 
a childbirth and be back at work the next 
day, or even on the afternoon of the same 
day, and, as one of them graphically declared 
of herself, ‘no more mind ’avin’ a baby than 
doin’ a hard day’s washin’”—the impression 
has become prevalent that a woman is just- 
ified in getting up and resuming her duties 
just as soon as she feels able or inclined. 


Aids to Nature 


By the mercy of Heaven, a considerable 
majority of women, particularly those of the 
more intelligent and highly developed 
types, are so prostrated by the physical 
strain and suffering that they are perfectly 
willing, of their own accord, to lie at rest 
for a reasonable length of time and let 
nature do all the heavy scene-shifting which 
is necessary. But it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that, no matter how well a 
mother feels after this really tremendous 
and vital experience, there are actual phys- 
ical changes which must take place in her 
body before she can again safely assume 
the erect attitude. It is literally as unsafe, 
and as utterly unpermissible, for a woman 
to stand—let alone move about and work 
and lift weights—short of ten or fifteen 
days after her accouchement, as it would be 
for her to attempt to walk on a broken 
leg within the same period. 

There can be little question that the mere 
lack of proper appreciation of this fact, and 
of a little patience, has caused at least two- 
thirds of the disasters which may prove a 
handicap to a woman for the rest of her life. 

Finally, thanks to those supremest 
boons, chloroform and its twin sister, ether, 
it is no longer necessary in humane and 
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competent hands, that a woman in labor 
should suffer agonizing pain. It is not 
necessary for her to inhale so much of the 
anesthetic as to lose consciousness; indeed, 
it is better both for herself and the child 
that she should not, save in the last 
supreme moment. It is best to inhale, 
from time to time, just enough to take the 
edge off the pain. In this way she can be 
kept in a half-waking, half-dreaming, but 
nearly painless state, for five or six hours 
without inhaling more chloroform than would 
be required forasingle thirty-minute surgical 
operation. Then, at the last crucial moment, 
she can be put to sleep entirely, and wake 
up to find it all over and see the light shin- 
ing on her baby’s face. 

This is not by any means saying that she 
will be free from discomfort. She will be 
perfectly conscious of the fight that she is 
making for the continuance of the race. 
She will be fully aware of the stress and the 
strain and discomfort which are the price 
of a new life; but if ether be skilfully used, 
all these sensations will be so vague as to 
seem half like a dream; andalthoughshe may 
be aware that she is anything but comfort- 
able at the time, when it is all over, she will 
find that she has comparatively little mem- 
ory of any poignant pain. 


‘‘The Supremest Boons’”’ 


But this is only the beginning of the 
beneficent part played by chloroform and 
ether. It would be hard to overstate the 
extent to which these blessed discoveries 
have robbed childbirth of its terrors. The 
general idea concerning chloroform and 
ether is that they merely diminish the pain 
and suffering of birth; but their beneficent 
influence goes far beyond this. They do re- 
duce pain by at least two-thirds, and almost 
abolish actual agony; this would be triumph 
enough if their value went no farther. But 
it does. Unlike most nerve-deadeners and 
pain-killers, they not only relieve the pain, 
but they diminish the danger, and that in 
several ways. First and most important, 
whenever circumstances are such that it 
becomes necessary to assist nature in com- 
pleting the process of birth, chloroform and 
ether make that process barely one-third as 
dangerous as it was without them. This 
is partly because the physician is relieved 
of any urgent necessity for haste, and partly 
because all the tissues of the patient’s body 
are put absolutely at rest, every muscle being 
relaxed excepting those involuntary ones 
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which are needed to carry on the process, thus 
suspending the almost convulsive attempts 
which nature is making to terminate the 
process at no matter what risk or hazard. 
For thesame reason, those distressing after- 
consequences of childbirth, known as /acera- 
tions, are far less common in cases in which 
chloroform or ether has been intelligently 
used. Altogether, these two anesthetics 
have almost revolutionized the atmosphere 
of the maternity-room. The doctor feels 
that with them he has literally the whip- 
hand of’ the situation. With their aid, 
he can relieve suffering when it occurs; 
he can check excessive and violent action 
on the part of nature; he can keep the 
patient at rest and in comfort for not merely 
hours but days at a stretch, until full 
time has been allowed for the gradual 
changes necessary to make birth either 
possible or safe. And if it becomes neces- 
sary for him to interfere and assist nature, he 
can do so carefully, unhurriedly, and safely. 


Secrets of Success 


One word of warning, however, must be 
given. While chloroform is both more 
pleasant to take and easier to administer 
than ether, and in moderate amounts is 
comparatively free from risk, it has been 
recently found that it is not so utterly 
harmless and free from danger as was at 
one time confidently supposed. It pro- 
duces in certain susceptible individuals 
curious and very serious “selective” toxic 
or poisonous effects upon the liver of both 
mother and child. This occasionally starts 
a fatty degeneration which may produce 
alarming symptoms; and children who have 
been born after prolonged and excessive 
use of chloroform are now found to show 
a distinctly higher percentage of those 
curious jaundices and liquefactions of the 
blood and internal hemorrhages, the causa- 
tion of which has long been such a puzzle. 
It is, therefore, safer, whenever there is the 
slightest suspicion that the mother’s liver 
or kidneys are damaged, or even overloaded 
in any way, to use ether as an anesthetic, 
although on account of its more irritating 
fumes and slower effect, it is less easy and 
pleasant to use than chloroform. 

The secret of safe and successful child- 
bearing may be summed up in three phrases: 
expert watchfulness and care before the 
event; expert. and aseptic attendance 
during it; and skilful watchfulness and 
surgical resource immediately following. 











All those frivolled young persons 
take rest by not doing so. Only 
Saati] +4 time they remain quiet is when they 
‘ine * go swimming, for this they can do 
by laying on beach under umburellas 


To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine” who 
know how cook delicious varieties of sea-shells. 


EAR MR.:—Among the fresh air 
at Sandflea Beach, Conn., em- 
ployed by Hon. Mrs. & Mr. 
Liddbeater, I am no longer to 

be found at that address. If some one could 
find a seashore without an ocean attached 
to it I should be more happily to remain. 

Nikkamura Japanese Employment Agcy 
send me there, where I arrive to smiling 
blue porch setting alonesome amid winds. 
The internals of that house resemble 
bleached almshouse, yet Hon. Mrs. Lidd- 
beater say she were fortunate to obtain it 
in fashionable location price 200$ monthly. 

“While by seashore we love the tough 
simplicity of life,” she snuggest with sweet- 
hearted expression. ‘We must pay ex- 
pensively for our discomforts here, yet we 
are prideful to do so.” 

“This place resemble Coney Island, yet less 
fashionable,” I report for compliment while 
observing girl-i-gig machinery on beach, 
candy, flirtatiousness, and clams while Hon. 
Ocean bounce up suddenly making suds. 

“Tt are splandid place to come for rest,” 
she report. “Now kindly to fetch 8 trunks up- 
stairs, split wood, lynch hammock on porch, 
and deliver 14 buckets water from artizan 
well 11 blocks up street. When this are fin- 
ished lunching can be prepare for 10, rugs 
beat, and ice-cream friz for party tonight.” 
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Hashimura 
Togo 
at the Seashore 


By Wallace Irwin 
Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


I thank her and feel sure I shall enjoy 
this vacation from work. 

These Liddbeater family have got two 
(2) children of assorted sexes, age 17 & 18 
respectfully. claire are girl name and 
Oliver his. Both wear very giggling clothes 
and love to be engaged. She got Stanhope 
Whifflebudd, deliciously matinée boy, for 
hers, while Hon. Oliver obtain sweetheart 
attention from Hon. Bluebell Vawk, youngly 
lady of extreme tango. 

All those frivolled young persons take 
rest by not doing so. Each evening they 
must attend Prof Pffuster’s Waltzing Acad- 
emy for more education in new Max Itch 
dance, which are all the enrage. Daytime 
they must enjoy tennis-play, walking, 
quarreling, and other excitements. Only 
time they remain quiet is when they go 
swimming, for this they can do by laying 
on beach under umburellas. 

But when Fryday night arrive up my vaca- 
tion become considerably more entangled. 
From out from depot emerge Hon. Mr. Lidd- 
beater with tired-business expression while 
reading Wall Street news from paper. 

‘Markets are decomposing rapidly while 
Tam here,” he snuggest. ‘‘ Unless I rest very 
laboriously I must go back to my unhealth.” 

“What shall we do to make you feel en- 
tirely idle?” require entire family together 
like chorus-girls. 

“At 4.06 tomorrow a. m. high tide shall 
arise and codfish will be biting viciously,” 
he say so. “‘Therefore we go fishing.” 

Groans by all. 

“Maybe you prefer to enjoy your sea- 
sickness alone,’ renig Hon. Mrs. Madam 
with Pankhurst expression. 

“Darling, I could not,” he reprieve. “T 
am determined to share my pleasures with 
my family. Therefore we arise upward at 
3.30 to be prompt with hooks.” 

That midnight was night for party where 
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I friz ice-creams, served slight rabbits of 
Welsh birth, assisted chairs where tangos 
was jumping, play “Robt. E. Lee Polka” 
on pianola, and was otherwise considerable 
talented. By 2.26 I retire upwards to my 
box bedroom under cooked roof, where I 
remained outside my dreams till 3.31. 

At 3.30 come tap-knock to door. 

“What is it?” I require with startle. 

“2.30!” holla Hon. Liddbeater voice out 
there. “Arise to go fish!” 

“To fish get up so early?” I ask to know. 

“They bite best this hour,” he explain. 

“T should also bite!” I snarrel. 

“T do not pay you to make injurious 
commets,”’ he snudged while I hastily coat 
& pant myself for day labor. 

All was there awaiting for breakfast with 
extreme appetite. When this devouring 
was finished Stanhope and Bluebell arrive 
up with flirtatious hats expected to attract 
fish. 

“Togo,” demand Hon. Liddbeater like 
Napoleon, “while we fish you shall go along 
and whittle bait. Also prepare lunching 
for 10 and be very impromptu about it.” 

I do so and we nextly go to shore where 
I must carry complete lunching including 
baby and umburella. Pretty soonly we 


With nimble ankles I jump to 
bung-plug. Whacks! Uply sprung 
plug quite corkishly and nextly 
came huj sprout of salt Atlantic 
approaching inside like giganterous 
fountain. Hon. Boat soon re- 


semble bathtub where all set in lake 
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arrive to detestable whaleboat being kept 
by salted gentleman resembling damaged 
admiral. 

“Will this boat hold 12?” require Hon. 
Boss Man. 

“So easily!” corrode Hon. Navy. “It 
were built for six.” 

Therefore all was compressed. in while 
we chug with gas-perfumery to central 
middle of ocean. 

“T have feeling of slight squash,” nar- 
rate Hon. Bluebell when we were five miles 
among rolls. 

“T hold your hand for it,” report Hon. 
Oliver, looking pale but poetic. He do not 
seem to accomplish much medicine by this. 
Hon. Bluebell become yet bluer. 

All the ocean seem to tip up on one side 
as if it was going to spill into California. 
Something inside my interior stumack seem 
to speak of my dead ancestors. And look! 
Each stylish person of that cruise begin 
concealing their happiness by laying down 
on it. Groans. Yet Hon. Liddbeater con- 
tinue to make happy cheek and smiling lip 
resembling Hon. Edw. Foy seeming comic. 

At lastly he motion Hon. Salt Gentleman 
to choke his engine. 

“This are the exact patch of waves where 
Thos Cod come to chew their 
cud,” he explaned. ‘Therefore, 
Hon. Capt. stop boat. Togo, 
while all other fish- 
ermans lay dying, 
you shall cut baits 
attractive to fish.” 
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“Tf convenient, Mr. Sir,” I bereft, “I 
should prefer to join the other groans.”’ 

“Continue to fish-hook or I discharge 
you!” he dib. 

“Tf you would discharge me back to shore 
I would bless you in Japanese,” I gargle. 
Yet he horridly threw me clams, unhappy 
mammals which I must amputate with dull 
knife while spearing them with disgustly 
hooks. 

Hon. Liddbeater lit pipe of very enraged 
smell. Groans by all. 

“Nothing like pipe-smoke while fish- 
ing!” he say for smiles. 

“T notice,” is feebly voice from me. 

Pretty soon Hon. Boss make electric 
movement with wet string. He bite pipe 
more cruelly while halling in one enraged 
cod who mock him with angry mouth. 

“A beautiful fish!” he yellup joyly. “All 
see it!” 

All those sicknesses report “Um” with 
unhappy nose. 

“Are he not beautiful fish?” he ask it 
to me. 

“Perhapsly when younger,” I disengage 
while holding my head on. 

Of suddenly Hon. Mrs. Liddbeater arise 
upwards from pillows like a fried snake. 

“For sake of your children,” repeat her, 
“T ask you to cease making clams and 
people and Japs and fish miserable for self- 
ish joy of your depravity. Put us some- 
wheres where we can run away.” 

“Fishing cannot be accomplished by 
running away,” he deploy with Samurai 
expression. “‘I never depart off until I 
have caught 14.” 

“O!!”  yellup Eclaire looping beside 
Stanhope and looking less engaged than 
usual. “Drowning would be painless after 
this.” 

“If you drowned I could save you,” 
dictate Stanhope looking very pale Yale. 

“Any shipwreck would be welcome,” 
mone Oliver greenishly. 

“Will nothing stop off your mulish fish- 
ing?” require Hon. Mrs. waking up from 
her death. 

“Unless the boat sinks I shall stay 
remaining here until I catch 14,” he 
growell. 

That ocean now look entirely double to 
me and I could feel my courage rolling 
around inside my lung. 

“Tf the boat sink I be much obliged!”’ 
gaggle all together like chorus-girls in 
hospital. 


“T know how!” I holla with suddenness 
of intelligence. “By preparing to swim 
you shall snub those 14 codfish!” 

Thusly exclamming, I lept uply & grabb 
hammer where it layed sleeping beside 
lunch. With nimble ankles peculiar to 
heroes I jump to bung-plug in central mid- 
dle of that boat. Whacks! Uply sprung 
plug quite corkishly and next came huj 
sprout of salt Atlantic approaching inside 
like giganterous fountain. 

“Brainless species of mice!” reproach 
Hon. Mr. while attempting to brush out 
ocean with heel. Yet already Hon. Boat 
resemble bathtub where all set in lake. 
Alarming wakefulness from seasickness was 
next to arrive and—before I could acknowl- 
edge—each person make flop-splash to 
water including me who was there amidst 
swimming while Hon. Boat turn over on 
his nose and float up-down. 

I save Hon. Mrs. Liddbeater, lady of 
large tonnage but considerable floatage. 
Hon. Oliver save Hon. Bluebell. Hon. 
Liddbeater save himself. Hon. Eclaire 
save Hon. Stanhope. Hon. Captain save 
Hon. Bottle. So everybody were quite 
comfortable, thank you, hooking their 
nails to stumack of that boat. But where 
was room for me? I continue onwards 
splashing doggishly. 

“Why should it?” I holla with water- 
spouts. “I save you from sick-death and 
yet you will not support me on your 
floater.” 

“Get off of!” snagger Hon. Mrs. giving 
me crude push with heel while I attemp to 
sclutch. 

“Did I not stop fish-catch?” I bubble 
frogfully. 

“We can be sifficiently miserable with- 
out you!” narrate Hon. Oliver while mak- 
ing water-polo across my head. 

“You are discharged!” howell Hon. 
Liddbeater. ‘‘Report to my office in New 
York for your payment.” 

I hear this ingratitude with extreme 
compression of soul. How difficult it are 
to be useful when not required to do so! 
Therefore I would snub them with my 
immediate departure. 

Thinking thusly I struck offward in gen. 
direction of New York and when lastly 
seen I feel very free, although expecting 
to be drowned. 

Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 
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The Mineral Water Humbug 


THE FOOL IS SOON PARTED FROM HIS MONEY WHEN HE PAYS 
A FANCY PRICE FOR A SO-CALLED MEDICATED WATER THAT 
IS NO BETTER THAN HE COULD GET FROM A PUMP ANYWHERE 


By Harvey W. Wiley and Anne Lewis Pierce 


HEN is a lithia water not a 

lithia water? Judge Gould 

has just handed down a very 

illuminating decision in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
in the Buffalo Lithia Water case. It is 
claimed on the label that: 


This water is indicated in all affections due to 
the Uric Acid Diathesis—Gout or Rheumatism in 
all their forms, Stone in the Bladder, Kidneys, or 
Liver, Bright’s Disease and Kidney Diseases of every 
form, Albuminuria of Pregnancy or Scarlet Fever, 
Uremia and its accompanying troubles, Menstrual 
Irregularities, Acid Dyspepsia, Nervous Disorder 
in all its forms, Malarial Fevers, and in the prep- 
aration of Artificial Food for Infants. Dose: From 
six to eight glasses of the ordinary size per day is 
the average dose. Many persons, however, take a 
larger quantity. 


The questions to be decided were, What 
is a lithia water?-—and, How much lithium 
should be present in order that the con- 
sumer may get a therapeutic dose in a drink- 
able amount of the water? It seems not un- 
reasonable to expect that water sold as a 
lithia product, and for the cure of diseases 
in which lithium has been commonly be- 
lieved to have a therapeutic effect, should 
have enough lithium present to differentiate 
it from ordinary potable water. Yet in 
this case the Bureau of Chemistry was un- 
able to find a weighable amount of lithium 
in two and one-fifth quarts. By the spec- 
troscope it was found that there was one 





grain of lithium in ten thousand gallons of 
the water. Furthermore, in order to get a 
therapeutic dose of lithium by drinking 
Buffalo Lithia Water, the patient would be 
obliged to drink from 150,000 to 225,000 
gallons of the water per day! The defend- 
ants did not contradict the testimony that 
the Potomac River water contains five 
times as much lithium per gallon as the 
alleged lithia water in question. 

Now, since from six to eight glasses “of 
the ordinary size” per day is the average 
dose prescribed, it is fairly obvious that any 
effect produced by drinking Buffalo Lithia 
would be equaled by drinking the same 
amount of a clear, good spring water, the 
flushing of the kidneys and intestines being 
the only effect that could follow. 

The decision cautiously states that “lith- 
ium is supposed to be a solvent for uric acid, 
to prevent the formation of calculi, and to 
remove it from the system in rheumatism 
and gout.” “Supposed to be” is well said. 
The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for May 17, 1913, contained an edi- 
torial under the caption, “Who is Respon- 
sible for the Lithia Water Fraud?” in which 
it frankly admitted that the medical profes- 
sion is chiefly to blame. Crude and unscien- 
tific experiments have been blindly ac- 
cepted by the profession upon the state- 
ments of exploiters of these waters, and in 
this way the use of lithia nostrums for uric- 
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acid solvents has gained a great prestige, 
which it will probably take years of educa- 
tion to overthrow. The fallacy of using the 
so-called lithia waters as uric-acid solvents 
is now admitted by the medical fraternity 
in general. So in this case we arrive at the 
conclusion that there is practically no lith- 
ium present in the Buffalo Lithia Water, 
and that it would do no good if it were 
present. The moral of all of which is: 
drink plenteously of amy good pure 
water, and save your money. The 
recommendations on the label that 
the water be used for in- 
fant feeding, nervous 
disorders of all kinds, 
fevers, etc., are, of course, 
only a pure flight of 
fancy of the patent- 
medicine brand. 

In passing on this 
case, the court called 
attention to the fact 
that Judge Taft, in 
1896, had declared 
Syrup of Figs, in 
which only a sus- 
picion of fig juice 
was present—the 
real laxative being 
senna—to be a 
fraud upon the pub- 
lic, albeit it might be 
a harmless one. And 
when counsel for Buffalo 
Lithia Water denied that 
the bottles were said to con- 
tain lithia water, and insisted 
that the designation, ‘Buffalo Lithia 
Springs Waters,” was a true one, and that 
his clients had a right to continue the mis- 
nomer connected with the name of the ori- 
ginal spring, the judge neatly declared, 
“Tt is not apparent how the deceit prac- 
tised upon the public by the label is miti- 
gated by carrying it back to the designa- 
tion of the spring from which the water 
comes.” And he further declared that even 
the term ‘“‘some lithia” could not be attenu- 
ated to cover water which contained only 
one ten-thousandth of a grain in a gallon. 

This fraud was a comparatively harmless 
one, except in the negative sense that per- 
sons suffering from uric-acid diseases might 
waste time and money in futile reliance 
upon it—especially since the trade had for 
a time been backed by the mistaken opin- 
ion of the medical fraternity as to the use- 




















To gain a therapeutic dose of lithium from the Buffalo 
Lithia Water, one would have to drink about 200,000 
gallons a day! The Pluto and Sun-Ray Waters are 
stronger than that, but their strength has been arti- 
ficially added—and none can justify the marvelous 
curative claims made for them. If you want 
to take these waters just ‘as a drink,”’ that 
won t hurt anything but your pocketbook. 
But when you take them expecting 
to be cured of gout, indigestion, 
rheumatism, insomnia, ete., 
you are being fooled 
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fulness of such waters. In view of these 
facts, it is refreshing indeed to any one who 
has at heart the integrity and effectiveness 
of pure-food legislation and honest brand- 
ing, to find Judge Gould standing pat on a 
common-sense, effective, serviceable inter- 
pretation of the law, one that is free from 
quibbling and technicalities. 

In connection with the lithia waters, the 
warning sent out last fall by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in regard to 

the so-called “radioactive” waters is 
of special interest. The moment a 
new principle is dis- 
covered, or a new theory 
unfolded, hosts of pro- 
moters fall upon it, dis- 
tort it out of all relation 
to the facts, and play 
upon the credulity of 
the public by the use 
of new terms applied 
in a meaningless 
way. The discovery 
of radium has been 
no exception. It 
has been pretty 
well established by 
careful investiga- 
tions that what- 
ever radioactivity 
certain mineral 
waters may possess 
at the springs is due 
almost entirely to radium 
emanation, and not to the 
presence in the water of any 
substance possessing radio- 
activity. These emanations rapidly dis- 
appear after the water is bottled. The gov- 
ernment circular reports that if the radio- 
activity of the water in the spring is 100, 
four days after bottling it will be only 50, 
and twelve days after bottling, 10; in a 
month there will be practically none of the 
original radioactivity of the spring water 
left. The public, therefore, is paying for 
plain bottled water, plus a long mysterious 
name. Even if a water should contain a 
trace of radium, however, it is not certain 
that it has any curative properties. Can- 
cer, for which radium has been heralded as 
a specific, has not yet abated any of its 
horrors at the behest of this new god of 
therapy. The Department of Agriculture 
did a notable work when it nipped this 
fraud in the bud. 
About twenty-seven mineral water cases 
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are listed in the Notices of Judgment that 
have been issued under the food act. For 
the most part they fall into five different 
types of adulteration or misbranding. One 
is the mineral water vaunted for health 
purposes, but found to be polluted with 
excremental matter. Without proper care 
and sanitary supervision, it is all too easy 
for a spring to become contaminated with 
drainage from dwelling-houses, stables, 
or out-houses. The Pike County Mineral 
Springs Water, of Bowling Green, Missouri, 
was found to be badly 
polluted in this way with 
colon bacilli, and a num- 
ber of other waters have 
been condemned for 
similar contamination. 
Among these the Basic 
Lithia Water, (said to 
be withdrawn from the 
market), the Veronica 
Medicinal Spring Water 
of California, bottled in 
St. Louis, Missouri, and 
a water marked “Crazy 
Mineral Wells, Texas,” 
may be mentioned. 

It is a bit discon- 
certing to pay a special 
price for a bottled 
“medicinal’’ water, and 
then find that it is more 
badly polluted than Four waters that, 
water from the spigot— ¢h * = 
especially when the label _ typical of a host of 


bottled “remedies.” 


reads as follows: “Drink It is almost impos- 
from the Spring ‘of ‘ms es 
Youth. Nature’s Med- _ their claims to cure 
‘ - almost any disease 
ical Remedy. It will to which flesh is 
cure constipation, kid- pressed their meries 
ney and bladder trou- * | drinks’ might 
je ¢ recognized 

bles, liver and stomach 

troubles, indigestion, gastritis, headaches, 
loss of appetite, and rheumatism. . . . It 
will correct all abnormal stomach action. 
It will purify the blood and stimulate nutri- 
tion. It calms nervousness and builds up 
nerves. It thoroughly renews the system. 
It will regulate the kidneys; it will cure all 
congestion and inflammation of the kidneys, 
ureter, and bladder.” All this of the Pike 
Company Spring Water, which contained 
5500 organisms per cubic centimeter, with co- 
lon bacilli present in even the smallest quan- 
tities tested. Even had the water been pure 
and highly mineralized, it could not have ful- 
filled the absurd claims carried on the label. 


















A very common form of misbranding is 
that of selling as a natural spring water 
(with labels carrying pictures of beautiful 
maidens drawing water from a gushing 
rock) a product that is artificially prepared, 
the mineral ingredients being added in the 
factory and a sparkling effect produced by 
adding carbon dioxid, just as is done at the 
soda-water fountain. The output of the 
Sun-Ray Water Company, of New York, 
had been fortified with sodium chlorid 
(common salt) and sodium bicarbonate, 
and had been artificially 
carbonated. The West 
Baden Sprudel Water, 
which claimed to be “the 
world’s greatest aperient, 
bottled at the springs,” had 
received a large addition of 
mineral salts—and now is 
labeled, “concentrated,” 
“fortified with some of the 
natural products of the 
water.” The Imperial 
Spring Water, so-called, 
was found to have been 
manufactured 
from ordinary 






Croton water, drawn from a pipe on the 
manufacturer’s premises, in a New York 
City factory, thoroughly filtered, and 
with a little mineral salts and carbonic 
acid added. This water was pure and 
wholesome, and the only charge brought 
against it was that the consumer was de- 
ceived into thinking it a natural spring 
water. After a hard-fought battle, the 
defendants were sentenced to pay a fine of 
fifty dollars, establishing the precedent that 
such deception in labeling an artificial 
water as a natural spring water is contrary 
to the law. 

Simpler yet was the Rock Spring Lithia, 
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bottled in the District of Columbia, which 
consisted of good Potomac water, drawn 
from the tap, distilled and artificially lithi- 
ated. The label bore an alluring picture of 
a fair maiden drawing water from a spring, 
and the water had something of a vogue in 
Washington at one time, especially at the 
Capitol. But it was really a waste of time 
and money to distill it and add the lithium, 
inasmuch as Potomac water itself, as has 
been said, contains more lithium than many 
so-called lithia waters, and the product 
was withdrawn from the market. In many 
cases these prosecutions result in the clean- 
ing up of the spring, protecting it from 
future pollution, or in the honest relabel- 
ing of the product if it has any real merit. 
An artificial water, however, is usually 
loath to be correctly labeled. 


Sins of Misbranding 


The Pluto Concentrated Spring Water 
represents a more subtle form of this 
manipulation. It bears a small sub-label 
to the following effect, “Fortified with some 
of the natural products of the water”; but 
these “natural products” are not taken 
from the water, nor is the so-called concen- 
tration effected only by “boiling down,” for 
there are also added to it, from other sources, 
largely increased amounts of some of the 
salts naturally present. The “concentrated 
Pluto” was found to contain “eighty times 
as much Glauber’s salts” as the natural 
Pluto, ‘“‘nearly one hundred times as much 
epsom salts; less than twice as much cal- 
cium sulphate; only a trifle more sodium 
chlorid, and less magnesium carbonate.” 
Plainly an artificial combination, in part at 
least. 

The Ozone Vichy Water, hailing from 
New Orleans, combined in one product 
about all the sins that a mineral water 
could commit, with a touch of originality 
in adding to the usual misleading state- 
ments the false impression that it was an 
imported product. French Vichy is a gov- 
ernment monopoly, and this product was 
labeled almost entirely in French, with a 
little German. On an inconspicuous sticker 
appeared the statement: “Artificial. This 
Vichy is bottled for the Ozone Spring Com- 
pany, Limited, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Serial Number 6438.” A long list of branch 
offices which did not exist appeared on the 
label. The composition of the water was 
not that of a real vichy. There was no 


ozone present, and the water was contami- 
nated with fecal matter, as shown by the 
presence of Bacilli coli. It was not claimed 
that any specific diseases were cured, but 
the subtle statement was made, in French, 
“any one who has recovered his health by 
drinking Ozone Vichy Water from the 
source will never stop using this water.” 
Not much to this statement when it is 
sifted down, but the court found it false, 
misleading, and deceptive, and intended to 
convey the impression that the product 
was a natural water, when in truth it was 
artificial. 

Another class of misbranding is that to 
which the Buffalo Lithia—and it by no 
means stands alone—belongs, namely, a 
true natural water containing not enough 
mineral ingredients to warrant the name. 
Several years ago it was claimed that the 
Royal Lithia Water would cure rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, etc., and was “one of 
nature’s best known remedies for all liver, 
kidney, bladder, and stomach troubles.” 
The water was condemned as containing 
no appreciable amount of lithium, not 
enough to produce any therapeutic effect. 


More Cure-Alls 


The Londonderry Lithia Water is another 
example of a product recommended for 
rheumatism, neuralgia, dyspepsia, eczema, 
Bright’s disease, diabetes, etc., when only 
a patient with a capacity for some hundreds 
of barrels of water a day could get an aver- 
age dose of lithium from this source. Even 
Falstaff could hardly have managed this 
libation. This water is sometimes labeled 
“Londonderry Water” and again, “Lon- 
donderry Lithia Water,” but it continues 
to be beneficial for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
dyspepsia, gravel, Bright’s disease, diabetes, 
etc., in either case! Furthermore, com- 
mon salt and baking soda are artificially 
added, with no declaration on the label. 

Another striking case of misbranded 
lithia water is reported in a recent notice of 
judgment on the Monadnock Lithia Spring 
Water, of New Hampshire. This product 
was labeled, “The most wonderful natural 
Lithia Spring Water now known in the 
world, as the analysis of Professor Thomas 
Heys, given below, will show. . . . Recom- 
mended for gout, dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
eczema, sugar diabetes, Bright’s disease, 
gall-stones; also reduces temperature in all 
fevers; and all diseases of the kidneys, 
asthma, etc. As a beautifier of the com- 
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plexion it has no equal.” The label claimed 
**r5.408 grains of bicarbonate of lithium 
per imperial gallon,” whereas only an un- 
weighable spectroscopic trace of lithium 
could be found. 

It is useless to multiply cases. Plainly, 
from a practical point of view, lithia waters 
have been for the most part misbranded. 

Back in the old days before the Supreme 
Court decided that the law did not apply 
to false curative claims, but only to the 
false statements as to composition, a case 
was won against the Star Well Water, of 
Mineral Wells, Texas, on the ground that that 
water did not have the therapeutic proper- 
ties claimed on the label. This was a quite 
heavily mineralized water, containing 2812 
parts per million of sodium sulphate, notable 
amounts of magnesium sulphate and mag- 
nesium carbonate, with a little silica and 
potassium lithium chlorid; but the follow- 
ing sweeping statement earned for it a fine 
of twenty-five dollars, notwithstanding its 
composition: 

This water cures rheumatism, stomach troubles, 
constipation, insomnia. The Star Water gives im- 
mediate relief to ingestion, and cures nervousness 
in four days. This water has cured thousands of 
every ailment, and cannot be equaled for any 
disease pertaining to the human system. A specific 
cure for the appetite for all alcoholic beverages. 
This water cures female diseases, nervous troubles, 
kidney and liver affections, biliousness, and loss of 
appetite. 


It would seem obvious to the casual 
passer-by that no water could fulfil such 
claims as these, no matter what its compo- 
sition might be. 

These are only illustrative of the mis- 
taken theories in regard to mineral waters 
that have been so widely commercialized, 
to the disappointment and financial loss of 
the consumer, if not to his actual detriment 
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—although in the case of polluted waters, and 
when dependence is placed upon extrava- 
gant and impossible claims, real personal 
injury might result. In many cases, doubt- 
less, the bottlers of these waters were guilt- 
less of any intent to deceive, and believed 
that the mineral waters had some of the 
curative properties that even members of 
the medical profession had ascribed to 
them, especially to lithia. However, there 
is no longer any excuse for such a mistake. 
Work under the food law has exploded this 
among other useless theories, and mineral 
waters, natural and artificial, should be 
plainly labeled, the analysis given, and an 
unequivocal statement made when they 
have been fortified with added ingredients. 
With a suppression of impossible curative 
claims, they would become an_ honest 
product, and one that the physician could 
recommend with intelligence in definite 
cases, in connection with other treatment. 

Water drinking is an admirable practice, 
and one that is of no little remedial assist- 
ance in certain forms of disease, especially 
kidney troubles, but there is a grave sus- 
picion, that is becoming almost a certainty 
in the minds of many, that rest, a simple 
diet, change of climate and scene, and the 
systematic drinking of pure water in large 
quantities, which the patient would be apt 
to neglect under ordinary conditions, all 
have more to do in producing the effects 
formerly ascribed to mineral waters than 
have the mineral ingredients of the various 
springs. Certain laxative waters, of course, 
have a distinct effect; but the continued 
use of saline purgatives is far from desirable, 
and for the treatment of specific diseases it 
would seem, in the light of our best infor- 
mation, that mineral waters must take a 
very secondary place. 


of Nutrition 


The Réle of Mineral Substances 


N a general way, the plant and the ani- 
mal are distinguished as regards their 
nutritional needs by the character of 
food each requires. We think of the 

animal as living solely on organic materials, 
such as flesh, fruits, cereals, vegetables, etc., 
while we regard the plant growing in the soil 
as living solely on inorganic material, such 





as potash, phosphorus, nitrogen, oxygen, 
carbon dioxid, etc. In the main, this as- 
sumption is correct, but in detail it is not 
so. There are many plants, such as mush- 
rooms and other fungi, that live largely on 
organic materials, and all animals require 
inorganic constituents in their foods. This 
requirement of the animal is of a double 
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nature. In the first place, inorganic mat- 
ter, such as phosphorus and lime, is re- 
quired for purely nutritional or growth 
purposes. These two elements nourish 
particularly the bones of the body, though 
they are found—especially phosphorus— 
in nearly all the tissues. Iron also is an 
important and perhaps necessary constituent 
of the blood, and other minerals play various 
réles in the animal economy. 

In the second place, mineral substances 
are indispensable to living organisms in 
securing the movements of the liquids of 
the body, as, for instance, in the circulation 
of the blood. The direct impulse is given 
by the action of the heart; but the heart 
would refuse to act if the blood were de- 
prived of its mineral constituents. This is 
demonstrated in cases of very weak heart 
action, due to depletion of the mineral con- 
stituents of the blood, where the injection 
of a weak salt solution, known as physio- 
logical salt, will stimulate the heart’s ac- 
tion, and often tide the patient over a crisis 
and save life. 


How Minerals Exert Force 


The pressure produced by separating 
bodies of different saline content by means 
of a membrane furnishes another illustra- 
tion of the utility of mineral substances. 
If a thin membrane, such as a bladder, be 
partly filled with a salt solution and then 
immersed in a vessel of water, the external 
water will enter through the membrane 
more rapidly than the internal solution 
will exude; and while a certain amount of 
salt will pass to the exterior portion of the 
bladder, the total volume of the liquor 
therein will increase. If the bladder be fur- 
nished with an upright tube, the liquid con- 
tents will be forced into the tube, thus show- 
ing that a high degree of pressure is exerted 
under the conditions stated. 

The term “osmotic” is given to a force 
of this kind, and the process of translation 
of the liquids through the walls of the mem- 
brane is called “osmosis.” Osmosis plays 
a most important réle in animal life, owing 
to the fact that the quantity of saline con- 
stituents in the different liquids of the body 
is variable. Mineral matters that are con- 
cerned in osmotic pressure need not neces- 
sarily undergo any change in the body. A 
very large proportion of the common salt 
which is ingested in the food is secreted un- 
changed in the urine. On the other hand, 
mineral matters may undergo digestive 
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processes, in other words, suffer changes of 
a radical character. Common salt in the 
body may be, and is to a certain degree, 
separated—the chlorin, which is one of its 
constituents, appearing as hydrochloric 
acid, especially in the stomach, and the 
«sodium, which is its other constituent, ap- 
pearing in combination with the carbon 
dioxid in the blood-stream, serving to 
maintain its alkalinity. 


Save the Minerals! 


It is easy to see, therefore, how profound 
a réle mineral substances play in animal 
economy, and how the very common habit 
of condemning their use in foods is founded 
on error. It is true that, as with all good 
things, the use of them may be abused. 
This is often the result of a somewhat 
vitiated taste, as where one acquires a liking 
for an excessive amount of common salt. 
On the other hand, it may be due to errors 
in the preparation of food, such as the intro- 
duction into bread of very large quantities 
of mineral matters in the form of baking 
powders. 

There is a well-known mineral hunger 
which is normal, not only in plants but in 
animals; and that course of diet is not 
based on sound physiological principles 
which denies to man the normal amount of 
mineral substances. As a rule, with the 
possible exception of common salt, all the 
mineral substances necessary for human 
nutrition are found in pure and wholesome 
foods. By reason of the refinements, or 
progress, or whatever you please to call it, 
of modern cookery, the greater part of the 
natural mineral substances in some impor- 
tant human foods has been eliminated, little 
by little. Nature has placed the larger 
amount of minerals in foods chiefly on their 
exterior coverings. In the skins of the 
potato, the apple, the peach, and other 
fruits, and in the bran of cereals, is found 
the greatest quantity of the mineral sub- 
stances in these products. The complete 
removal of these coverings influences in a 
very unfavorable way the wholesomeness 
of the food. Especially for the growing 
child should care be exercised to secure 
foods in the form which retains these essen- 
tial ingredients. It is a great dietetic mis- 
take to feed young children, when they are 
able to chew thoroughly, exclusively on 
white flour, peeled fruits, and other foods 
from which the chief part of the mineral 
substances has been removed. 
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The two most important mineral foods, 
from the point of view of growth, are phos- 
phorus and lime. The phosphorus in foods 
exists largely in two forms. First, there is 
organic phosphorus, which is found in large 
quantities in the yolk of eggs and in the 
germs of cereals. In these cases the phos- 
phorus exists very largely in the form of a 
compound known as lecithin, which appar- 
ently is the ideal source of phosphorus for 
nutritive purposes, al- 
though, as combined 
in lecithins, phos- 
phorus is hardly to be 
considered a mineral, 
because it exists in or- 
ganic combination. 
While it is true, doubt- 
less, that pure, inor- 
ganic phosphorus in 
the form of mineral 
salts may be assimi- 
lated, there is little 
doubt that its most 
favorable form for 
nutritive purposes is 
in an organic com- 
bination of the kind 
mentioned. 

The phosphorus 
which enters the body 
has a double fate. 
That part of it neces- 
sary for restoring 
waste and building 
new tissues is ab- 
stracted from the 
blood-stream and 
assimilated by the tis- 
sues to which it be- 
longs. Any excess of 
phosphorus in the 
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Another important mineral constituent 
is lime. Lime is carried in all whole foods 
of a vegetable origin, and is also a universal 
constituent of drinking waters—other than 
rain or distilled. It is probably supplied in 
a very much larger degree than is necessary 
for its biological purposes. Lime is one of 
the most valuable constituents of milk, 
being combined chiefly with citric acid— 
the acid of citrous fruits. It therefore 





food would be ex- Cutting away strength—that's generally what you're doing when you peel the 


creted chiefly through 
the feces. In the sec- 
ond place, the phos- 
phorus which has performed its function in 
the human economy is forced back into the 
blood-stream and, separated therefrom 
chiefly by the kidneys, appears in the 
urine. In a person of average weight, liv- 
ing on a normal diet, the daily requirements 
of phosphorus are from two to three grams 
(thirty to forty-five grains). This quan- 
tity of phosphorus is found in the normal 
diet, provided the latter has not been de- 
pleted of its mineral content in its passage 
through the mill and the kitchen. 





skin from fruits. Most of the minerals are located in the skins, and when 
you take these away, you detract from food-value and wholesomeness. If clean- 
liness is what you have in mind, a good washing will amply take care of that 


rarely becomes necessary to administer 
lime as a food in excess of the quantity 
normally obtained. As has already been 
stated, one of the chief functions of lime is 
in the structure of the teeth and the osseous 
portions of the skeleton. It is, however, 
universally distributed in small quantities 
in the other tissues of the body. In this 
particular respect the animal and the plant 
are closely allied in regard to their nutri- 
tional wants, both requiring abundant 
quantities of lime and phosphorus. Sul- 
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phur is another very important mineral 
nutrient, but apparently it is utilized solely 
in organic combination. About one per 
cent. of proteins consists of sulphur, and 
this is supplied abundantly in both vege- 
table and animal forms. 

The alkalis, in the form of common salt 
and the salts of potash, do not seem to take 
any particular part in tissue-building and in 
tissue life. But although they are appar- 
ently not necessary constituents of any of 
the tissues of the body, they do exist in the 
fluids of all the tissues. They are especially 
valuable, in the form of carbonates, in con- 
tributing to the maintenance of the alkalin- 
ity of the blood, which is a condition neces- 
sary to health. There is always a threat 
of grave danger 
when the alka- 
linity of the blood 
falls below the 
normal; indeed, if 
it falls too far be- 
low, the condition 
of acidosis, which 
is a grave threat 
to both health and 
life, is established. 
The salts of the 
alkalis apparently 
are those most 
fundamentally 
concerned in the 
production of os- 
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which has a pe- 
culiar function, 
acknowledged by 
most physiologists, in relation to the ox- 
idations which take place in the body. 
Iron compounds are well known as carriers 
of oxygen, and some physiologists maintain 
that iron is one of the materials indispen- 
sable to the correct functioning of all the 
organs. In addition to these mineral sub- 
stances of superior importance, it is prob- 
able that magnesia and other elements exist 
in small traces normally, and contribute in 
a measure to the osmotic conditions which 
are necessary to life and health. Iodin also 
is found, and is thought to have an impor- 
tant function. 

Other mineral substances are found as 
accidental constituents of the body, such as 
fluorin and arsenic, but these can hardly be 
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considered as essential constituents of the 
tissues of the human body. 

It should not be forgotten that the phys- 
iological balance of mineral constituents 
is of the utmost importance. It is a 
wonderful adaptability of nature and an 
exhibition of the highest possible chemical 
skill which maintains in health so un- 
failingly an acid condition of the stomach 
and an alkaline condition of the small 
intestines and of the blood. If this bal- 
ance should be disturbed even for a short 
period, if the stomach should become alka- 
line and the intestines and the blood slightly 
acid, life could not long be maintained. 

Many of our correspondents ask what 
foods should be eaten to provide mineral in- 
gredients. Al- 
though the latter 


CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS IRON : 
(P, Os) — (Essen- are scattered in 
(Cao) ( Essen- tial ele- x c 
(Lime) tial to eames of small amounts 
(Needed cell life thebloo ms 
by bones and to and of throughout almost 
and teeth) the bones) cell nuclei) the entire dietary 
Percent. Percent. Percent. “4 
some foods contain 


larger amounts 
than others, and 
the accompanying 
list, from Dr. M. 
S. Rose’s ‘‘ Labor- 
atory Hand Book 
for Dietetics,” 
gives the foods 
that contain not- 


the three most im- 
portant minerals, 
namely,calcium or 
lime, phosphorus 
(Pz Os), and iron. 
The idea that 
you can feed your 
brain, or teeth, or bones with a special diet is 
a mistaken one, but it is most essential to 
the growing child, who is forming bones and 
teeth at a rate never to be equaled in later 
life, that its ration should not be lacking in 
these mineral salts, especially calcium. The 
mere fact that a little larger amount of 
these ingredients exists in one food than in 
another, does not necessarily indicate supe- 
riority. The element may be present in 
smaller amounts but in a more available 
form, or the food which contains the smaller 
amount may be eaten in larger quantities. 
There is great danger of distorting and mis- 
applying dietary figures of this kind, and 
they should all be used with a grain ol 
common sense, and with a broad outlook. 


able amounts of. 
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Ptomaine 


E hear much about ptomaine 
poisoning, but know little of its 
meaning and perhaps less of its 
nature. The word “ptomaine” 

comes from the Greek, and means “derived 
from a dead body.” In the decaying of 
animal tissues, especially because of their 
high nitrogen content, there are frequently 
developed, as the result of bacterial de- 
composition, certain products which are 
mildly or violently poisonous. The symp- 
toms of ptomaine poisoning are unmistak- 
able—tingling sensations, chilliness, sub- 
normal temperature, thirst, pains in the 
abdomen and legs, nausea, vomiting, diar- 
rhea, and intense depression, verging on 
collapse, and ending in some cases in coma 
and death. Recovery from ptomaine poi- 
soning is the rule, but it is slow and dis- 
couraging, and the after-effects endure in 
many cases for a long while. The symp- 
toms, while similar to those produced by 
ordinary colic, are entirely different in 
origin, colic being due to imperfect diges- 
tion and fermentation, especially of fruits 
and vegetables. The products developed 
quickly by intestinal fermentation of nitro- 
genous bodies are not true ptomaines, but 
are similar thereto, and are known as 
leucomaines. 

The chief sources of ptomaine poisoning 
are found in the consumption of passé milk 
and ice-cream, meats, fish, and game. 
Often imperfectly cured meats develop, in 
those portions of the tissues not properly 
preserved, very active ptomaines. The 
worst case of ptomaine poisoning that I 
ever experienced was caused by eating 
ham of the above description. If meats, 
fish, or fowl, are preserved by sterilization 
in cans or other air-tight packages, and the 
sterilization has not been complete, or if 
the package is not air-tight, ptomaines may 
develop. Often the advocates of the use of 
preservatives in food claim that such use 
would prevent ptomaine poisoning. This 
contention has been urged vigorously by 
those interested in the consumption of 
borax as a food-preservative. But pto- 


maine poisons are due to special bacteria, 
and there does not seem to be any scientific 
basis for the belief that the presence of 
small quantities of borax or other preserva- 
tive would eliminate all danger from this 
source. The fermentation that produces 
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ptomaines does not necessarily accompany 
that which produces the ordinary evidences 
of putridity. 

The reasonable and scientific methods of 
preventing the development of ptomaines 
are directed toward the preservation of 
food products in such a way as to insure 
absolute purity. If milk, cream, meats, 
fish, and fowl, are sold in a fresh state, they 
should be kept at or near the freezing point 
until consumed. Under such conditions, 
ptomaines cannot possibly develop. On 
the other hand, the careless handling of 
fresh meats, fish, and fowl, without proper 
control of temperature and with long ex- 
posure before sale—all of which delays are 
reprehensible—favors the development of 
these poisons. Strict sanitation of food 
products under municipal, state, and na- 
tional control, and proper handling of 
these products in wholesale and retail cen- 
ters of distribution, would entirely elimi- 
nate the danger. In like manner, complete 
sterilization and sanitation of canning es- 
tablishments, together with a perfect tech- 
nique in methods relating to sterilization 
and the exclusion of air, would entirely 
remove danger of ptomaine poisoning from 
canned products. 

While ptomaine poisoning may occur at 
all seasons of the year, it is more likely to 
happen in warm weather. For this reason, 
consumers should specially inform them- 
selves of the sanitary conditions in which 
their meats, fish, shell-fish, and fowl are 
handled up to the time that they are deliv- 
ered to the home. Of shell-fish, mussels 
especially are often carriers of ptomaines. 
When received at home these products 
should not be carelessly left exposed, but 
should be placed at once in the refrigerator, 
and kept at a low temperature until con- 
sumed. 

The readers of Goop HouSEKEEPING who 
rigidly adhere to the above systems of in- 
spection of their food supplies need have no 
fears of ptomaine poisoning. However, 
if through carelessness poisoning should 
occur, send at once for a physician. Pend- 
ing his arrival, the production of vomiting 
by drinking warm salt water and by tick- 
ling the throat is advisable. If the ser- 
vices of some one skilled in its use can 
be secured, the stomach-pump offers the 
quickest means of relief. 
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phur is another very important mineral 
nutrient, but apparently it is utilized solely 
in organic combination. About one per 
cent. of proteins consists of sulphur, and 
this is supplied abundantly in both vege- 
table and animal forms. 

The alkalis, in the form of common salt 
and the salts of potash, do not seem to take 
any particular part in tissue-building and in 
tissue life. But although they are appar- 
ently not necessary constituents of any of 
the tissues of the body, they do exist in the 
fluids of all the tissues. They are especially 
valuable, in the form of carbonates, in con- 
tributing to the maintenance of the alkalin- 
ity of the blood, which is a condition neces- 
sary to health. There is always a threat 
of grave danger 
when the alka- 
linity of the blood 
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considered as essential constituents of the 
tissues of the human body. 

It should not be forgotten that the phys- 
iological balance of mineral constituents 
is of the utmost importance. It is a 
wonderful adaptability of nature and an 
exhibition of the highest possible chemical 
skill which maintains in health so un- 
failingly an acid condition of the stomach 
and an alkaline condition of the small 
intestines and of the blood. If this bal- 
ance should be disturbed even for a short 
period, if the stomach should become alka- 
line and the intestines and the blood slightly 
acid, life could not long be maintained. 

Many of our correspondents ask what 
foods should be eaten to provide mineral in- 
gredients. Al- 
though the latter 
are scattered in 
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are those most 
fundamentally 
concerned in the 
production of os- 
motic pressure. 

Iron is one of 
the mineral ele- 
ments of the body 
which has a pe- 
culiar function, 
acknowledged by 
most physiologists, in relation to the ox- 
idations which take place in the body. 
Iron compounds are well known as carriers 
of oxygen, and some physiologists maintain 
that iron is one of the materials indispen- 
sable to the correct functioning of all the 
organs. In addition to these mineral sub- 
stances of superior importance, it is prob- 
able that magnesia and other elements exist 
in small traces normally, and contribute in 
a measure to the osmotic conditions which 
are necessary to life and health. Iodin also 
is found, and is thought to have an impor- 
tant function. 

Other mineral substances are found as 
accidental constituents of the body, such as 
fluorin and arsenic, but these can hardly be 
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gives the foods 
that contain not- 
able amounts of. 
the three most im- 
portant minerals, 
namely,calcium or 
lime, phosphorus 
(Pz O;), and iron. 
The idea that 
you can feed your 
brain, or teeth, or bones with a special diet is 
a mistaken one, but it is most essential to 
the growing child, who is forming bones and 
teeth at a rate never to be equaled in later 
life, that its ration should not be lacking in 
these mineral salts, especially calcium. The 
mere fact that a little larger amount of 
these ingredients exists in one food than in 
another, does not necessarily indicate supe- 
riority. The element may be present in 
smaller amounts but in a more available 
form, or the food which contains the smaller 
amount may be eaten in larger quantities. 
There is great danger of distorting and mis- 
applying dietary figures of this kind, and 
they should all be used with a grain of 
common sense, and with a broad outlook. 
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Ptomaine 


E hear much about ptomaine 
poisoning, but know little of its 
meaning and perhaps less of its 
nature. The word “ptomaine” 

comes from the Greek, and means “‘ derived 
from a dead body.” In the decaying of 
animal tissues, especially because of their 
high nitrogen content, there are frequently 
developed, as the result of bacterial de- 
composition, certain products which are 
mildly or violently poisonous. The symp- 
toms of ptomaine poisoning are unmistak- 
able—tingling sensations, chilliness, sub- 
normal temperature, thirst, pains in the 
abdomen and legs, nausea, vomiting, diar- 
rhea, and intense depression, verging on 
collapse, and ending in some cases in coma 
and death. Recovery from ptomaine poi- 
soning is the rule, but it is slow and dis- 
couraging, and the after-effects endure in 
many cases for a long while. The symp- 


toms, while similar to those produced by 
ordinary colic, are entirely different in 
origin, colic being due to imperfect diges- 
tion and fermentation, especially of fruits 


and vegetables. The products developed 
quickly by intestinal fermentation of nitro- 
genous bodies are not true ptomaines, but 
are similar thereto, and are known as 
leucomaines. 

The chief sources of ptomaine poisoning 
are found in the consumption of passé milk 
and ice-cream, meats, fish, and game. 
Often imperfectly cured meats develop, in 
those portions of the tissues not properly 
preserved, very active ptomaines. The 
worst case of ptomaine poisoning that I 
ever experienced was caused by eating 
ham of the above description. If meats, 
fish, or fowl, are preserved by sterilization 
in cans or other air-tight packages, and the 
sterilization has not been complete, or if 
the package is not air-tight, ptomaines may 
develop. Often the advocates of the use of 
preservatives in food claim that such use 
would prevent ptomaine poisoning. This 
contention has been urged vigorously by 
those interested in the consumption of 
borax as a food-preservative. But pto- 
maine poisons are due to special bacteria, 
and there does not seem to be any scientific 
basis for the belief that the presence of 
small quantities of borax or other preserva- 
tive would eliminate all danger from this 
source. The fermentation that produces 
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ptomaines does not necessarily accompany 
that which produces the ordinary evidences 
of putridity. 

The reasonable and scientific methods of 
preventing the development of ptomaines 
are directed toward the preservation of 
food products in such a way as to insure 
absolute purity. If milk, cream, meats, 
fish, and fowl, are sold in a fresh state, they 
should be kept at or near the freezing point 
until consumed. Under such conditions, 
ptomaines cannot possibly develop. On 
the other hand, the careless handling of 
fresh meats, fish, and fowl, without proper 
control of temperature and with long ex- 
posure before sale—all of which delays are 
reprehensible—favors the development of 
these poisons. Strict sanitation of food 
products under municipal, state, and na- 
tional control, and proper handling of 
these products in wholesale and retail cen- 
ters of distribution, would entirely elimi- 
nate the danger. In like manner, complete 
sterilization and sanitation of canning es- 
tablishments, together with a perfect tech- 
nique in methods relating to sterilization 
and the exclusion of air, would entirely 
remove danger of ptomaine poisoning from 
canned products. 

While ptomaine poisoning may occur at 
all seasons of the year, it is more likely to 
happen in warm weather. For this reason, 
consumers should specially inform them- 
selves of the sanitary conditions in which 
their meats, fish, shell-fish, and fowl are 
handled up to the time that they are deliv- 
ered to the home. Of shell-fish, mussels 
especially are often carriers of ptomaines. 
When received at home these products 
should not be carelessly left exposed, but 
should be placed at once in the refrigerator, 
and kept at a low temperature until con- 
sumed. 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING who 
rigidly adhere to the above systems of in- 
spection of their food supplies need have no 
fears of ptomaine poisoning. However, 
if through carelessness poisoning should 
occur, send at once for a physician. Pend- 
ing his arrival, the production of vomiting 
by drinking warm salt water and by tick- 
ling the throat is advisable. If the ser- 
vices of some one skilled in its use can 
be secured, the stomach-pump offers the 
quickest means of reiief. 











Do you 
live near 
flowers? 
You do if 

you live near 
the country. 
Do you keep 
bees? Why 
not? They are in- 
expensive to start 

with, they more than 
pay their way, they are 
easy to handle, they in- 
crease the yield of fruit. 


WEATHER-BEAT- 

EN beehive stood 

in the garden when I 

was a little girl, and, 
remembering the pain which I 
once suffered from the stings of 
the bees therein, and how mother 
finally disposed of them because 
she considered them a nuisance 
and a menace to us children, I had had no 
desire to renew my acquaintance with these 
insects until a friend informed me that a 
few colonies—or even one colony—in our 
garden would insure a much larger crop of 
fruit from the trees than we could hope for 
without them. 

This statement interested me, especially 
when he went on to say that from a forty- 
acre orchard, that had never before yielded 
a paying crop, some five thousand bushels 
of apples had been gathered the previous 
fall, due largely to the presence of fifty col- 
onies of bees among the trees; and that the 
bees, aside from increasing the yield of ap- 
ples, had manufactured twenty-five hun- 
dred pounds of honey. 

His statement set me dreaming of what 
I might accomplish in a small way with 
bees in my dooryard, and, although it was 
late in June, I began to study the subject. 
My investigations led me to a bee-farm six- 
teen miles distant from my home, where I 
met a practical bee-keeper. This man 
showed several of his bee-yards, explaining, 
as he did so, much that I had wanted to 
know about the bee business. As we went 
from place to place, and I heard how the 
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What [Did With Bees" 
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To any 
woman 
who is 

looking for 
an interest 
outside of her 
daily work, for 
something that 
will interest and 

pay her, we suggest 
that she get a hive of 
bees—now. What the 
author of this article did 
any other woman can do 


gentle Italian bees can be 
safely handled, my enthusi- 
asm grew, and I asked if it 
was too late to start with a 
colony that year. 

He replied that it was not, 
as there would be a heavy 
honey-flow from the fall flow- 
ers, and that while I could not 
expect such returns from the bees as I 
might have looked for had they been pur- 
chased in the spring, they would cost me 
much less after the first of July. 

A bargain in bees! Was it that which 
decided the matter—or was it the antics of 
the young bees playing in front of their hive, 
or the way in which a royal princess made 
ready for her nuptial journey, which led 
me to order a colony? At any rate, I at 
once gave my order for a colony properly 
hived and equipped for producing brood and 
comb-honey, together with such accessories 
as a smoker, a bee-veil, and a book on bee- 
culture. The outfit cost about twenty dol- 
lars. 

I asked the bee-keeper what I might rea- 
sonably expect to realize on the investment 
that year. 

“Another colony of bees and from 
twenty-five to forty pounds of comb- 
honey,” he replied. “But remember, you 
cannot expect both bees and honey at the 
same time, for the simple reason that the 
honey is being converted into bees—just as 
corn fed to hogs is converted into pork. 
However, with two colonies of bees next 
spring, you should obtain from each hive 






























about forty-five pounds of comb-honey; 
then, after you have secured this crop, you 
can increase your two colonies to four, or 
even six, by the end of the season.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“Through natural swarming,” was the 
answer. 

Then he went on to explain that the in- 
clination of bees to swarm seems to start 
with a bee here and there throughout the 
hive. Gradually the fever grows, until the 
entire colony becomes imbued with the 
“moving” spirit. What impulse impels one 
individual to leave with the swarm and 
another to remain with the brood has never 
been determined, but the division of the 
colony is the bees’ way of gaining additional 
room when the hive becomes uncom- 
fortably crowded. 

The queen accom- 
panies the swarm, which, 
before leaving, pro- 
vides for the continu- 
ance of the family re- 
maining behind. It 
does this by feed- 
ing several worker 
larve in a way 
that develops 
them into / 
queen bees. / 
hese young 
queens do 
not emerge 
from their 
cells, how- 
ever, until 
after the 
reigning 
queen has ™ 
left. Were ;#@ 4 
they to do 
so, they savage denizens of 
would be uncared-for coun- 
killed by try hives. The Italian strain 
~ — of bees, now so widely known 
in this country, sting only un- 
In €XCe€p- der provocation—and they have 
tional cases _ all the proverbial industry of bees 


will a queen 
tolerate another queen in her hive, even 
though it be her own daughter. 

“In order that you may know queen- 
cells when you see them, I will try to find 
some among these hives,” went on the bee- 
keeper, “and as I do so, you can observe 
how I open a hive without being stung by its 
inmates.” 

He picked up a smoker and, holding it in 
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Your memories of bees are 
probably made poignant by 
reason of contacts with the 
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one hand, inserted a tool, resembling a big 
screw-driver, under the edge of the hive 
cover. As he raised this he blew a little 
smoke over the top of the frames, which 
sent the insects scurrying below. After a 
second whiff of smoke, he lifted from the 
hive a frame covered with bees. It held no 
queen-cells. Neither did two others we ex- 
amined. But in the fourth hive he found 
them—irregular cones of wax occupying 
the space of three ordinary cells, and each 
containing, as he explained, a royal prin- 
cess. 

It seems that a queen develops in nine- 
teen days. The first to appear in a queen- 
less hive usually assumes sovereign rights 
and sees to it that no sister queen lives to 
contest her authority. In a few days 
she begins to make short flights, 

going a little farther and a little 
~. higher each time. 

NS It was while searching 
* for the queen-cells that 

N the bee-man called my 
attention to a queen 
that was about to 
leave the hive. 
She spread her 

wings — long 
and silky, they 
were—and for 

a few seconds 

remained 
poised above 
the en- 
trance; then 
she flew up- 

ward for a 

few feet, 

circled the 
hive, and returned 
tothe alighting board. 

A full minute 

elapsed be- 

fore she 

again sailed 
into the air. 
This time a 
more confident 
sweep of her 
wings bore her 
to the height of a near-by tree. On return- 
ing, she ran into the hive, but came out 
immediately and paraded back and forth 
before the doorway, well pleased, no doubt, 
that she had found her wings. 

What was the royal lady doing? Of 
course, that was what I wished to know; 
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Conditions here 
approximate 
those of the real 
country, but a 
city back-yard, 
if it is within a 
mile of abundant 
flowers, isa good 
home for bees. 
An investment 
of fifty dollars 
returned within 
ayear about two 
hundred pounds 
of honey and 
three new 
swarms of bees 
—and a love 
and i 
knowl- « 

edge of 


nature 











and the bee-keeper, who had seen many 
such initial flights, explained that she was 
learning the way home, making mental 
notes of the gate-post at the right, the 
syringa bush at the back, and probably of 
the vireo’s nest overhead. She was pre- 
paring for a long and very important flight 
during which she would find her mate. 
After accepting his embrace, she would 
return to her home, but alone, for mating 
occurs only once during a queen’s life and 
ends tragically for the king. 

The prosperity of a colony depends 
largely upon the queen’s ability to lay quan- 
tities of eggs; six thousand may be de- 
posited in a day, although half that number 
is considered a fair increase. In three days 
the eggs hatch into larve which are fed by 
the young bees until they are ready to spin 
their slight cocoons. The cell cradles are 
then sealed with wax and the insects left to 
cut their way out when ready to do so. 
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Who's afraid of bees? Equipped 
with a smoker, which of course 
every bee-keeper should have, no 
one need be s afraid 
* 




























As the bee-keeper gave me fact Vy Y 
after fact, I began to realize that jpg’ 
I should find the study of bees in- 
tensely interesting, even if they never put 
an apple on the tree or a pound of honey 
in the larder. 
The hive arrived on the second of July, 
and was placed on a low foundation 
which we had prepared in the side 
yard, next the orchard, well back from 
the road. When the children and I 
went out to uncover the openings, we 
found a number of bees stationed just 
inside the hive entrance, fanning out 
a, small particles of dirt with their 
wings. As we watched them, a bee 
emerged carrying a dead sister; then another 
with a bit of refuse in her jaws. Apparently 
the house was being put in order after its 
sixteen-mile trip by trolley. 

In a few days I noticed many young bees 
playing about the hive. This indicated that 
the sealed brood which had been sent with 
the colony was emerging in good condition. 
The worker bees also began to carry in 
loads of pollen and nectar, so I decided that 
it would be wise to prepare for another 
colony. 

I ordered my second hive and its equip- 
ment to be sent in parts, and by following 
instructions, the boy of the house and I had 
no difficulty in putting them together. The 
hive complete, with super and honey-boxes 
containing sheets of wax foundation to be 
used by the bees in starting the comb, cost 
about five dollars. After painting it, we 
placed it a short distance from No. 1, in 
readiness for the expected swarm. 
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As I had been advised not to disturb the 
bees more than was necessary, I refrained 
from opening the hive—although repeat- 
edly urged to do so by the children—until 
the fifteenth of the month, when, with the 
help of the boy, bedecked in bee-veil and 
gloves, I removed several frames of bees and 
found that queen-cells had been started. I 
then hunted for the queen, while my young 
assistant, by using the smoker, kept the 
bees under control. At length I located Her 
Royal Highness, removed her with a pair 
of tweezers, and clipped her wings, to pre- 
vent her from flying off with the swarm, 
a treatment recommended by the bee-man 


and per- eis 
formed suc- re “ 
cessful- 
ly by 


Of course 
a woman can tt 
keep bees. The hive 

is opened just a little, a 
puff or two of smoke is blown over the frames, 
and even the most timid woman has nothing to fear 


following the directions given in a book on 
bee-culture. After I had returned the queen 
to the frame and closed the hive, the boy 
and I felt much elated over our successful 
handling of the insects. Being a first ex- 
perience, we naturally had used more smoke 
than was necessary, but we had escaped 
without a sting and had lost, almost com- 
pletely, our fear of bees. 

Ten days later my little daughter rushed 
in to say that the bees were all running 
away. I knew that they would not go far 
without their queen, so, donning a short 
skirt, high boots, bee-veil, and gloves, I 
went in search of Her Majesty. She was 
on the grass near the old hive, and I im- 
prisoned her under a drinking-glass until I 
could remove a frame of comb containing 
larve from this hive to the new one. I then 
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placed the queen on the doorstep of her 
new home—being careful not to touch her 
with my fingers, for bees often reject a queen 
that has acquired a foreign odor through 
handling. Soon the bees began to alight 
near their sovereign, probably attracted 
by the sense of smell. 

As a number of my neighbors had gath- 
ered at a respectful distance to watch me 
capture the swarm, I felt a sense of pride— 
and relief—when the bees began to move 
rapidly into the hive. I knew then there 
would be no further difficulty, because the 
workers, on finding the larve, would at once 
start feeding them, and then, naturally, 
resume their interrupted 
labors. 

A young queen in the old 

hive gnawed the cap from 
her cell and emerged on 
the twenty-ninth of 
August; by the 
tenth of Septem- 
ber she had re- 
turned from her 
marriage flight 
and was busily 
engaged in laying 
eggs. She proved 
so prolific, and the 
honey - flow from 
the buckwheat, gold- 
enrod, and asters was 
so generous, that a 
strong colony was built 
up. The swarming 
colony also did well, 
so that late in Oc- 
tober I found there 
would be plenty of 
honey for the bees and 


The queen bee is a fascinating study, with her 
tragic love story, her arduous duties, her pow- >»: / 
er over her subjects.— Queen cells are shown 
here, much larger than those of other bees 
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a full super of twenty-eight pounds for 
ourselves. 

After removing the honey, I filled the 
chaff trays with shavings, placed them over 
the hives where the supers had been, put on 
the covers, and partially closed the door- 
ways. The bees were then ready for cold 
weather and required no further attention 
except when the snow became very deep; 
then the boy would clear it away from in 
front of the hives so as to insure ventila- 
tion. Ordinarily, however, the heat from 
the bees’ bodies melted it sufficiently to 
keep the entrances open. By this time I 
had become so fascinated with the bees and 
so. convinced that they would repay me 
many times over for all the care they re- 
quired that I determined to study them more 
thoroughly. -Maeterlinck’s “Life of the 
Bee” was in my library before I bought 
my bees. I had also purchased Packard’s 
“Guide to the Study of Insects” and Root’s 
“ABC andX YZ of Bee Culture.” NowlI 
subscribed to a bee journal, and during the 
winter the children and I spent many even- 
ings studying about the honey-bee. We 
familiarized ourselves with its life-history, 
learned that the king and the queen are not 
sovereigns at all, but parents of the colony; 
that the worker bees are females, unde- 
veloped queens, that fetch and carry for the 
welfare of their household. We read of won- 
derful implements on the bee’s legs which 
enable her to bring home loads of pollen. 
Naturally the children wished to see these 
for themselves. So they kept watch of the 
hives, and when, one sunny day in January, 
a few bees came out to stretch their wings, 
the boy captured a couple anu brought 
them to me. 

We examined the insects with a strong 
lens, and saw the much-discussed pollen- 
baskets along the hind legs. The bottom 
of the basket is the leg itself, somewhat hol- 
lowed, while the sides are formed of stiff, 
curving hairs. Below the baskets, on the 
under surface of the feet, there are other 
special implements in the form of coarse 
combs, arranged in horizontal rows; while 
the thighs of the bee are well covered with 
slender, spiny hairs that, judging from ap- 
pearances, might easily pick up pollen and 
retain it until it could be properly packed 
in the pollen-baskets. 

Most interesting of all the bee’s tools, 
however, is one found on the front foot near 
the ankle. It consists of a tiny opening, 
nearly circular in form and set with teeth. 


When the foot is flexed inward, a miniature 
blade attached to the leg falls into position 
so that its edge practically completes the 
circle. 

For what was this wonderful instrument 
planned? We wished to know. Having 
read that bees dusted with flour remove the 
flour particles in the same manner in which 
they remove grains of pollen from their 
bodies, and that the operation can be ob- 
served by any one possessed of patience, 
we decided to learn how the work is accom- 
plished. As the bee felt the flour on her 
back, she began to rub the soles of her hind 
feet together, in order, no doubt, to clean 
their toothed surfaces; after a little, she 
drew first one and then the other along the 
side of her body, combing down, as she did 
so, some of the flour, which she quickly 
molded into irregular pellets and then 
dropped. Next, she removed the flour from 
her back by raising her hind legs and bring- 
ing their inner surfaces together so that a 
row of stiff spines along the under edge of 
the foot and lower leg raked the top of the 
abdomen from its middle downward. This 
motion was repeated, though not continu- 
ously, until the back was freed from all for- 
eign particles. 

The work of cleaning the face fell largely 
to the spiny-haired brushes on the middle 
legs, but the antennz, the sense-organs at- 
tached to the head and so necessary to the 
welfare of a bee, were caught in the circular 
openings on the front feet and deftly and 
swiftly combed into perfect condition. 

The children were so delighted by the 
bee’s performance that each carried an 
insect and some flour to school, and during 
the day, whenever an opportunity offered, 
gave a free exhibition for the benefit of 
their companions. 

Early in the winter I had ordered five 
hives and three hundred honey-boxes in 
the flat, the latter costing two dollars and a 
half. In addition, I bought, for a dollar and 
fifty cents, two pounds of comb-founda- 
tion. 

This consists of very thin sheets of bees- 
wax, with the pattern of the comb stamped 
into it. If a piece is placed in a honey-box, 
the bees gladly utilize it for starting the 
comb. 

I did not uncover the bees until fruit- 
blossom time, as the spring was late; but 
early in April I heard them humming hap- 
pily among our maples, from which they 
took toll, as well as from the poplar and 
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ihe “@ ~~ Keeping bees on as large a scale as this necessitates some regular market for the product. Such an 
> “@  apiary can be built up in a few years from a single colony. It is not necessary, however, that a 
An &, woman should have more than one hive to derive much pleasure and profit from her bees 


willow catkins. Their real work, however, 
began when the apple- and cherry-trees burst 
into bloom. Later they pilfered from white 
clover, linden, and any other flowers which 
offered treat, and to such good purpose that 
they had filled six supers with beautifully 
capped honey before the No. 1 colony 
swarmed on the twenty-ninth of June. 

This time the bees clustered on a young 
fruit-tree in the next yard, and as the wings 
of the queen had not been clipped, I knew 
she was with them. My neighbor called 
over that she would get the step-ladder 
ready for me while I donned my bee-outfit. 
She did more than that, she actually held 
the pail while I sprinkled the swarm with 
water. After dampening the wings of the 
bees, I gave the limb to which they clung 
a quick jerk and landed nearly the entire 
bunch in a dishpan which I had placed on 
the ground under them. Picking up the 
pan, I carried it to one of the hives which 
we had prepared during the winter, and 
emptied the bees upon a sheet in front of 
the entrance. Very soon they began to 
creep inside, and in a few hours had become 
well established in their new home. 

On the second of July, as if to celebrate 
my first anniversary with bees, the No. 2 hive 
swarmed. It was easily housed, however, 
because the queen was the one whose wings 
had previously been clipped. 

In counting up what I had gained on my 





investment of about fifty dollars, I found 
that aside from nearly two hundred pounds 
of honey already taken, I had four col- 
onies of bees instead of one, with a good 
prospect of two additional swarms by fall, 
extra hives,;and equipment, and more apples 
on our trees than ever before, because, while 
my bees were filling their pollen-baskets, 
they unwittingly carried the life-giving pol- 
len to stigmas that otherwise might have 
remained unfertilized. But, of all my gains, 
I count as greatest the love and understand- 
ing of nature which is developing in the 
hearts and minds of the children through 
their personal contact with the honey-bee 
—a love of nature which extends itself from 
the living insects themselves and _ their 
habits to the flowers from which they suck 
the honey, making “boot upon the sum- 
mer’s velvet buds,” to the trees near which 
they swarm, and to the infinite power 
which has fashioned the structure of insect 
life, has apportioned the work of the hives 
among its members, so that: 
‘* Majesty surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold, 

The ciyil citizens kneading up the honey, 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate, 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone.” 
—and, in miniature, has shaped so complete 
a social system. 
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There is no more appealing frock on a hot summer afternoon 
than a simple creation of white net. A new feature may 
be introduced by plaiting the skirt and tunic, and the color note may 
be supplied by the wide ribbon sash 


The striped awning-cloth suit as designed by Redfern is a very 
jaunty affair. There is a masculine severity in the straight skirt 
with pockets at the side, but the jacket of the plain goods, with 
striped collar, is decidedly feminine in construction 


For the jaunt to town there is a good-looking navy blue crépe 
de Chine gown, with the peplum drapery in the back 


MH - 


Cut-to-measure patterns at special prices may be secured far any costume on this page. 
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F you have never made a dress in your 
life, now is the time to begin, for you 
could not beg more favors from the 
makers of the modes. If they had 

condescended to design styles expressly for 
the home dressmaker, they could not show 
simpler models. ‘The fit of the bodice,” 
“the hang of the skirt,” and the “set of the 
collar” —the stumbling blocks in the careers 
of the old-time dressmaker—are obsolete 
terms in the fashion jargon of today. 

Why should you worry over “fit” when 
the more a blouse—and even a jacket— 
bags, the more modish it is? And a skirt 
may hang long in the front and short in the 
back, or dip at the sides and hitch up in the 
back, but if it looks as if the designer in- 
tended an irregular outline around the bot- 
tom, no one will criticize. Whereas the 
collar pokes out at any angle, hunches up, 
and performs all the tricks we so severely 
condemned in the past. 

But there are certain requisites you must 
possess even in this supreme hour of the home 
dressmaker in order to make a successful 
frock. You must have the color sense and 
an innate knack of “knowing how.” Instead 
of the “fine seam” df our grandmothers, 
which won the prizes in sewing-schools, 
you must know how to tack, not sew, for 
the chic frock has an inconsequential and 
nonchalant air that “‘makes” it. It looks 
as if it had been thrown together, but it gets 
there somehow, and in getting there gains a 
great deal of the charm and grace which 
makes it a soft, billowy, appealing creation. 

Even the medium is in the favor of the 
home dressmaker, for the summer fabrics— 
organdies, dimities, lawns, chiffons, and 
soft silks—are easy to manipulate and 
fairly fall into the draperies and frills so 
ardently desired this summer. There are 


sprigged and flowered dimities, in coloring 
and design as dainty and fetching as in the 
days of the 1830 belles; lawns, and even 
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silks, with the calico patterns the 

mammies of the South delight in, 
and chiffons with the great splashy designs 
of the ceremonious Pompadour period. 
All of them are so decorative that they 
require practically’no further enhancement. 

Could the eyes feast during a hot sum- 
mer afternoon on a lovelier costume than 
one of organdie in an old-timey pattern? 
The skirt may be flounced or ruffled from 
the waist-line to the little feet which “be- 
neath the petticoat like little mice stole in 
and out, as if they feared the light.” Or it 
may have one deep, circular tunic, slightly 
gathered or shirred at the waist-line to give 
it the desired flare, and falling almost to 
the bottom of a lace-trimmed white organ- 
die underslip. But the blouse in either case 
is sure to be a simple little affair with a 
white organdie fichu-like collar, elbow 
sleeves finished by rows of tiny ruffles, and 
a V-shaped decolletage. Add to this a nar- 
row band of black velvet ribbon around the 
neck, white silk stockings, and black pat- 
ent-leather slippers laced with black rib- 
bons, a quaint little bonnet-like hat tied up 
with garden flowers and ribbons, a parasol 
all ruffles and lace—and you have the pic- 
ture of the summer girl of 1914. 

When evening falls or a breeze springs 
up, she will cover all this loveliness with a 
mantle or cape as old-fashioned in line and 
make-up as one she might have resurrected 
from its lavender-scented bed in grand- 
mother’s trunk. It may be of broadcloth, 
of black and white checked silk, or of taf- 
feta in its many changeable tones, but it is 
sure to be voluminous and enveloping and 
quite different in cut from the saucy little 
coatees of silk which accompany many of 
the summer so-called lingerie frocks. 

And any of thése gowns—yes, and capes 
as wel j 
is skilled with the needle and who appreciates 
the meaning of that indefinable word, chic. 
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The large-dotted cotton crépe frocks are ideal 
for tea on a summer afternoon. The diagonal 
draping of the material, combined with Venice 
lace, makes the skirt generally becoming to all fig- 
ures. A unique arrangement of the lace in shawl 
fashion across the back of the blouse gives the 
cachet to the entire frock. This baggy, floppy 
effect is continued by the drapings of the front of 
the blouse. A yellow and blue velvet sash gives 
the color accent 
For dances and dinner parties during the hot 
months the simple little frock of white chiffon is 
charming. The Maison Jenny brings the skirt up 
to the minute by flounces of white taffeta, match- 
ing the girdle. The chiffon corsage is gracefully 
draped to disclose a taffeta vest effect in the front, 
and a bunch of grapes adds a new note 


Cut-to-measure patterns at special prices may be secured for any costume on this page. 
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Fashions follow the wars, and the Mexican ex- 

citement has proved no exception to the rule. It 

has brought into vogue the cotton crepe brocades, 

the striped silk sashes, and the broad sombreros. 

The addition of the lace peplums and blouse may 
be assigned to the French influence 
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More because it is attractive than for warmth, the 
taffeta mantle is added to the garden-party cos- 
tume. The Maison Monge makes one on the lines 
of the old-time cape in changeable taffeta, and adds 
a high, flaring collar of the taffeta. A heavy silk 


cord performs the function of fastening the wrap 


re 


The combination of the plain and striped crépe has 
been achieved successfully in this afternoon frock 
by making the tunic of the striped material and 
supplementing it with one of the plain goods 
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Cut-to-measure patterns at special prices may be secured for any costume on this page. 
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One of the newest capes seen on 
the Bois de Boulogne recently had 
a line of buttons running from 
the shoulder to the bottom of the 
garment. When an opening for 
the arm was desired, several 
of the buttons were unfastened. 
Made of broadcloth, these capes 
are rendered dressy by the 
addition of a flowered silk hood 


For the steamer and the country 
the combination coat and cape 
is practical as well as novel. In 


this model the plain material . has 

been used for the coat and the plaid 

for the cape, the large patch-pockets, 

and the belt. The coat may be worn 
without the cape 


The checked coats, whether in the 
magpie combinations or in blue and 
green or mahogany and black, are con- 
sidered very modish. The cut of this 
model is particularly good, the flare 
and the general bagginess of the gar- 
ment being accentuated. A black satin 
hood adds a novel touch 


Cut-to-measure patterns at special prices may be secured for any costume on this page. 
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White net is being used for the party dress 
of the wee lassie this summer. And it is 
madevery dainty by insertions and edgings 
of Valenciennes lace. The bonnet is a mass 
of point d'esprit ruffles and pink ribbon 


A dainty little “cooler” for the small 
girl may be fashioned from the flowered 
crépe. The simple kimono cut is relieved 
by the tucks on the shoulder, and several 
rows of deeper tucks finish the bottom 
of the dress. The eyes are protected by 
the white madras hat with blue banding 


The little boys Kate Greenaway created 

were never more fascinating than is 

this little chap, who is wearing trousers 

of blue linen, which button on to a blouse 

of white linen having sailor collar and 
cuffs of the blue material 


Even when the little laddie is dressed for 

a party he wears one of the picturesque 

Kate Greenaway suits, but generally an 

all-white one. The trousers may be of 

white linen or of serge, and they button 

with large pearl buttons on to a shirt of 
sheerer linen or lawn 


ee 


Good Housekeeping patterns furnished in 2-, 4-, and 6-year sizes; cost 10 cents each. 
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For the cool days 
during the summer a 
foulard frock is very 
useful. Made with 
a three-tiered skirt, 
long-waisted blouse, 
with deep yoke and 
dainty embroidered 
batiste vest and collar, 
it is a charmingly 


girlish model 


is 






The peplum skirt is always becoming 

to the youthful figure, and as it looks 

well after laundering, it is a good 

model for gingham and other wash 

materials. The wide black 

velvet sash lends distinction -. 
to the gown 






















i To a busy mother this white linen and 
Be pink gingham dress will appeal because 
4 it is quickly laundered, and the fasten- 
a ing is secured by snap fasteners, elim- 
inating the making of buttonholes 








This year's version of the jumper dress 
is as practical as its predecessors, and 
quite as good looking. Made from 
golden-brown linen with cream-tinted 
lawn guimpe, it is an ideal play frock 
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Good Housekeeping patterns furnished in 8-, 10-, and 12-year sizes; cost 10 cents each. 
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Fourth of July Dinner 


HERE are no flowers especially 
appropriate to the Fourth of 
July dinner-table, but a miniature 
Uncle Sam, placed in the midst 
of the usual fern and vine dish, makes a 
charming and decorative centerpiece. Sur- 
round this dish with flags—if possible using 
forty-eight, one for each state—and place 
crossed flags—an English and an American, 
or two American— at the head of each plate. 
The favors are filled bonbon boxes, repre- 
senting drums and bells, or having little 
brass cannon on top. Hang from the chan- 
delier a big Liberty Bell, with two crossed 
flags above it. 
A Fourth of July feast is usually given 
in the early afternoon, but if it is an evening 
dinner, use candles with 


red, white, and blue shades. 
MENU _ FOR 


FOURTH OF 


soup kettle, and season with salt, pepper, 
and the juice of half a lemon; bring to a boil; 
add the gelatin and the whites of two eggs, 
slightly beaten; stir; boil five minutes 
more; cool, and strain through two thick- 
nesses of cheese-cloth. Serve in soup cups. 
This will serve ten persons. 


Fish a la Dewey 


Boil one pound of halibut or other white- 
fleshed fish. When cold, pick it apart into 
small flakes. Boil and mash two potatoes, 
adding enough milk to make a stiff mass. 
Season and put at once into a pastry-bag, 
with a star tube at the bottom. Chop fine 
one red and one green sweet pepper, and put 
in a saucepan with two level tablespoonfuls 
of butter. Shake a moment 
over the fire—until soft— 


Place on the table a dish of 
salted nuts, another of pre- 
served ginger, and one of 
small chocolates. 


Cold Consommé 


Put two pounds of leg 
of beef and.a knuckle of 
veal in a soup kettle, with 


JULY DINNER 
Clams on the Half Shell 
Srackers 
Cold Consommé Bread-Sticks 
adishes 
Fish ila Dewey, Potato Border 


Roast Lamb, Mint Sauce 
Cherry Sorbet 


Rice Croquettes Peas 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Vanilla Ice-Cream with 
Raspberry Ice 
Cake 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 


then add two level table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Mix and 
add a cupful of cold -milk; 
stir until boiling; add 
twenty-four fine canned 
mushrooms, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of pepper, 
and then the flaked fish; 
cover and stand over hot 


three quarts of cold water. 
Bring to a boil, and skim. 
Cover and simmer two hours. Add an 
onion, six whole cloves, a bay-leaf, a chop- 
ped carrot, and a saltspoonful of celery. 
Simmer one hour longer, and strain. Stand 
the consommé in the refrigerator overnight. 
(Use the meats for curries or pressed meats.) 
In the morning cover half a box of gelatin 
with a cupful of cold water. Remove the 
fat from the consommé, put it back in the 





water for ten minutes. Dish 
intoramekinsorshells. Press 
the potatoes in tiny roses around the edge, 
put them ina baking-pan, and brown quickly. 


Raspberry Ice 


Mash and strain a pint of red currants; 
add a quart of crushed raspberries. Boil 
one cupful of sugar with a cupful of water 
for five minutes. When cold, add this to 
the fruit juice. Freeze like ice-cream. 
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Where tables and benches are available at a picnic, the “ picnic sets of paper table- 
cloth, napkins, and plates are convenient, and add much to 
the attractiveness of the feast 


The Picnic Basket 


OR a large picnic it is best to have an 
F individual box for each person. Line 
the boxes with waxed paper. Put 
fruit at the bottom of each, then six or eight 
sandwiches wrapped separately in waxed 
paper, a deviled or hard-boiled egg sim- 
ilarly wrapped, two slices of plain cake, and 
a tiny bag of salted almonds. On top put 
two paper napkins and a drinking-cup. 
In a large basket put ten pounds of ice, in a 
paper cooking-bag wrapped with a news- 
paper, and bottles of olives, gherkins, and 
sweetened lemon juice. A thermos bottle 
of hot, strong tea, a pound of sugar, cups 
and spoons, knives, and forks, an ice-pick, 
two dozen wooden plates, and a folding 
bucket will also be necessary. 

If coffee is desired, take a tin kettle, with 
the correct measure of ground coffee— 
eleven ounces to the gallon—in a cheese- 
cloth bag. At making time add the water, 
cold, hang the kettle over a little wood 
fire, made on the ground, and use the coffee 
as soon as it boils. Cream may be taken 
in a small thermos bottle. 

For small picnics, refreshments can be 
carried in one or two straw suit-cases, and 
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if tables are available the picnic sets of 
table-cloth, napkins, and plates are pretty 
and convenient. 

Sandwiches are, of course, always a chief 
item in a picnic menu, because they are 
so compact and easy to carry. There is 
room for great variety here, though. Par- 
ticularly dainty ones are those of violets, 
clover, and nasturtium, which are per- 
fumed rather than seasoned. These are 
made by packing bread and butter over- 
night with the flowers in a tin box. The 
crusts should be trimmed from the loaf and 
the butter beaten to a cream. Cut the 
bread very thin for these sandwiches. 

If salads are taken, the ingredients must 
all be carried separately and mixed at the 
last moment. 


Honolulu Sandwiches 


Put one red sweet pepper, a slice of pine- 
apple, and one Neuchatel cheese through a 
meat-grinder; season with paprika, salt, 
a saltspoonful of curry-powder, and two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter. When 
very cold, spread between slices of buttered 
bread. 
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Egg Cream Sandwiches 


Mash the yolks of six hard-boiled eggs 
with a half-cupful of cottage or Neuchatel 
cheese; add four table- 
spoonfuls of mayonnaise, a 
chopped sweet red pepper, 
a saltspoonful of black pep- 
per, and a half-teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Mix well, and 
spread between thin slices 
of buttered bread. 


Olives 
Iced Tea 


Cheese Sandwiches 


Grind a half-pound of American cheese; 
add two tablespoonfuls of olive-oil or melted 
butter, a dash of salt, a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, and four tablespoon- 
fuls of tomato catsup. Mix well. Cover 
with cress-leaves or shredded lettuce, spread 
between thin slices of buttered bread, and 
cut into finger-shaped sandwiches. 


Chicken Sandwiches 


Rub together two tablespoonfuls each of 
butter and flour, add a cupful of cold milk; 
stir until boiling; add a half-teaspoonful of 
salt and a dash of pepper, and stand aside 
to cool. When cold, stir in one cupful of 
cooked chicken, chopped fine. Season with 


MENU FOR A PICNIC 
LUNCHEON 


Chicken Salad, garnished with 
Chopped Nuts 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
hite Bread Sandwiches 
Pickles Egg Cream Sandwiches 
Deviled Eggs 
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a saltspoonful of crushed celery-seed, a 
dozen chopped olives, and a dash of tabasco. 
Spread between slices of buttered bread, 
and cut into triangles. 


Sweet Sandwiches 


Grind a quarter of a 
pound of stoned dates: add 
two tablespoonfuls of 
orange marmalade or any 

: home-made jelly. Mix well 
Fruit’ | and spread between thin 
slices of buttered bread. 
Cutinto rounds or crescents. 


Ham Sandwiches 


Mix a tablespoonful of French or Ger- 
man mustard with a quarter of a pound of 
butter beaten to a cream. Spread on thin 
slices of buttered bread, and add a very 
thin slice of ham or some finely chopped 
ham. A nasturtium or a little chopped cress 
on top of the ham is also desirable. 


Bohemian Sandwich 


To a cupful of ground cold roast beef, add 
one medium-sized onion, grated, a dash of 
pepper, and a half-teaspoonful of salt. 
Mix andspread between well-buttered brown 
bread. 


What to Eat in July 


N hot weather, buy perishable goods 
only on the day they are to be eaten. 

The diet at this season should consist 

of dainty, small meat dishes, succu- 

lent vegetables, salads, and fruits. At 
breakfast, substitute farina, wheat cereals, 
or glutena, and the ready-cooked cereals for 
the more heating ones generally eaten in 
winter. Cook enough one morning to last 
fortwo. Molded and served cold with fruit 
and cream, the cooked cereals are most at- 
tractive; and with eggs, toast or rolls, and 
coffee, they make a complete breakfast. At 
luncheon, replace the heavier meats with 
egg-plant, panned tomatoes with cream 
sauce, stuffed cucumbers, squash, dainty 
salads, fresh fish, omelets with peas or 
parsley or tomato sauce, pressed chicken, 
and macaroni dishes. For dinner, use light 
clear meat and vegetable soups, and small 
hot meat dishes. Leave the roasts for the 


frosty weather, using instead small steaks, 
chops, young chickens, calves’ hearts, fresh 
fish, broiled Hamburg steaks, meat-balls 
baked in tomato sauce, and stews of lamb 
and veal. 

Always cook enough vegetables one day 
for two. Serve them hot the first day and 
in salad the next. Asparagus, string-beans, 
peas in tomatoes with mayonnaise, and 
cauliflower are really better the second day 
than the first. If you have chicken, save the 
giblets for next day’s soup. Pot cold left- 
over fish and calves’ liver for sandwiches, 
to serve with vegetables in aspic for Sun- 
day night’s supper. Use fruits, fruit gela- 
tins, floating island, caramel custards, old- 
fashioned rice puddings, Hamburg cream, 
and fruit tapioca in place of pies and hot 
desserts. The bills of fare on the next 
page may help to arrange these dishes into 
meals. 
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July Menus 


WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Cherries 
Wheat Cereal Milk 
Shirred Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCBREON 
Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce 
Muffins 
Caramel Custards 
DINNER 
Clear Tomato Soup 


Caives’ Hearts, Stuffed, 
Brown Sauce 


Rice Peas 
Cherry Salad Wafers 
THURSDAY 

BREAKFAST 


Molded Wheat Cereal with 
Raspberries and Cream 
Coddled Eggs Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Minced Heart on Toast 
Tomato Salad 
Fruit 


DINNER 


Clear Beef Soup (end of Steak) 
Broiled Steak, Parsley Sauce 
Stuffed Potatoes String-Beans 


Fruit Ice 
FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Berries 
Boiled Dry Rice with Cream 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Fried Egg-Plant, Tomato Catsup 
Brown Bread 
Rice Pudding 


DINNER 


Cream of Pea Soup, Croutons 
Boiled Fish, Egg Sauce 
Potato Balls, String-Bean Salad 
Cherry Cups 


SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 


Beauregard Eggs Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 

Stuffed Tomatoes Brown Bread 
Bohemian Salad 
Fruit Tapioca 


DINNER 
Tomato Bouillon with Peas 
Beef Cannelon, Brown Sauce 
Potatoes Cold Slaw 
Cherry Jelly 


SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Cherries with Farina 
Omelet Rolls 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Giblet Soup 
Panned Chicken, Cream Sauce 
Rice Fried Tomatoes 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Ice-Cream Lady’s-Fingers 


SUPPER 
Indian Salad, Bread and Butter 
Sandwiches 


Iced Chocolate 
Spice Ginger Cakes 
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MONDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Raspberries 
Gluten Cereal, with Cream 
Cream Hashed Chicken Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Corn Pudding 
Creamed Chipped Beef 


Raspberries Wafers 
DINNER 
Clam Broth Wafers 


Small Loin of Lamb (roasted), 
Mint Sauce 


Creamed Potatoes Peas 
Lettuce Salad, French Dressing 
Cheese Wafers 
Coffee 

TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 

Huckleberries 
Fried Egg-Plant Tomato Catsup 
Rolls Coffee 

LUNCHEON 

Tomatoes Stuffed with Minced 
Cold Lamb 


Bread and Butter 
Stewed Cherries 


DINNER 


Vegetable Soup (without Meat) 
Brown Stew with Dumplings 
Baked Egg-Plant 
Tomato Salad Wafers 
Blackberries 


WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced Bananas with Cream 
Fried Cucumbers, Tomato Catsup 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Bohemian Salad, % Box Sardines 


Thin Brown Bread and Butter 
Iced Chocolate Lady’'s-Fingers 
DINNER 


Cold Consommé 
Stanley Steak, Cream Horseradish 


Sauce 
Plain Potatoes Spinach 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 
THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Molded Farina with Raspberries 
and Cream 
Muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Cucum- 
bers and 4% Box Sardines, French 


Dressing 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Iced Tea 
DINNER 


Creole Soup 
Broiled Chops, Butter Sauce 
Hashed Creamed Potatoes 
String-Beans 
Blackberry Pie 


FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Shirred Eggs with Cream Sauce 
Gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Jellied Veal 
Mayonnaise of Tomato 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Stewed Bananas Cake 


DINNER 


Cream of Fresh Tomato Soup 
Baked Fish, Cream Sauce 
New Potatoes 
Stewed Cucumbers 


Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Raspberry Ice-Cream 
Coffee 
SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce 
Plain Muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Left-Over Jellied Veal 
Lettuce Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Iced Chocolate Spice Cakes 


DINNER 


Cream of Rice Soup 
(Mutton Water) 
Boiled Shoulder of Young Mutton, 
Caper Sauce 
Rice String-Beans 
Blackberry Flummery 


SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Molded Farina with Raspberries 
and Cream 
Coddled Eggs 
Toast Coffee 


DINNER 


Giblet Soup 
Roast Chicken, Brown Sauce 
Stuffed or Baked Potatoes Squash 
Lettuce Salad 
Raspberry Sponge, Sauce Sabayon 


SUPPER 


Sliced Cold Mutton Mint Jelly 
Tomato Mayonnaise 


Iced Tea Sponge Cakes 
MONDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Raspberries 
Wheat Cereal Milk 
Shirred Eggs Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni Rarebit Tomato Salad 
Bread Iced Tea 
DINNER 
Clam Broth Wafers 


Broiled Steak Boiled Potatoes 
String-Beans 
Pineapple Ice 


TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Molded Wheat Cereal with Cream 
Eggs Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Small Hamburg Steaks (end of 
steak) Mayonnaise of Tomatoes 
Bread 
Raspberries 


DINNER 


Cream of Potato Soup 
Veal Cutlets, Brown Sauce 
Rice Peas 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Cherry Ice 

















Panned Tomatoes 

Cut tomatoes into halves; put them, 
skin side down, in a pan; dust with salt and 
pepper, and put a bit of butter the size of a 
pea on each. Bake half an hour, or until 
soft, but not broken. Dish. Moisten two 
level tablespoonfuls of flour, gradually, with 
one cupful of milk; add them to the pan. 
Stir until boiling, add a half-teaspoonful of 
salt, and strain over the tomatoes. 


Stuffed Calves’ Hearts 


Wash well two hearts and remove the 
tough central portion. Crumb two slices 
of bread, add a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of pepper, and a tablespoonful 
of melted butter. Onion or parsley may 
also be added. Stuff into the hearts, sew 
up the tops, and stand in a saucepan with a 
pint of hot water. Cover, and simmer one 
hour. Then put them in a baking-pan; add 
water; bake one hour, basting once or twice. 
Serve with brown sauce, for four people. 


Stanley Steaks 

Chop fine one pound of lean round of 
beef. Season with a teaspoonful of salt 
and a dash of pepper. Peel four bananas, 
put them in a porcelain dish, pour over two 
tablespoonfuls of olive-oil or butter, and 
bake in a quick oven half an hour, until 
brown. Form the meat into four or five 
flat cakes, with thick edges. Broil or bake 
them in a quick oven half an hour. Rub 
together two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
two of flour; add a cupful of cold milk; 
stir until boiling; add a saltspoonful of 
salt and three tablespoonfuls of evapor- 
ated or fresh horseradish. If the horseradish 
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is in vinegar, first press it dry. Pour this 
sauce in the meat platter, stand in the 
steaks, put a banana on each, and serve. 


Beauregard Eggs 

Boil four eggs hard and separate whites 
and yolks. Put each separately through a 
vegetabie-press, or chop whites and press 
yolks through a sieve. Rub together two 
tablespoonfuls each of flour and butter; add 
a cupful of cold milk; stir until boiling; 
add the whites of the eggs, a half-teaspoonful 
of salt, and a dash of black pepper. Reheat; 
pour over four slices of toast, put the yolks 
over the top, stand at the oven door a min- 
ute, and serve. 


Corn Pudding 


Score down each row of grains on six ears of 
corn and press out the pulp with a dull knife. 
Add to it four tablespoonfuls each of flour 
and milk, two eggs beaten until very light, a 
half teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of black 
pepper. Bakeinashallow panina quick oven 
twenty minutes. Cut into squares, and serve 
with creamed beef or fricassee of chicken. 


Macaroni Rarebit 


Boil two ounces of macaroni or spaghetti 
for half an hour. Drain; cover with cold 
water, and drain again. At serving time, 
put a half-pound of grated cheese in a sauce- 
pan or chafing-dish, add a half-teaspoonful 
of salt, a tablespoonful of tomato catsup, 
a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce, and 
one egg, beaten with two tablespoonfuls of 
water. Put over the fire and stir continu- 
ously until the cheese is melted and smooth. 
Add the macaronicut intoinch lengths; heat, 
and serve at once on toast or crackers. 





Sandwiches in Fancy Shapes (Recipes on page 130-131) 
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Hot Weather Dishes 


Chicken in Jelly 


OIL a three-pound fowl; when cold, cut 
B into one-inch cubes, rejecting the skin 
and bones. Cover one box of gelatin 
with a half-cupful of cold water; soak half an 
hour, then add one quart of the skimmed 
liquor in which the fowl was boiled. Stir, 
and boil a minute; take from the fire, 
season with salt, tabasco, onion juice, and 
celery-seed, crushed. Decorate a square 
mold with hard-boiled eggs and pimolas, 
put in the chicken, season each layer, and 
strain over the gelatin. Cool overnight. 


Indian Mold or Salad 


Chop a pint each of cold mutton and 
young cabbage. Cover a half-cupful of 
gelatin with a half-cupful of cold water; 
soak ten minutes; add a slice of onion, a 
pint of canned or stewed tomatoes, a half- 
teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of tabasco 
or a saltspoonful of paprika. Boila moment, 
and strain. Garnish a mold with olives; put 
in a layer of the cabbage, then a seasoning 
of salt and pepper, then a layer of chopped 
nuts. Form the meat into a roll, and place 
it on top. Surround and cover it with cab- 
bage; pour over the tomato jelly—cold but 
not stiff; and stand aside overnight. Serve 
with lettuce and French dressing. 


Boned Chicken in Jelly 


Split the skin of a chicken down the back, 
and with a small, pointed knife take out all 
the bones, keeping the chicken whole in the 
skin. Cut off the ends of the wings. Take 
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Boned Chicken in Jelly (Recipe on this page) 





out the leg and second joint bones first, then 
the wings, and last the carcass. Spread the 
chicken out, skin side down. Put in the 
center a half-pound of sausage or of chopped 
raw veal. Season well with salt and pepper. 
Put the legs and wings inside; fold over the 
skin, making a roll of the chicken, and tie in 
cheese-cloth. Pyt the bones, an onion, a 
carrot, and salt and pepper into a kettle; 
cover with cold water; bring to a boil, then 
lay the chicken on top, and cook, covered, 
fortwo hours. Remove the cloth,and when 
cool, put the chicken in a garnished square 
mold, and finish the same as chicken in 
jelly. This can be made Saturday for Sun- 
day dinner or supper, and, in a refrigerator, 
will keep well until Monday. 


Russian Salad 


Garnish a mold with sliced pimolas and 
chopped parsley. Put on a thick layer of 
either chopped cress, shredded lettuce, or 
crisp cabbage. Fill the center with sar- 
dines; cover with cress or cabbage, and pour 
over a tomato jelly, made the same as for 
Indian salad. Serve on lettuce or cress with 
French dressing. 


Potato Savory 


Slice three boiled potatoes; mix with two 
hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine, a cupful of 
chopped cress, one chopped beet, and a 
small onion, grated. Put a half-teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a dash of pepper, four tablespoon- 
fuls of olive-oil, and two of vinegar in a 
bowl, mix, and pour it over the potatoes. 
When very cold, serve on lettuce-leaves, 
with a little plain 
French dressing 
or mayonnaise. 


Salads 


Any green 
vegetable may be 
used with French 
dressing for a 
dinner salad. 
Mayonnaise is 
more appropri- 
ate with meats, 
fish, and _ lob- 
sters; tomatoes 
+ and celery, and 
ARI celery and apples 
are exceptions. 
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Mayonnaise 


Beat two egg- 
yolks lightly in a 
cold clean dish; 
stir in as much 
cold olive-oil as 
you need dress- 
ing, adding after 
the first half-cup- 
ful, a few drops 
of vinegar alter- 
nately with the 
oil. Season with 
a drop of tabasco 
and a half-tea- 
spoonful of salt. 
If a light mayon- 
naise is needed, 
stir in at the last 
moment a _half- 
cupful of cream, 
beaten to a stiff 
froth. In hot weather have all ingredients 
cold and the mixing-dish on ice. 


French Dressing 


Stir together a half-teaspoonful of salt, 
a dash of pepper, and a teaspoonful of ice- 
water until the salt is melted; add six table- 
spoonfuls of olive-oil;. stir a moment; add 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar; beat well, 
and use at once. A small bit of ice may be 
used in place of water. 


Potato Dressing 


Press a hot mashed potato through a 
sieve; add four tablespoonfuls of thick 
cream and the yolks of two eggs, and rub 
until smooth; press again through a sieve; 
add a half-teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful 
of German mustard, and two tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar. Mix and cool. Use with cold 
fish or potato salad. 


Tomatoes en Surprise 


Remove the seeds and core from solid, 
peeled tomatoes and fill with sardines or sal- 
mon; squeeze in a little lemon juice, turn 
the tomato upside down on a nest of crisp 
lettuce, and put on top of each a spoonful of 
mayonnaise. 


Cheese Salad 


Mix a quarter-pound of ground cheese 
with a dozen chopped olives and a cupful of 
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Indian Mold or Salad (Recipe on opposite page) 


chopped cress; season with a little salt 
and a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
Form into balls, arrange on lettuce leaves, 
pour over a French dressing, and serve 
at once. 


Bohemian Salad 


Mix chopped beets, boiled potatoes, and 
chopped cress. Garnish with sardines, and 
serve with French dressing. 

Pleasant combinations for summer salads 
are: celery-seed with new cabbage, sorrel 
with veal, Chinese soy with rice and hard- 
boiled eggs, garlic with asparagus, mint 
with string-beans, sour fruits with bananas, 
pineapple with cheese, cauliflower with 
Spanish sweet peppers, potatoes with beets, 
cucumbers with tomatoes, peas with to- 
matoes, chopped cucumbers with tomatoes, 
asparagus-tips, dusted with parmesan cheese, 
with tomatoes. 


Honolulu Salad 


Put a slice of raw or canned pineapple on 
a nest of lettuce leaves. Mash a half-cup- 
ful of cottage or Neufchatel cheese with a 
Spanish pimienta; add a dash each of salt 
and cayenne or tabasco. Form into balls 
the size of walnuts, and place one in the 
center of each slice of pineapple; garnish 
with roses of mayonnaise dressing. For 
six slices, make a half-cupful of mayonnaise, 
and work into it four tablespoonfuls of dis- 
solved gelatin. The gelatin must be cold, 
but not stiff. 
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Cherry Pudding 


Recipe on this page) 


Its Cherry Time 


RUIT juices made from sound ripe 
fruits, fresh or sterilized without 
sugar, are as a rule most whole- 

some, although they cannot be depended 
upon for nutrition, as they contain but a 
small amount of sugar and only a trace of 
nitrogenous matter. Cherries, for instance, 
contain about seventy-five per cent. of 
water, with thirteen per cent. of sugar, and 
only nine-tenths of one per cent. of albumen. 
Ripe and sound cherries are excellent food 
adjuncts, however, although they should 
not be eaten at the close of a heavy meal. 
Use them at the beginning of breakfast or 
luncheon—and remember that to fulfil their 
true mission they should be eaten fresh, not 
too cold, and without sugar. 


Raw Cherries 


If cherries are to be served raw, put them, 
with the stems on, in a wire basket or colan- 
der, and plunge them down and up in a pan 
of cold water. Drain, arrange on a bed of 
cracked ice in a shallow glass dish, and 
serve at once. They get too cold to be 
wholesome or enjoyable if allowed to stand 
for more than a few minutes. Red, white, 
and black cherries served together make a 
beautiful ornamental dish. 


Stewed Cherries 


Wash, stem, and stone the cherries, and 
put them in an enameled saucepan, with 
twelve of the pits cracked and shelled. 
Cover with cold water; bring to a boil, and 
simmer ten minutes. If the cherries are 
sour, add a half-cupful of sugar to each two 
pounds of stoned cherries. Serve cold. 
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Iced Cherries 


Select perfect cherries on the stems, 
wash and drain. Beat the white of an egg 
with a tablespoonful of cold water and four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar until well 
mixed but not frothy. Dip the cherries 
into this, dust them thickly with powdered 
sugar, and place on a sieve to dry. Serve 
on cherry-leaves in a stem dish. 


Cherry Pudding 


Separate two eggs. Beat the yolks, add 
one cupful of milk, a half-teaspoonful of 
salt, a tablespoonful of melted butter, and 
two cupfuls of flour, sifted with two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, and beat all 
until smooth; fold in the well-beaten whites 
of the eggs, and then one pint of drained, 
stoned cherries. Pour into a kettle or 
mold, and boil continuously for an hour 
and a half. Serve hot with cherry sauce. 


Cherry Sauce 


Mix two level tablespoonfuls of flour 
with a half-cupful of sugar; add hastily one 
cupful of boiling water; stir and boil a 
minute, and pour slowly into one egg, well 
beaten. Beat a moment, and add a half- 
cupful of cherry juice. 


Cherry Pie 


Stone a quart of red cherries; cover with 
a cupful of sugar mixed with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Line two deep pie- 
dishes with plain paste and brush it over 
with the white of an egg, slightly beaten. 
Stand aside while you roll out the upper 
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crusts. Make a hole or cross in the center 
of each top crust. Fill in the cherries, 
brush the rim crust again with egg, put on 
the upper crust, press the rims together, 
and loosen the edge of the pie from the pan 
or it will open and boil- over in the oven. 
Bake half an hour. 


Cherry Cups 


Sift one pint of flour, a half-teaspoonful 
of salt, and four level teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder; rub quickly into it two level 
tablespoonfuls of butter; add about two- 
thirds of a cupful of milk; knead lightly, 
and roll into a thin sheet. The dough must 
be moist, but not wet. Cut into rounds 
five inches in diameter, putting ten stoned 
sugared cherries into each. Fold over the 
dough the same as with a dumpling. Bake 
in gem-pans fifteen minutes in a quick 
oven. Brush with a little sugar and water, 
dust over granulated sugar, and brown 
quickly. Serve warm, with sugar and 
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butter or cherry sauce. These are more 
wholesome than pie and easier to make. 


A Cherry Salad 


Strip a piece of skin from the side of a 
large banana and take out the fruit without 
breaking the remaining skin. Wash, stone, 
and skin one pint of large sour cherries; 
dust very lightly with salt and pepper, and 
pour over three tablespoonfuls of olive-oil 
and one of lemon juice. Mix and put them 
into the banana-skins. Arrange on a dish 
of shredded lettuce, and serve. Use the 
bananas for baking, or serve them raw with 
cream. 


Cherry Sorbet 


Boil two quarts of stoned cherries ten 
minutes in a pint of water, stirring all the 
while. Press through a colander; add a 
cupful of sugar and two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice, and stand aside to cool. When 
cold, freeze, turning the freezer very slowly. 


Emergency Day Recipes 


Corn Chowder 


NE dozen ears of corn; two medium- 
sized onions; six hard water crack- 
ers; yolk of one egg; four good sized 

potatoes; one pint of milk; three table- 
spoonfuls flour; one tablespoonful butter; 
one-half pint of boiling water. Pare and 
cut the potatoes into dice; peel and slice 
the onions; score each row of grains of 
corn; press out the pulp. Put a layer of 
the potatoes in the bottom of a saucepan, 
then a layer of the onions, a layer of the 
corn, a sprinkling of salt and pepper; then 
another layer of potatoes, and so on until 
all the materials are used, having corn for 
the last layer. Add the water, cover the 
kettle, and cook slowly over a moderate 
fire for twenty minutes. Rub the butter 
and flour together, add the milk, stir until 
boiling, and add it to the chowder. Stir 
the whole carefully without breaking the 
potatoes. Bring to boiling point, add the 
crackers, broken into bits, cover the kettle 
for five minutes. Beat the yolk of the egg 
with two tablespoonfuls of cream, stir it in 
at the last moment. Serve in a soup- 
tureen. Served as first course in place of 
soup. Or it may be served as a supper or 
luncheon dish. 





Omelette Soufflé 


Whites of six eggs; yolks of three eggs; 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; the 
grated yellow rind of half a lemon; half 
teaspoonful of lemon juice. Beat the whites 
of the eggs until stiff and frothy; sift 
over the sugar and beat again until fine 
and dry; add the yolks slightly beaten, the 
lemon rind and juice. Mix quickly, put at 
once into a baking dish, dust the top thickly 
with powdered sugar, and bake in an oven 
at 400 degrees Fahrenheit, five minutes. 
The oven must be ready before you begin 
the soufflé. If it is stringy inside, it has 
been baked too long. To be right, it must 
be hot but soft. It must be served imme- 
diately in the dish in which it is baked. 


Boston Brown Hash 


Chop any remains of steaks, roast or stews 
very fine. Grease a deep pie-dish. Put a 
layer of mashed potatoes (cold ones, left over, 
will answer) in the bottom of the dish, then a 
layer of meat, then a layer of stale bread 
crumbs; sprinkle with salt and pepper, a few 
bitsof butter; moisten witha half cup of beef 
gravy, then another layer of potatoes. Dip 
a knife into milk and smooth thetop. Bake 
in a moderate oven, until brown. Serve hot. 
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New Helps for Housekeepers 






Every article described in 
these pages has been 
tested by experts in the 
Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. One and all they 
will do what the manufac- 
turers say they will do. Only 
in the matter of time are the 
tests lacking in completeness; 
it is manifestly impossible to 
subject an appliance of any kind 
to the wear and tear of daily uss: 
through weeks and months. The compo- 
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sition of an article and the probabilities Be oes 
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of its continuing to give 
good service are con- 
sidered, but we cannot 
predict its length of use- 
fulness. In anycasewhere 
an article approved by the 
Institute has, under fair 
usage, broken down un- 
reasonably soon, it should be 
reported to the Institute. It 
is the aim of both the Institute 
and of the manufacturers who ask 
for tests to offer to the consumer only 


eV! appliances and materials of honest worth. 
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Hughes Electric-Range 


CONOMY in the use of electricity for fuel 
means using only the amount of current 
needed for the actual cooking done. But it 

is difficult for a housekeeper to gage this amount. 
Electric-oven thermometers, while they are as re- 
liable as those inset in gas- and coal-stoves, are unsafe 
to follow because any waste of current is more costly 
than waste in less efficient fuels. For this reason 
the InsTITUTE made some very careful tests with 
the Hughes Electric-Range Oven. The information 
seemed equally applicable to other makes of ovens, 
as the heating elements in all are standard in cur- 
rent consumption. So, should your oven be larger 
or smaller than 18 x 18 x 12, the size used in the test— 
the time required for heating may be quickly cal- 
culated from this data. 

Alternating current of 110 voltage was used in 
the tests. A chemical thermometer was inserted 
through cork in the door of the oven, so that the 
bulb was suspended by leverage midway between 
the upper and lower heating elements, and in the 
center of the oven. 

As all the tests were made with 
no food in the oven, somewhat 
higher temperaturesthan normal 
were used. The introduction of 
food would have reduced these 
50 degrees or more. The cost, 
which is only approximate, is 
based on a rate of ten cents a 
kilowatt-hour. The oven was 
equipped with two heating ele- 
ments of three degrees of heat: 
high 1,100 watts; medium 550 
watts; low 275 watts. With 
both on “high,” the oven 
reached the following tempera- 
tures: 250° in 16 minutes, 300° 
in 21 minutes, 350° in 24 min- 
utes, 400° in 29 minutes, 450° 
in 35 minutes, 500° in 42 min- 
utes, 550° in 50 minutes. 

Practically all cooking can be 
done under a temperature of 
500° Fahrenheit, and most of 
it under 400° F. With elec- 
tricity, though, it is more eco- 
nomical of current to heat the 
oven first some 50° hotter than 
is actually required and then 
maintain it with one burner on 
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Apples or pears are cored and cut into six 
sections with this silver-plated cutter. The 
cutters are sharp and easy to operate 


“low” than it is to heat the oven to a lower degree 
which requires more current to maintain it. 

The housekeeper is most concerned, however, 
with the “very hot or pastry oven,” the “hot oven,” 
the ‘moderate oven,” and the “‘slow oven.” Opin- 
ions differ as to just what constitute standard tem- 
peratures for these various oven heats. The In- 
STITUTE accepts the following as standard because, 
while somewhat high, they give results in a minimum 

f time, with economy of current, and no waste due 
to burned foods. 

In the very slow oven—which is used for casser- 
ole dishes, fruit cakes, Indian puddings, etc.,—food 
may safely be left for three hours or more. Turn 
on both heating elements to “high” for twenty-one 
minutes, or until the temperature has reached 300° 
F. Then turn the upper element off completely, 
and reduce the lower one to “low.” After one hour, 
the temperature will register 276° F. The cost for 
the hour and twenty-one minutes will be 8% cents, 
and for every additional hour, 2% cents. 

The much-used “moderate oven” is adapted to 
baking practically all foods requiring even tempera- 
tures—such as beans, casserole dishes, sponge cakes, 
angel cakes, etc. Turn on both 
heating elements to “high” for 
24 minutes, when the tem- 
perature will be 350° F. Then 
turn both elements to “low” 
for one-half the time the oven is 
required. For the last half of 
the time, turn the upper element 
off completely. With this cur- 
rent, the cost for one hour and 
twenty-four minutes is eleven 
cents, and four cents for each 
additional hour. 

The hot - oven - reduced - to - 
moderate is both useful and 
economical in maintenance. It 
is especially adapted to baking 
lamb, veal, pork, poultry, 
breads, loaf cakes, fish, cheese 
dishes, puddings, soufflés, and 
custards where browned surfaces 
are desired. Turn on both 
heating elements to “high” for 
thirty-five minutes, when the 
temperature will be 450° F. 
Turn the upper element off and 
the lower to “low.” After one 
hour of this current the oven 
has a temperature of 370° F. 
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Its cost for the hour and thirty-five minutes 
will be twelve cents, and 2)4 cents for each ad- 
ditional hour. 

The so-called hot oven is especially adapted to 
cooking red meats. For, while the temperature 
starts at 500° F. it is quickly reduced to 450°, and 
there held. This oven is also useful for small cakes, 
hot breads, cookies, pastry, etc. Turn on both 
heating elements for forty-two minutes, when the 
oven will be 500° F. Turn both to “low,” or turn 
the upper off and reduce the lower to “medium.” 
At the end of one hour the oven has a temperature of 
468° F. For this hour and forty-two minutes of 
current, the cost is sixteen cents, with 414 cents for 
each additional hour of use. This oven would yield 
very satisfactory results after the first hour with 
the lower element on “low” and the upper com- 
pletely off. 

The very hot oven is for occasional use only, 
when puff-paste, tarts, etc., are to be baked. In 
the average household it is seldom or never used. 
Turn on both heating elements to “ high” for fifty 
minutes, when the temperature will be sso0° F., 
which is maintained with the lower element on 
“‘medium” and the upper on “low.” At the end 
of one hour the oven will have a temperature of 
548° F. The cost for practically two hours of 
service will be twenty-two cents, with 614 cents 
for each additional hour. 

All these data can be adapted to individual use. 
They merely furnish the housekeeper using an elec- 
tric-oven with definite information as to the temper- 
atures within the oven and their relative costs. 
Thus it will be seen that where the oven is to be 
used for a long time it is real economy to turn both 
elements to “high” heat until 550° F. is reached, 
when only the lower element on “low” will be 
needed to insure successful baking. The Hughes 
Electric-Range is made in cabinet design, and may 
be obtained at a range of prices, depending 
on size. It is made by the Hughes Electric 
Heating Co., 211-233 West Superior St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Silex Coffee Percolator 


It has long been realized that the 
contact of some meials with a 
coffee infusion has a subtle effect 
on flavor. To offset this, there 
have been earthenware coffee-pots 
and china percolators, but glass is 
now used in the Silex Coffee Per- 
colator. The two flasks are con- 
nected by a tube through which 
is inserted the stem of a German 
silver strainer of very fine mesh. 
This in turn is covered by a 
tightly drawn piece of canton 
flannel. The coffee is intended to 
be made at the table, by means of 
a simple little alcohol-lamp or an 
electric- stove attachment. The 


that involved in percolation. 

In the upper glass jar is placed 
the coffee, which must be pulverized. The lower 
flask is filled with water, and the alcohol-lamp, 
lighted, is placed beneath. When the temperature 
of the water is about 170° F., it begins to travel up 
the tube into the coffee flask itself. Here it should 
be stirred a few times, to make sure that coffee and 
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the ebony standard serving as a handle 








A top heat distributor that saves gas. The two front lids are 
centered over these burners, for use in quick cooking. The 
two back burners are heated solely by the front 
burners, with the aid of baffleplates 


water are thoroughly mixed. When all the water 
is in the upper container, remove the alcohol-lamp; 
the coffee will then return to the lower flask with 
a rush—perfectly clear because it has filtered through 
the flannel covering and strainer, which fits so tightly 
to the sloping sides that there is no opportunity for 
sediment to seepthrough. By tightening the screw 
nut at the base of the tube, the strainer is made to 
fit as tight as desired. 

The machine is to be made in individual and 
four-, six-, and eight-cup sizes. The price of the 
four-cup size is $5. Made by the Silex Co., Inc., 
40 Cooper Square, New York. 


Fansteel Iron 


Recently, the INsTITUTE has approved a new 
model of the Fansteel ElectricIron. In this, some- 
what increased durability is secured by setting the 
heating element in a bed of cement. Pur- 
chasers should be assured, however, that 
they are receiving the late model approved 
by Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE, for the 
; iron as originally designed was 
not reliable in service nor was it 
durable. The new model is effi- 
cient, comparatively inexpensive 
to operate, and of good shape and 
weight for general household iron- 
ing. Made by the Pfanstiehl 
Electrical Laboratory, North 
Chicago, Ill. Price $3.50. 


Chambers Fireless Gas- 
Range 


The great economy of the com- 
bination gas and fireless cooker is 
overlooked by many housekeepers. 
But by actual test, it will take only 
some 250 days for a $55 cooker to 


Clear coffee, delicious in flavor and pay for itself in gas saved, so all 


aroma, is quickly made at table with housekeepers who use gas may 
saa . spe? this percolator. For serving, the top 1 - 
princ iple is somewhat similar to flask is removed and the coffee poured, 


well consider such an investment. 

The Chambers Fireless Gas-Stove 
has recently been retested by the 
INSTITUTE, and a number of changes which increase 
the efficiency of the range are noted. 

The stove is built on the efficient cabinet model. 
There is a broiling-oven which broils as perfectly 
as the ordinary gas broiler. It uses thirty-four 
cubic feet of gas an hour. The oven door is perfor- 
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smoke or 
this broiler 
set directly 


There is no 

smell with 

because it is not 

over the burner, but cooks by 

radiated heat. The toaster at the left 
makes a toast evenly crisp and brown 


ated to prevent fire from back drafts. But the 


fireless oven is the most interesting feature. This 
oven is insulated so completely that a burner using 
but twenty-eight cubic feet of gas an hour is capable 
of heating it to any required temperature. When 
this temperature is reached, the oven 
damper is closed; and this automati- 
cally shuts off the gas and “shuts in” 
the heat. Cooking in the oven may go 
on for two and a half to three hours e 
with no gas burning. Users of this 
oven will find a certain amount of steam 
escaping around the sides and top of the 
oven door. Because of a possibility of 
losing a large proportion of the stored 
heat, no other provision is made for 
this steam escape. It is not dangerous, 
but, on the contrary, an assurance of 
safety—and the condensed vapor may 
be wiped away with a dry cloth when 
the baking is finished. This range has 
two top burners—a large one drawing 
sixteen cubic feet and a medium-sized 
one drawing fourteen cubic feet of gas— 
on which quick cookery can be done as 
rapidly as on the ordinary range. In 





The Inst1TUTE has this month thoroughly tested 
the New Perfection Kerosene Blue Flame Range. 
This new model of the Perfection also uses the fire- 
less principle in an insulated oven which retains its 
heat most satisfactorily. The oven itself is the 
usual two-burner size, but requires but the one 
burner for heating, which is accomplished in about 
the same time as in an electric-oven. In the In- 
STITUTE, biscuits, a casserole of meat, cake, vege- 
tables, and pies were baked with most successful 
results, both top and bottom showing evenly 
browned surfaces. The New Perfection burners are 
economical of fuel; roughly one gallon per burner in- 
sures twenty-four hours of continual flame at highest 
point. By actual weight, each burner requires 
six ounces of oil an hour for the maximum efficiency 
of flame. In addition to the oven burner, this 
range has four “top” burners, with shelf room be- 
hind for keeping foods and plates warm for serving. 

The broiling attachment is so efficient as to war- 
rant special mention. As illustrated, the broiler 
is set in front of, not over, the flame, and the heat 
is deflected by means of the hood to 
surround the food. A steak one and 
one-half inches thick was broiled in a 
most appetizing manner in fifteen min- 
utes. A small roast was also cooked on 
the broiler. Indeed, it wil! be found 
useful for much quick baking, Also, 
the toaster illustrated makes good toast— 
usually a difficult thing to get with a 
kerosene burner. 

Housekeepers have complained that 
kerosene-stoves smoke and smell, and 
also that they do not give their fullest 
heat until some time after lighting. The 
New Perfection, however, reaches its 
highest efficiency of heat the moment 
it is lighted, while no kerosene-range 
approved by the Institute will ever 
smoke or smell if given five minutes’ 
care, two or three times a week. The 
wicks should never be cut—in fact, never 


addition, there are two burners, using With theself-draining let them get to the point where they 


each twelve cubic feet of gas per hour, boley oe sear. might need cutting. Instead, twice a 
set on a soapstone and covered while {heir liquor by merely Week, oftener if the stove is much used, 
in use byinsulated hoods. On these all raising the inner cylin- wipe them off with a bit of paper folded 


ordinary fireless cooking is done. Some der and resting it on over the finger; 


then brush off 


interesting tests have recently been made Gp wnptartane & the the collars and flame _spread- 


at Pratt Institute to determine the rela- 

tive cost of cooking by gas-range or fireless gas- 
range. A breakfast of prunes, cereal, coffee, and 
biscuits was cooked by the two methods. The 
results were in both cases appetizing and well 
cooked, but on the ordinary gas-range, eighty-seven 
cubic feet of gas were used—costing practically 
nine cents, at one dollar a thousand—while the 
fireless gas-range used only 23.3 cubic feet of gas, 
the cost here being, at the same rate, less than 24 
cents. Moreover, the cooking utensils were easier 
to wash, as foods did not “stick” to the pan as 
during quick cooking. This range is made by the 
Domestic Equipment Co., 30 West Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Price, $52 to $115, depending on size. 


Perfection Blue Flame Range 


Kerosene-stoves are now being made which are 
just as efficient as the ranges that burn gas. With 
these, if judgment is used in selecting the equipment, 
good cookery is assured, with as cool a kitchen as 
outside temperature will allow. 


ers. If this is done, the 
range necds no other atten- tion until new 





Many objectionable odors may be destroyed and others 
greatly lessened by the use of this simple deodorizer. 
in which alcohol vaporizes against heated plati- 
num, forming a purifying formaldehyde gas 
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wicks have to be installed. The price of this range, 
complete, is $45. The broiler is $2, and the toaster 
is 60 cents. The same burner may be secured in a 
wide range of sizes and prices. The Standard Oil 
Co., of New York, 555 West 25th St., New York 
City. 


Self-Draining Boiler and Sterilizer 


During the summer months, when more 
vegetables are cooked and eaten than usual, 
the self-draining boiler will be appreciated. in 
the outer cylindrical kettle is placed a smaller 
perforated one, which is prevented from resting 
on the kettle itself by short “feet.” The vege- 
tables are placed in the inner cylinder, covered, 
and cooked as usual. When done, they can be 
drained by merely raising the inner 
kettle until it rests upon the projec- 
tions in the sides of the kettle. All 
the water is thus drained off and the 
vegetables, left comparatively dry, 
are all ready for serving. ‘This utensil 
is adapted for any food which is to 
be cooked by steaming. The handles 
are protected against undue heat, and 
the utensil is well made in all respects. 
Made by William Hart, 34 Catharine 
St., New York City. Price $2.50. 


Silver-Plated Apple and Pear 
Cutter 


This apple cutter will be found a 
useful as well as an attractive ad- 
dition to the table equipment. 
The cutter itself is in the shape of 
a wheel, with the hub to separate 
the core and the spokes to cut 
the apple into six even sections. 
Each section is then ready to be 
peeled and eaten. Each apple cutter 
is accompanied by a small, smooth, round cutting- 
board. They may be obtained in a silver-plate 
for $1. Made by M. Herbert, 24 Murray St., New 
York City. 


Gussefeld’s Platinum Deodorizer 


It is often difficult successfully to dispose of kitch- 
en odors. Often, indeed, they will travel through 
even tightly closed doors. The Platinum De- 
odorizer does not destroy all 
odors, but it destroys many 







































All but the dry pulp of 

fruits can be pressed out by 

means of this fruit-press, 

while the tremendous pressure 

possible with the direct leverage 

makes it just as valuable when 
used as a meat-press 
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and does to a very marked extent lessen the 
rest. It was very successful with fresh paint odors 
in the InsTITUTE, and if burned long enough, is use- 
ful for onions, cabbage, cauliflower, etc. It can 
also be used where tobacco-smoke has left its 
odor in hangings and furniture. 

The principle of the deodorizer is based on a 
chemical change of alcohol in the presence of plat- 
inum into a formaldehyde vapor. The 
device itself is merely a glass alcohol-con- 
tainer into which is slipped a wick. A 
small piece of perforated platinum is then 
fastened to the wick, so that it will be just the 
correct height above the alcohol. To start it, 
the wick is first lighted with a match and allowed 
to burn until the platinum is red hot. The light 
is then blown out and the alcohol continues to 
travel up the wick, where it comes 
in contact with the heated platinum, 
and becomes formaldehyde - gas, 
whose characteristic odor is quickly 
detected. The platinum may be 
renewed if it should burn off or 
become broken. Save even the 
smallest fragment, as it is worth 
the market price for pure platinum. 
Made by W. E. Giissefeld, 136 
Liberty St., New York City. Price, 
$2.50. 


Yale Fruit-Press 


The Yale press is especially useful 
when canned fruits, jams, and jellies 
are being “put up.” By means of 
the threaded screw, a direct leverage 
is obtained which allows of tre- 
mendous pressure. The inner cylin- 
der is perforated as a strainer, and 
the press is provided with a spout 
through which the extracted juice 
runs. It may be fastened by clamps 
to the table, thus allowing of the greatest 
amount of force—a fact which makes it valuable 
also as a meat-press. The press is made by Victor 
M. Grab Co., Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois. 
Price, two-quart size, $3.50. 


Nu-Top Flue Heat Distributor 


The Nu-Top Heat Distributor will save gas and 
yet allow cooking to continue at the same time. The 
device is a cast-iron top, in two sections. Any size 
of gas-range can be fitted. The top is equipped with 
stove holes and lids, as in a coal-range. The two 

front lids are centered over the two front burners, 

so that they may be used for quick cooking. The 

two back burners are fitted with baffle-plates 
beneath the lids. In actual test, with but one 
burner lighted, cooking at boiling temperature 
could be done on both front and back 
burners. An equal quantity of water was 
placed in two similar kettles. One was 
placed over a lighted front burner until 200° 
F. was reached. It was then moved 
back over the unlighted burner, and the 
second kettle placed over the front burner. By 
the time kettle No. 2 reached 200° F., kettle 
No. 1 was merrily boiling, and both continued 
to boil with but one burner lighted. It is made 


These hooded gas-burners are efficient fireless cookers, and the hoods by the H. R. Corwin M’f’g Co., Firemen’s In- 


that cover them are counterbalanced so that a mere touch 


raises or lowers them over the cooking utensils 





surance Building, Newark, N. J. Price, $5.50. 








Discoveries wanted! 
What little things 
are you doing to 
save yourself time or 
money or worry, or 
to add to the beauty 
or utility of anything 
about your house? 
We'll pay at least 
one dollar for every 
available Discovery. 


Fireless Dress 


#Muslins and cotton goods can be rendered almost 
fireproof if an ounce of alum or sal ammoniac is 
put in the last water in which they are rinsed or in 
the starch when they are stiffened. This is a par- 
ticularly wise precaution to take with children’s 
clothes, for even if the clothes do manage to take 
fire—which is highly improbable—they will burn 
without flame. Mrs. E. W. R., Japan. 


Removing Paraffin Spots 


Paraffin spots are usually removed from clothing 
with chloroform. A much easier way, however, 
consists of putting a piece of blotting-paper over 
the spot, and then pressing with a hot iron. The 
heat melts the paraffin and the blotting-paper 
absorbs it. Mrs. H. R. M., Florida. 


Sleeping-Porch Arrangement 


#We made every bit of space on a small sleeping- 
porch count by hanging our beds and a table 
on ropes. During the day the table is down 
and the beds are up at the ceiling. At night, 
of course, that order is reversed. The 
“man of the house” equipped beds and 
table with folding-legs, which are out 
of the way unless they are being 
used. By this system we are 
able to do sewing, etc., out- 
doors, as well as to sleep in 
the open, and so get ser- 
vice out of our porch 
for twenty-four hours 
every day. 

Mrs. G. L. H., California. 


*Stuck”’ 
Windows 


@When a window ; 
“sticks,” take hold 
of the ropes at each 
side and draw them 
down as far as pos- 
sible, then let go. 
Unless the window 
is nailed down it 
will surely move. 
J. A. P., New York. 
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Make your own drinking-cup. A piece of paper eight inches square will do. 
Fold as shown in the drawings, in the third one bringing the 
“C™ flap forward and folding the ““D" flap back 


We pay two dollars 
for extra-good ones. 
Address (enclosing 
postage where re- 
turn of unavailable 
material is desired) 
Discovery Editor, 
care of Good House- 
keeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 


For Muscle Cramps 


When the calf of the leg knots into that unpleas- 
ant cramp that sometimes awakens one from a 
sound sleep, the inclination is to wiggle the toes in 
an effort to straighten out the erring muscle. This 
only aggravates the discomfort. Instead, raise 
the leg and thrust the heel sharply forward, work- 
ing it back and forth until the cramp is relieved. 
Often one sharp thrusting forward of the heel will 
straighten the muscle instantly. 
Mrs. S. L. D., Maryland. 


A Little Girl’s Discovery 


#My little daughter has one of the silver initial 
napkin-clips which slip over the edge of a folded 
napkin and mark it with its user’s initials. At the 
table, after unfolding and tucking a corner of her 
napkin under the edge of the dress, she secures it 
with the clip. Her dresses are low in the neck and 
worn with a guimpe, so that the clip does not come 
directly under her chin, while the effect of this 
arrangement is very pretty. V. M., Ohio. 


Filling a Metal Lamp 


#The common annoyance of over- 
flowing an incubator or other metal 
kerosene-lamp when filling it— 
simply because one cannot see 
inside—will be overcome if, 
some time when the lamp 
is properly full, you 
weigh it. Thereafter 
put it on the scales 
when you fill it, 
“BD. and the indicator 
Pi i will tell you just 
c ‘\ when to stop 

if - pouring. 
Be ~~A 4. F.C., Michigan. 


Hanging 
Sheets to Dry 


Sheets will dry 
more quickly 
than usual, will 
be protected 
against tearing, 
and be easier to 
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take down and fold, if they are folded at the hemmed 
side and pinned to the clothes-line on the selvage. 
Also, ironing is much easier when sheets have been 
hung in this way, only care must be taken to have the 
hems even, so that both ends will be straight when 
folded for ironing. It is worth while, too, to hang 
table-cloths in this way, for it does away with the 
wrinkles which are generally so hard to iron out. 
B. Z. C., Pennsyloanta, 


Odorless Kerosene 


#Living in a town where there is a great deal of 
lime in the water, and knowing that sandsoap and 
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try basting the design firmly in place. Put white 
thread on the sewing-machine and,. making the 
stitch rather long, stitch the lines of the pattern 
instead of tracing them. When the design is 
complete, just pull the paper away from the stitch- 
ing, and a clear outline will remain that it is simplic- 
ity itself to follow. W. B. H., Michigan. 


In Canning Vegetables 


Last summer I made my first attempt at canning 
vegetables, starting with lima beans. I followed the 
directions in my cook-book exactly, and when done 
the beans were tempting to behold and perfectly 


“sritty” powders are bad 
for porcelain bowls or 
bathtubs, I use kerosene 
for such cleaning. This 
does the work satisfac- 
torily, but it always left 
an unpleasant odor until 
I began to mix in oil of 
lavender and vinegar. I 
use about twelve drops of 
the lavender and two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
to a pint of kerosene. The 
only odor that remains 
after cleaning now is a 
fresh and invigorating 
one. A. R. S., Wisconsin. 


A Plea for 
Time-tables 


People who live out of 
town, or are going out of 
town for the summer, will 
never lose precious min- 
utes looking for elusive 
time-tables if they tack 
one up, station-fashion, on 
the back of the hall or din- 
ing-room closet door. The 
time-table is then out of 
sight, but always imme- 
diately available in case 
of emergency. 
R. L. S., New York. 


A Home-Made 
Fly-Trap 


#There cannot be too 
many different ways of 


“Recalling” a Law 


This is a discovery of how to nullify 
an old law—the law of averages. So 
long as children are allowed to play with 
fireworks an average of them will be 
killed or injured. So long as pins are 
left within the reach of babies an average 
of them will be swallowed. So long as 
medicine-bottles are left within the reach 
of small children they will drink the con- 
tents of such bottles. No matter how 
remote the danger may seem to you, the 
law is unfailing. It is by the operation 
of this law that insurance companies can 
tell how much money they will have to 
pay out in fire and death claims during 
the coming year. And statisticians can 
tell how many children will suffer from 
fireworks July 4th. 

The discovery is this: Do not give 
the law of averages a chance; you cannot 
win against it, it is infallible. Do nothing 
without weighing the possible conse- 
quence. Reduce the hazard and you 
reduce the accidents. Do not allow your 
children to play with fireworks. Do not 
leave pins, medicine-bottles, and other 
dangerous things within baby’s reach, 
and the law of averages will have no 
chance at your baby. Make caution 
your watchword, and after a while it 
will become subconscious with you. You 
will find it interesting, safe, and profit- 
able. Try it, and soon you will pride 
yourself on your wisdom. 

Mrs. R. D. Y., San Francisco. 





air-tight, but quite unfit 
to eat, because their flavor 
was that of the pine hoards 
on which the jars had 
stood. String-beans, done 
later and treated in the 
same way, were an abso- 
lute success, so evidently 
I should have boiled as 
well as scrubbed the new 
boards. 
A. W. P., New York. 


# Aa oak or maple plank 
would have been a better 
choice. If pine must be 
used, all sap must be first 
boiled out, as this discov- 
erer suggests. Editor’s Note. 


Safe Japanese 
Lanterns 


# Japanese lanterns may 
be used on the porch in 
the summer more safely 
and satisfactorily if a little 
earth or sand is put in 
the bottom of each. This, 
by adding to the weight, 
steadies the lantern, even 
when the wind is blowing, 
holds the candle firmly in 
place, and in case the lat- 
ter should tip over, re- 
moves the danger of fire. 
M. F. M., Massachuseits. 


Fruit Juices 


# After making jelly, put 






making war on the fly, and here is a method which 
is really effective. Cut a hole about one inch in 
diameter in a stiff round piece of cardboard, and 
put a small amount of jelly around this opening. 
Then put the card—jelly side down—over a glass 
of strong soap-suds. The flies will swarm to this 
trap, and a sharp slap will send them down into the 
soapy water. The glass enables one to see how 
many flies are on the cardboard, and the trap can 
be used indefinitely. Mrs. H. O. C., Canal Zone. 


Tracing Patterns 


In tracing patterns onto burlap or Russian crash, 
especially where the material is colored, instead of 
using the usual transfer-paper and straining the 
the eyes trying to follow an almost invisible pattern, 


into a saucepan the fruit left in your jelly-bag 
after the juice has dripped through, cover with 
water, and boil. Then strain it through the bag 
again, boil it a second time with sugar, and put it 
in a preserve-jar. It can then be used in making 
cool drinks. I found this a great economy when 
lemons were high, as I needed only two lemons in a 
large pitcher of punch. R. T., Massachusetts. 


Polishing Gas-Stoves 


#Dampen a clean felt blackboard eraser with 
kerosene. Wash your gas-stove and then, when it 
is dry, rub over with the eraser. I have béen doing 
this for two years, during which my stove has never 
needed blackening; and it still looks like new. 

E. F. H., New York. 





Discoveries 


A sure method of propagating laurels, oleanders, etc., by 

means of cuttings. Select perfect branches, 8 or 9 inches long. 

Cut at the bottom as shown in Figs, 1 and 3. Insert a grain of 

oats as shown in Figs. 2 and 4. wrapping the end with thread. 

Insert in a bottle of water.’ The oat will sprout in a few days, 

and in five or six weeks the cutting will be ready to pot. The 
top should not, of course, be cut off 


Making the New Beads 


The new beads that are so popular can easily be 
made at home in the following manner: Into a clean 
granite kettle put one cupful of salt moistened with 
cold water; bring to a boil; add one-half cupful of 
cornstarch, mixed smooth, and stir. When it is 
thoroughly cooked, lift kettle from fire and turn the 
mixture into a dish 
containing about a 
tablespoonful of 
olive-oil. Also have 
the hands well oiled 
with olive-oil. 
Knead the mixture 
as you would bread- 
dough. When it is 
smooth, color asmall 
amount of the dough 
with ordinary dyes 
or water-color 
paints. If you use 
the former, mix a 
small quantity of the 
dye with cold water, 
and work the color 
into the dough with 
the fingers. Per- 
fume or oil of roses 
may be added at the same time, if you wish. After 
the dough has been colored, wrap it first in a dry 
cloth, then in a wet one. This will insure its keep- 
ing in good condition for at least a week, in case you 
are not ready to make the beads at once. As you 
mold the beads, make the hole through the center 
with a steel pin. After molding, let stand over- 
night, and in the morning they will be all ready to 
string. In case you do not care to do the molding 
by hand, you can get a mold at any hardware store. 
If the beads are to be used for evening wear, a most 
attractive effect can be gained by alternating the 
colored beads with cut-steel ones. Girls seeking 
to make pin-money during the summer should find 
these beads a source of much profit. 
J. L. W., Minnesota 


A hammock in which one 
discovery. ropped up 


usual eyestrain 


Canoeist’s Precaution 


#An ordinary bicycle-lamp fastened to the prow of 
a canoe will prevent many collisions and perhaps 
avert more serious accidents. Particularly in a 
summer colony on a lake or river, where much visit- 
ing is done in the evening, some such precaution 


mock, one can enjoy the summer novel with none of the 
due to reading while reclining. 
no less comfortable for indulgence in the afternoon nap 


is necessary, while, seen from the shore, the effect 
of the gliding lights is most attractive. 
A. V. 7., Pennsyloanta. 


Damp-Proof Matches 


Campers will never suffer the inconvenience of 
having their matches refuse to light if, before set- 
ting out, they dip them in very hot ‘paraffin. As 
soon as they are cool, the matches are ready for use 
and are absolutely damp-proof. a. z. J., Illinois. 


Polishing Eye-Glasses 


#Eye-glasses are usually polished with alcohol and 
water, and this is best for them in winter; but during 
the hot summer months water with a few drops of 
ammonia added will give far better results. Also, 
in winter it is a good plan, before going out, to wash 
eye-glasses with soap-suds and then polish without 
rinsing. An invisible film of soap remains, and so 
the glasses will not “steam.” B. E., Wisconsin. 


Good Housekeeping Lists 


#Being an inexperienced housekeeper, I was often 
puzzled when, in giving an order for groceries, the 
grocer asked, “‘ What 
brand do you wish?” 
until I began to cut 
the “Index to Mon- 
eyback Advertise- 
ments” from Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING and 
hang it next myorder 
book. Now, when 
making up my gro- 
cery order, I glance 
at the list and put 
down the brand of 
goods advertised 
there. It is a satis- 
faction to feel that 
the goods served on 
my table are vouched 
for by some of the 
best food experts of 
the day, as well as 
that my investment in the magazine is bringing 
material return by eliminating waste. 
Mrs. J. G. S., Californta. 


may sit comfortably is a real 
with pillows in this ham- 


And it is 


Safe Jewelry Bags 


#A woman who was awaken- 
ed by cries of “Fire!” in a 
summer hotel fled panic- 
stricken from the building— 
and suffered no loss of money 
or jewelry. For years it had 
been her habit to put her 
valuables in a chamois bag, 
and tie the bag loosely about 
her ankle when going to bed. 
Thus her valuables were sure 
to remain with her, no matter 
how completely she “lost her 

head.” And the bag did not gress Farts 
interfere with her sleep, asso gafe. Asthere are some 
manyhavefoundsuchabagto 40,000 rym a — 
do when fastened about the _ pingtions no fear need 
neck. mrs. 8. L. D., Maryland. 


Press just the right 
knobs and this padlock 
will open. here is no 
key to become lost, as it 


of the lock 








